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Into the 21st century 

AS HE began his sixteenth year in 
office, President Hosni Mubarak in- 
augurated a new high-tech printing 
press in the 6th of October City last 
Saturday, ushering the Al-Ahram Or- 
ganisation into the 21st century. Ac- 
companied by the organisation’s 
chairman Ibrahim Nafie, Mubarak in- 
spected the print shop which was 
built on 25,000 square metres at a 
cost of LE270 million. 

The fully computerised press can 
chum out 240,000 copies of a 96- 
page newspaper an hour. Nafie said 
the new press “marked the start of 
a new era in Egyptian journalism” 
and lauded Mubarak for “carrying 
aloft the banner of culture and en- 
lightenment.” 

Mubarak, who was elected pres- 
ident in October 1981, began his 
16th year in office this month. In ad- 
dition to the press, .Mubarak in- 
augurated two other major projects 
last week: an underground metro 

line connecting Shubra El-Kheima 
and Ramses Square and the diver- 
sion of the Nile’s water from Lake 
Nasser behind the Aswan High Dam 
to the Toshki depression - 

photos: Mchamed Ei-Gi'i 


lion." Unfortunately, the pummelling the 
national press received at the hands of it 


Arafat slams 
racist papers 

PALESTINIAN leader Yas- 
ser Arafat charged yesterday 
that Israel was attempting to 
annul the Oslo Accords and 
said that Its latest proposals, 
caning for the division of the 
West Bank city of Hebron 
along ethme. litres. amounted 
to "hateful racism” reports 
Nevine Khalil. Arafat spake 
to reporters after a meeting 
with President jtosni. Ma- 
barak that reviewed the: sit- 
uation. Jn the Palestimaa- 
Israeli talks. 

Maharak also ^met . with 
Jordanian >Prin^ - T^fi^er 
Abdei-Khrim Kafeamf. 'Ar- 
afat and Kabariti met separ- 
ately afterwards. ?Wisat .we 
have seen from the Israeli 
proposals makes it difficult 
to imagine that an agreement 
on Hebron can be reached 
soon,” Foreign Minister Ann- 
Moussa told reporters. 

Addressing a ' separate 
news conference, a viably 
frustrated and angry Arafat 
said: "What we are facing 
now is a deliberate .atteraj* 
to annul the agreement that 
was- concluded with toe pre- 
vious [Israeli] government-” 

Arafat said that at mid- 
night on Tuesday. Pal- 
estinian negotiators .were 
handed a fresh Israeli pro- 
posal on Hehrori that, re- 
vealed '' Israel's aggressive 
intentions and hateful .ra- 
cism." The proposal, he said, 
calls for dividing Hebron 
into two cities . — Hebron 
one and Hebron .two — with 
the Israelis reserving : foe 
themselves toeright of Trot 
pursuit” throughout toeoity. 

The proposal also clamped 
restrictions op contraction 
in several pans of. Hebron, 
including “the- streets u«d 
by toe Jews.” jUafat 'said, 
describing this as “racism 
unprecedented even in South 
Africa.” • 

Asked whether he an- 
ticipated a revival- of the In- 
tifada. Arafat replied: ‘There 
is no doubt that this [Israeli] 
paper will- cause' an i^roar 
not poly among Palestinians 
but also, among Arabs, Mus- 
lims and the whole world." _ 

Arafat* - nevertheless 
pledged to continue 'nego- 
tiations - with toe- Israelis. 
“We will con tome- the Tabs 
negotiations, tint -ft-. is my 
right to inform tfie world of 
what we are faring ” he said. 
TTiere. was, he .said in re- 
sponse to a reporters ques- 
tion, no time limit far the ne- 
gotiations. . 
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Hive per cent growth by ’97 

hA^riviio year^of extremely tough negotiations, Egypt finally signed an agreement with the IMF. Ghada Ragab reviews the deal and assesses reactions 


After twp years of intense and often turbulent nego- 
tiations. 7 me government; is. rejoicing over an agreement 
with theTnteiiatronal Monetary Fond (IMF) -which it 
says.paves toe way for ■an ecrmonHcboom?-Bui local in- 
dustrialists and critics say thc agraexneBt eomes at asleep 
price. 

As a rKirit of the JMF s executive boardapproval of a 
two-year economic reform programme, Egypt last week 
4 ; obtained ‘ a J4- tolUon debtreduenoo from the Paris Gnb 
-; v pfWesteri»fceitotois ^ the tointtrandreofn 50 pet cent' 
ynftdfdto Egyptin l^ wbcnlt first em- ; 
; barked on acomprefaensi^ slructaral adjjust- 

meat programme. The reduction will save S30Q million 
mmmualdtot servicing. ■ 

” Under toe 24-raonth stantoy arrangement, which is 
supported fry $40CTmillion in standby credit, the Egyp- 
tian government wiH continue its policy of financial sta- 
, tulisabon, liberalising trade apd . stepping up its privat- 
uatk» programme. 1 ‘ 

' According to det ai ls of the agreement obtained by Al- 
Ahram. Weekly, the programme rims at increasing gross 
domestic prcidoct growth to about five per cent by the 
.end of the- fiscal year 1997-98. The government expects 
toe rise to be sufficient to create abbot 400,000. jobs a 
year, catering to aboot SO per cent of new entranisinto 
; the job market Tbe government is hoping that passing 
ureestmebt-friertdly legislation - — a.policy In farce since 
toe.begtnhing of this year — will bring increased flows 
of foreign capital intothe country. 

. The government is committed .to reducing toe budget 


deficit to 1J per cent of GDP by. the end of toe pro- 
gramme, .stabilising inflation at about six per cent and 
brin g in g down interest rates by relaxing monetary policy. 

The two sides seem to have reached mutually accept- 
able terms on the issue of foreign . exchange rates. In 
1994 talks between Egypt and the IMF broke down as a 
result of IMF insistence that Egypt devaftie toe pound to 
increase toe competitiveness of its exports. The govern- 
ment has insisted on leaving market forces to determine 
tbejMrice of toe .pound, but has agreed to intervene to pre- 
vtlil'- ifc competitiveness of export industries dc . 
tetibratiag.if toe pound's value appreciates further: 

But the structural side of the agreement remains by far 
its most controversial aspect. The agreement supports tbe 
government’s already announced privatisation plans, 
which include toe. sale of 90 companies, including some 
strategic ones. Only last week tbe government an- 
nounced it would sell the Misr Aluminum Company of 
Nagaa HammadL an industrial giant 
Privatisation in toe banking and insurance sectors also 
figures prominently in the agreement The government 
has agreed to divest public holdings in joint venture 
banks and Insurance companies, and sell off one public 
sector bank and one public sector insurance company 
this year, and one of each next year. 

In the area of foreign trade, the agreement envisages a 
. reduction of the maximum tariff rate to 40 per cent and 
toe elimination of all non-tariff barriers by the end of the 
programme. For car production, a fledgling industry 
which enjoys a high rate of tariff protection, a five-year 


plan to reduce tariffs will begin next year. 

As a sign of goodwill before toe agreement was 
reached. Egypt on 1 October reduced customs duties by 
between 10 and 25 per cent Tbe move has angered rep- 
resentatives of local industry who claim they will be un- 
able to compete with foreign rivals unless tbe govern- 
ment reduces tariffs on production inputs. 

Minister of Stale Youssef Boutros-Ghali says the re- 
sults of the agreement with the IMF will soon be fell by 
the man in the street “The ordinary citizen has already 
begun lo. feel it He has seen prices going up at a slower 
rate,” Boutros-Ghali told the Weekly in an interview. “It 
is going to be easier to find a job as time goes by because' 
investment is going to grow. The jobs to be found, be- 
cause they will be created in the private sector and not 
the public sector, will be more productive and, therefore, 
the salaries will be higher.” 

Boutros-Ghali said there was no fear of subsidies on 
basic goods, such as bread, being lifted as a result of tbe 
agreement. “We have a budget deficit of 1_2 per cent of 
GDP,” he said. “Within that range we can subsidise any- 
thing we want, including cars. Tbe question of toe sub- 
sidy is not tbe subsidy itself but whether you can afford 
iL Now we can.” 

Private business representatives were also jubilant, say- 
ing they were looking forward to prospects of an influx 
of foreign capital injecting life into the market. 

Alaaeddin Saba, manning director of Hermes Fond 
Management, said toe agreement will have a strong ef- 
fect on tbe perception of Egypt among foreign investors. 


“It represents a stamp of approval that Egypt is following 
investment-friendly policies,” he said. “We expect to see 
more foreign investors coming to Egypt, which will 
make toe market more effective and more liquid.” 

But critics of the government warned that the policies 
detailed in the agreement could have serious ram- 
ifications and, in some instances, could backfire. 

Some even cast doubt over the concept of an agree- 
ment wilh toe IMF. Gala! Amin, professor of economics 
at the American Univereitjv'Tn Cairo, charges that West- 
ern creditors conspired with toe IMF to bring Egypt to a 
point where it could not service its debts, in order to im- 
pose their own conditions. 

“It is a pity that toe IMF so blatantly acts as an agent 
for foreign capital, opening toe doors of trade and setting 
toe scene for investment and pressuring governments to 
sell remunerative public sector enterprises at low prices,” 
be said. 

Amin also criticised the government’s reduction of tar- 
iff- rales on the pretext of promoting competitiveness. 
“Every industry is entitled to a period of protection, par- 
ticularly in developing countries.” he said. “Even toe US 
practises protection.” 

Amin also dismissed the argument that foreign capital 
would help 'create employment opportunities, arguing 
that although Egypt has been following policies to attract 
investment since 1974, the record of capital-intensive 
foreign investments in creating jobs has been “dismal”. 

“What grounds do we have to hope for anything better 
in the next 20 years?” he asked. 


Did Ramses smoke? 

Were the ancient Egyptian^ users and abusers of drugs? Did they possess, and smoke to- 
'baccb? Jill Kamil examines a controversy which could upset whole areas of knowledge 


The analysis of the mummified remains of _ woe false, relatively modem reproductions 
.- Hisnit-Tawy,; “Lady of the : T»x> Landis”, of jmummks.~She was referring to the fake 
- foor years ago started tbe_controver$y."Ex- mummy trade which flourished in Vk- 
ammerf as port of a projeet by a museum in totian times, when toe bitumen they con- 
Mumeft torebnfirrh toe -presence of .drugs' ' tamed wasbefieyed to be beneficial to the 
and other substances /in Egyptian mum- heath and used in some medicines. Dealers 
nries, large quantities of cocaine and rue- were not always able to fulfill tbe bigb de- 
otirK werofbundrr’ mand for authentic mummies, and resorted 
Since ft. was Hi^ fwaKfe for to usurping toe bodies of conyicted crim- 

ancient Egyptiansrto have lUrese-’ sub- finals- and burying them in the sand. Shriv- 
stances r— .the . cocoa plant was .unknown eled bodies, or even a single shriveled limb, 

oqtside _$ou th; America vrtncf^ aJcmg with ; greatly increased the price of an empty sar- 
the - people, living there, 5was!_ru« ‘rfis- cophagns. 

' covered' tmtil iy300 years afte: tiife-Egyp- Could tbe mummy of Henut-Tawy be a 
-tisai- civilisation ended - .toe reaiits were fake? There was only one way to find out. 


Svelm Ba!abbnova, the highly respected 
out toe mitial 

tesL, ranrt again,tois tone sending samples 

to ti^differe^hiioh^mes.. The 't&sults 

were the same, aad die published them. 

• . Repercussions were tniinediafc^ and' not 
.unexpected. received piles of- letters 
from people ranging from tmdcologists to 
anthropologists; many insulting and’ some 
toreatimmg^-she said. *T was accused of 
One of frer chief critics was 
the UK’s foremost expect on mummies,'. 
Rosalie ^ T&vicL.. She felt sure that - Ba- 
iabonova's tests ted produced inaccurate 
: .resh!ts: 

Never daanted, Balabanova, a trained fb 1 
rensfs expert, checked yet again, tins time 
using s technique known as toe Tiair-shaff 
tesL The results of this test are considered 
proof-positive that the person has taken 
dnigi ^ is a' legally accepted method to 
. determine ^drog abusers, used by botb po- 
lice and. sprats professionais,” she said. 
A gain 1 ' the results were positive. She was 
now Absolutely cotam Hcmn-Tawy's 
' mummy contained drugs. 

In tbe face of such evidence, Rosalie Da- 
yid decided ro take a look at toe mummies 
in toe MmcbesterMuserim^ -She was some- 
what surprised to find cocaine in samples 
taken from this' collection as welL In a TV . 
programme on the BBC' entitled, 'The.. 
Mystery of toe Cocaine Mummies,” she 
admitted to being “very surprised at find- 
ing cocaine in samples token from several 
diffe rent -mummies.” In light of this ev- 
idence. she said, iwo toings came to mind: 
“either something iu toe tests was pro- 
viding inaccnraJe results, or the mummies 


ofjraunnnles.*”She was referring to toe fake 
mammy trade which flourished in Vic- 
torian times, when toe bitumen they con- 
tained was beDeved to be beneficial to the 
heath and used in some medicines. Dealers 
were not always able to fulfill tbe .bigb de- 
mand for authentic mummies, and resorted 
to usurping toe bodies of conyicted crim- 
inals- and braying them in the sand. Shriv- 
eled bodies, or even a single shriveled limb, 
greatly increased the price of an empty sar- 
cophagus. 

Could tbe mummy of Henut-Tawy be a 
fake? There was only one way to find out. 
Rosalie David went to Munich herself to 
examine toe seven m ummi es in the collec- 
tion, purchased in 1845 by toe King of Ba- 
varia, and placed in toe museum be found- 
ed. Unfortunately, Henm-Tawy's mammy 
was not in her saxcoftoagps; nor were any 
of the other mummies — some of them 
only detached heads. When she asked to 
examine the actnaL mummy, permission 
was refused on toe grounds of religious re-, 
sped for sacred remains. All she. could do 
was died: the documentation . and photo- 
graphs on file, and admitted that “these 
gave -every indication that die mummies 
were genuine." 

. Balahonova, was becoming increasingly 
convinced that some varieties of the cocoa 
and tobacco plants must have been grown 
in Africa in anciem times but had. like the 
lotus,, later become extinct She now. how- 
ever, tad another problem to contend with: 
toe high dose of tobacco found in Egyptian 
mommies was potentially lethal!. Was it 
-possible that the leaves were an ingredient 
in mummification? After all, the art of pre- 
serving bodies ;was a secret, well-kept by 
toe priests for thousands of years. 

Balahonova recalled that hock in 1976, 
when tiie mummy of Ramses Q had been 
brought to Paris for exhibition, toe body 
and mumm y wrappings were found to be 
deteriorating, and scientists set about an- 
alysing thc larter with a view to restoring or 
replacing them. Surprise! Augments of to- 
bacco were found in Ramses" wrappings. 
“Contamination.” was the explanation giv- 
en by most professionals, including Nasri 
Eskandar, a conservator at the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo. He suggested that there 
had been smoking in the museum when toe 


mummy was cm display, and that a piece of 
tobacco had been dropped on the mummy 
by a careless tourist. Rosalie David, how- 
ever, found that this wasn’t an isolated 
case: evidence of nicotine appeared in sev- 
eral independent samples taken from Ram- 
• ses’ wrappings. 

Meanwhile, toe ever-euergetic Ba- 
lahonova. while pursuing her conviction 
that New World drugs had been pretefc,^, 
ancient Egypt, decided to study 
tbe mummified remains fbund‘^^2c6 e ' 
during the 1960 salvage opera 

were naturally-preserved N- W 

..mified by the hot 
questionably 
About a third of toos^. 

SmSL nJCOt,Q *^ ^dfo^nwaslaiinched £ 

toe tobacco plants bdaif 

Africa long before 

America and the people living tnere,” she 
said. 

That the ancient Egyptians used drugs is 
certain. “The full significance of repre- 
sentations of the lotus in ancient Egyptian 
art and architecture is often overlooked," 

. said David, adding that “it was a powerful 
narcotic." Some scenes show an individual 
holding a lotus and dropping it into a glass 
of wine to release its narcotic properties. 
Apart from the lotus. H is also accepted that 
mandrake, cannabis, and possibly opium 
’were used in ancient times — but cocaine? 

Scholars tend to reject facts that do not fit 

With long-established beliefs. Although the 

idea of finding cocaine in Africa Is almost 
impossible,'' the plant could have found its 
way here in anciem times along an inter- 
national trade route. It need not have come 
by a sustained two-way trade across toe 
ocean, but over land, indirectly, through a 
world trade network. That, anyway, is what 
Balahonova believes. 

Archaeologists, however, continue to dis- 
miss the suggestion. Proof of this in- 
formation would upset whole areas of 
knowledge, ranging from botany to history. 1 
If Viking landings in America, once con- 
sidered impossible, can be confirmed by 
tbe discovery of a Newfoundland settle- 
ment; and if Roman jars could have found 
their way to toe coast of Brazil; and if a 
pineapple, an A me ri can fruit, existed in 
Pompeii artwork, then why . not tobacco 
and cocaine in Africa? , 
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Weizman’s 

mission 

Israel will honour the agreements it signed, says its 
president, but it is an open question whether Ezer Weiz- 
man, through a ceremoniar post, can give a push to the 
peace process. Nevine Khalil reviews this week’s events 


President Hostri Mubarak and his Israeli counter- 
part Ezer Weizman were in high spirits when 
they addressed a joint press conference chi Mon- 
day. Although the Israeli press called Weizman's 
visit “mission impossible,” it got off to a good 
start when Mubarak warmly embraced his guest 
at the airport before die two held, extensive talks 
for over two hours. 

Relations between Egypt and Israel became 
strained after Prime Minister B in yam in Ne- 
tanyahu came to power last June. Hopes that the 
extremist rhetoric of Netanyahu’s electoral cam- 
paign would give way to the more reasoned at- 
titude of a statesman were frustrated as the new 
Israeli leader openly reneged on Israel's commit- 
ments in the Oslo Accords and in negotiations 
with Syria, br inging the peace process to a hah. 
“Since Mr Netanyahu came everything is fro- 
zen,” Mubarak told Time magazine. 

“I am very, very, very upset,” Mubarak said in 
the Time interview. “1 cannot give him a chance 
for four years.” Mubarak added that the situation 
in the region is “boiling. The people are fed up 
all over the Arab world.” 

Netanyahu's continued foot-dragging also re- 
sulted in the failure of the Washington summit 
hurriedly prepared by President Bill Clinton. 
Both Mubarak and Weizman agreed that re- 
deployment in Hebron was the most presang is- 
sue on the table, and that Netanyahu should go 
ahead with a move that has Jong been overdue. 

“The first step is redeployment in Hebron,” 
Mubarak told reporters at a joint press confer- 
ence with Weizman on Tuesday, adding that he 
would be willing to meet with Israeli Prune Min- 
ister Binyamin Netanyahu “whenever they reach 
a solution for that”. 

“Now we are facing the problem of re- 
deployment in Hebron,” Weizman said at the 
press conference, but “I'm sure that the majority 
m the Middle East want to continue, because 
they want a peaceful area for the benefit of the 
inhabitants.” 

Mubarak said Weizman assured him that Ne- 
tanyahu is committed to implementing the Oslo 
Accords signed by the previous Labour govern- 
ment. “The president of Israel said that Israel 
will honour its commitments and is going to im- 
plement the agreements,” Mubarak said. “I 
didn't go into many details because there are still 
negotiations going on between the Israelis and 
Palestinians.” 

“We are reaching the moment of truth and we 
have to sit down and talk,” Weizman noted, in- 
sisting that Netanyahu’s government was not re- 
neging on previous agreements. “The govern- 
ment is not going back, but it perhaps has slowed 
down [too much ] for some people’s hiring ," he 
said. Citing past security problems as a reason 
for the slowdown, Weizman said “we have to be 
very ipeful of what we do in the future” 

Weizman described the riots which broke out 
after Israel opened a second entrance to an ar- 
chaeological tunnel near the AI-Aqsa Mosque as 
“a mishap, hampering a little bit the at- 
mosphere ” Over 60 Palestinians and 13 Israelis 
were killed and hundreds injured in what was 
dubbed as the ‘second Intifada' . Weizman would 
not criticise Netanyahu's decision to open the 
tunnel, saying that “this episode was . un- 
fortunately blown up.” He added that the “dif- 
ficulties” which Netanyahu is currently feeing, 
namely stinging criticism from the Arabs and the 
international community, must be overcome. “I 
am sure that .Prime Minister Netanyahu wants 
just as much as all of us to achieve peace and se- 
curity," he added. 

Israel’s president admitted that relations be- 


tween Egypt and Israel have had their “ups 
and downs”, but that if it wasn’t for Egypt’s 
initiative in c linching a peace deal with Israel 
“nothing would have moved in the Middle 
East” Weizman, who was defence minister at 
the timel played a major role in finalising the 
1979 peace treaty between Egypt and Israel 

On the way hack to Israel, We izm an told re- 
porters that Mubarak had given him a message 
for Netanyahu, but did not disclose its con- 
. tents. 

Weizman made bis second trip to Egypt de- 
spite criticism back home that he was over- 
stepping the bounds , of his ceremonial office. 
In IsraeL Netanyahu said that Weizman does 
not have the mandate to negotiate peace, but 
said be hoped the trip to Egypt “will help in bi- 
lateral relations” Netanyahu's office on Fri- 
day said that Egypt “represents a fundamental 
building block of peace between Israel and 
Arab countries and the president's visit is part 
of government efforts to improve relations be- 
tween the two countries.” 

Former Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir told 
Israel Radio that Weizman's visit put the Is- 
raeli government “in chaos.” “It is hard to 
know today who has authority for what,” Sha- 
mir said. “There is no authority for the pres- 
ident of fee state to interfere in political issues 
of this type in such an intensive manner.” 

“The point of discussin g issues with Pres- 
ident Weizman is not to create problems be- 
tween him and fee incumbent government; 
each has his duties,” Mubarak said. 

Despite his ceremonial role, Weizman has 
striven to ease the tensions surrounding IsraeL 
One week before coming to Cairo, he took the 
unprecedented step of inviting Yasser Arafat 
to his home in Caesaria to soothe the Pal- 
estinian president Weizman is not the only 
one putting in an effort Europe, spearheaded 
by France, wants to play a bigger role in ac- 
tivating fee peace process “not as a mediator, 
but to contribute to peace efforts," according 
to Bertrand Dufourcq, s ecret ar y-general of the 
French Foreign Ministry. 

Mubarak received Dufourcq on Sunday at 
the beginning of his tour of fee region. Du- 
fourcq said that it was in the interest of the ne- 
gotiations that Europe is present and active, to 
make “suggestions” when negotiations run 
aground. “Europe is practically the principal 
financial donor in the region. We wish also for 
an active political role.” Mubarak and Arafat 
have called for a European role in the nego- 
tiations, but Israel and the US have refused. 
“We want to work in coordination with the 
Americans, not a sterile co m pet iti on," the 
French envoy said. 

“We could use our excellent relations wife 
fee Israelis and the Palestinians to create abet- 
ter equilibrium in the negotiations, without 
taking sides,” Dufourcq said. 

The French diplomat also held talks wife 
Netanyahu in Jerusalem and Arafat in Gaza 
before shuttling back to Cairo to brief Egyp- 
tian officials on Ms discussions. His tour came 
ahead of President Jacques Chirac's week- 
long visit to the region which will begin on 
Saturday. “We are extremely worried to see 
the peace process either fail or drag out," Du- 
fourcq said, adding that he will sound oi$ re- 
gional leaders on fee exact state of the current 
Palestiniart-lsraeli negotiations to prepare for 
Chirac’s visit The French president’s tour 
will include Syria, Israel, the Palestinian ter- 
ritories and Jordan, ending in Cairo on 25 Oc- 
tober. 
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on 

Toshk 

WITH the Nile rising to 
a mgrim mn level behind 
the Aswan High Dana, 
on Tuesday, pe river V 
water was diverted for 
the first thud into the 
Toshlti spflhyay, to be. 
used, at a later stage, to 
cultivating desert land. 
President Hosnf Mu- 
barak, presiding at the . 
water-diversion cer- : 
emony, said a new canal 
will be constructed to - 
carry the water from the' 
Teshiri depression, for a 
distance of 220km, to a - 
string of oases called the 
New Valley, located In 
the Western Desert . 

“We have heard cab . 
in the past for a new vat 
ley to run parallel to foe 
JSGIe Valley, T Mubarak • 
said. “Now, constructi on 
works on the new canal = 
will begin in January.” . 
The Toshld spillway was 
designed to allow for the 
automatic diversion of 
water from Lake Nasser, 
once it’s level rose to a. ... 
maximum of 178 metres ' 
— a record knrd which 
the water reached a few 
days earlier. . 
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Police comb southern hills 

In an operation hailed by Interior Minister Hassan EI-Alfi, large numbers of security forces searched 
mountainous areas in southern Egypt for fugitive Islamist militants. Jailan Halawi reports 


In a wide-scale operation described as the first of its 
kind, large numbers of security forces scoured moun- 
tainous areas, used by Islamist mili tant*; as hideouts, 
east of die Nile in die southern Goveroorate of So hag 
last week. The eastern mountains in the Goveroorate 
of Asa ut had been declared “purged” by the police 
forces a few weeks earlier. Interior Minister Hassan 
El-Alfi visited the two provinces to compliment Ms 
forces and announced that police helicopters would be 
put in service in the near future. 

Indicating the dragnet is not a one-shot affair, El- 
Alfi said: “The coming phase will witness intensive 
moves by security forces to comb and purge the East- 
ern Desert, its mountains -and caves. Throughout their 
long history, security authorities have not dealt wife 
the problems of these areas which provide shelter for 
escaped criminals.” 

Despite the difficulties, cleaning those areas is a 
missi on that must be accomplished successfully, El- 
Alfi said. . . 

The operation began last Triday when hundreds of 
security forces swept into uninhabited mountainous 
areas in the Govemorate of So hag to hunt Islamist 


militants hi dine there. 

According to an Interior Ministry statement, fee 
“terrorists” used caves and grottos in the mountainous 
areas east of Saqqalla and Akhmim as hideouts and a 
Springboard for their attacks. 

As the security farces searched these areas, they 
came under fire from militants believed to be hiding 
in a cave, the statement said. The forces fired back 
and a three-hour gunbattle followed. Traces of blood 
were later found at the cave’s entrance, indicating feat 
some of fee militants were wounded in fee exchange, 
fee statement said. Large amounts of supplies and 
blankets were found inside fee cave, but there was no 
official word on casualties. 

Police seized two automatic weapons, amm unition 
and a quantity of explosives during fee operation 
wMch the Interior Ministry said would continue in 
southern Egypt's mountainous areas east of fee Nile to 
“wipe out all escaped terrorist and criminal elements.” 

Due to fee roughness of the terrain, some policemen 
were slightly injured as the forces were being evacu- 
ated by helicopters to Sohag and Assiut cities, fee 
ministry's statement said. 


The operation was said to have thwarted terrorist op- 
erations planned by the escaped militants because po- 
lice seized, during the search, home-made explosive 
devices as well as papers listing their future targets. 

El-Alfi flew by helicopter to Assiut on Sunday and 
inspected fee mountainous areas from the air before 
landing at Assiut airport At a meeting wife police of 
fleers, El-Alfi praised the performance of tbe.forces 
who searched the eastern mountains, detnaiyfiiy 
fee same Mgb level should be mnmfttinftd. He said 
security forces would continue to take the initiative 
and would press their search operations in fee Eastern 
Desert 

During a visit to Sohag on Monday, El-Alfi said that 
police would begin using their own helicopters sootl 
In the meantime, helicopters are borrowed from foe 
airforce. 

“Security authorities will not rest until fee escaped 
remnants [of militants] are finished off,” El-Alfi raid. 
“Thfe search of die mountains which took, place during 
the past few days is only the begimting. Despite foe 
difficulties and fee dangers, the security of fee home- 
land requires that all areas should be purged.” . _ 


Gun battle with Europa suspects 


FOUR Islamist militants, including two believed to 
have taken part in a deadly attack on Greek 
tourists Last April, were killed yesterday in an 
exchange of fire wife security forces in the 
southern Goveroorate of Al-Minya, reports Jailan 
Halawi An Interior Ministry statement said a 
police conscript was also killed in the gunbattle 
and another was wounded. Thirty-four suspected 
militants and collaborators were subsequently 
arrested. 

According to fee statement, police received 
information that a group of terrorists who had 
taken part in the attack on fee Europa Hotel on die 


Pyramids Road in Cairo last April, and other attacks, 
were Mding in fields near fee town of Deir Mawas in 
fee Govemorate of Al-Minya. 

Security forces surrounded fee fields, but came 
under foe from fee militants Mding there, fee 
statement said. The police retained fire and, in the 
“intensive” exchange, four militants were killed. 
They included Ahmed El-lssawi, described as fee 
commander of fee group, and accused of being 
responsible for the death of 35 people in 22 terrorist 
attacks, and Hefei Ahmed Hassouna, thought to have 
led several acts of terrorism in Al-Minya. 

The two were believed to have been members of a 


squad of terrorists who sprayed fob front of foe 
Europa Hotel with gunfire on 18 April, killing 18 
Greek tourists whom they apparently had mistaken 
for Israelis. 

The statement said that one police conscript food 
after he was rushed to hospital; foe second was 
said to be in a stable condition. 

Four automatic rifles, a sub- machine -gun, a 
pistol and a large amount of bullets were taken 
from the dead terrorists, the statement said. 
“Highly important” papers were also seized, 
leading to the subsequent arrest of 34 m flitmts and 
collaborators, the statement added. 


Parents panic over 
meningitis reports. 


Rumours of an outbreak of meningitis, 
triggered by the death of a schoolboy in 
Maadi, were officially described as unr 
founded. Shaden Shetiab investigates 


Classes in many schools in Maadi were, sus- 
pended this week after rumours of an outbreak 
of meningitis — a highly contagious and po- 
tentially fetal disease — circulated in the posh 
stfobih "South of Cairo. Although the rumours 
* ‘^enied by Health Minister Ismail Saliam, 
i sjprity of school Students were kept at 
^eir panic-stricken parents. 

„ctween 1? ** causet * by bacteria or a virus. Its 
southern kadaches, vomiting, a high 
u-u^h- 0/ i J :Oy'.ibIe convulsions, but it can 
_ strongly abSrtfae examining the fluid 
facing Egypt and the^ 3 P tnal corcL 
the adoption of so«*r 
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chael Boulos a 13- 
year-old student at 
Maadi’s Victoria 
College who 
showed symptoms 
similar to those of 
meningitis- 
Around the same 
time, Kama Mag- 

di, a 16-y ear-old 
student at Al-Amal 
school, also i in 
Maadi, was rushed 
to a government 

hospital in Imbaba. suffering from a mild form 
of fee disease. 

“Michael died of encephalitis, also a brain vi- 
rus but one that is not contagious,” Dr Medbat 
■Shahana, one of the doctors who attended Mi- 
chael at Al-Salam hospital in Maadi. told Al- 
Akram Weekly. “It is absolutely not meningitis.'* 
As for Rania Magdi, her case has been di- 
agnosed as bacterial meningitis. “It is a form of 
meningitis but much less harmful. It can be con- 
tagious but it is like the common cold,” said pae- 
diatrician Tarek Fathi. 

Mahmoud Abui-Nasr, under-secretary at the 
Ministry of Health, expressed confidence that 
“the girl will be cured in no time.” 

Minister Saliam, addressing a news confer- 
ence on Sunday, firmly denied the rumours of a 
meningitis outbreak, assuring parents that their 
foafs were unjustified. "The ministry does not 
hide the truth but provides correct information,” 
he said. 


to foe meantime, however, Saliam ordered that 
anti-meningitis vaccines be -made available to 
parents and students. Many parents in Maadi. 
unpersuaded, kept their children at home. 

Education Minister Hussein Kamel Bahaeddin 
ordered a two-day holiday for the pupils and stu- 
dents of Victoria College, Al-Amal and Orman 
schools — the majority of whom bad absented 
themselves anyway. 

“The ministry did not shut down the schools 
but gave fee pupils a holiday in order to re- 
assure fee parents,” said Mohamed Abdel- 
Salam, press adviser to Bahaeddin. “Many pan- 
ic-stricken 



Parents crowd to have their children vaccinated 


are keeping their 
children at home. So, 
instead of con- 
sidering them absent 
from classes, which 
would .harm their 
grades, we gave them 
an official holiday.” 

A report in the op- 
position Al-Wafd 
newspaper alleging 
that 12 cases of men- 
ingitis were admitted 
to the Nile Badrawi 
hospital, also in Maa- 
di, was denied by hos- 
pital officials. The report was described as “fab- 
ricated.” 

The rumours caused a rush on the Health Mm-' 
istry's Serum Department in Agouza, where a 
large number of people flocked to have then- 
children vaccinated against the killer disease. 

The department's head. Dr Nabil Omar, told 
the Weekly that “people are acting irrationally. 
They are coming to us in crowds. But they 
should have more forth in government officials. 
When the minister of health says feat there is no 
outbreak of meningitis, he is telling the troth.” 

Omar said that 2 million anti-meningitis vac- 
cines have been distributed to government-run 
clinics nationwide and an additional 2 million 
will be administered to children directly by Ms 
department 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 


FOR RENT 

IN ZAMALEK: BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED, FULLY ; 
AIR-CONDmONED TWO BEDROOM APARTMENT. 
LARGE RECEPTION, ALL ELECTRIC APPLIANCES ' 
(DISH WASHER, WASHING MACHINE, WATER ‘ 
PURIFIER, MICROWAVE OVEN, SATELLITE DISH,- 
ETC... PLEASE CALL2582156 OR 2588003 FROM 
10 P.M. TO 3 P.M, AND 6 P.M. T0 10 P.M. Oft 
FAK2583301 , 

FURNISHED APARTMENT IN ZAMALEK, 
OVERLOOKING THE NILE, AIR CONDITIONED, 
TELEPHONE AVAILABLE, FULLY EQUIPPED KITCHEN 
TEL: 3364784 

IN KORBA, VILLA FOR FOREIGNERS, 220 SQ.M. WITH 
GARDEN AND GARAGE TEL-683942 

AN ENGLISH LANGUAGE SCHOOL 
REQUIRES 
FOREIGN QUALIFIED AND/OR 
EXPERIENCED NATIVE ENGLISH 
SPEAKING TEACHERS. 

THE CHILDREN ARE AGED 4-6 YEARS 

PLEASE PHONE 

FROM SATURDAY - THURSDAY 9 A.M.-3 P.M. 

'TEL: 5863149 
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Millions of workers cast their ballots this week in trade union elections. Mona Ei-Nahhas reports on the poll and Khaled Dawoud visits Helen's iron and steel 



Trade union elections began on ‘ Tuesday with 
nearly, 1 50,-QQQcandidrites c o mpet i ng fiy seats on -; 
trade HTiinn n n mtnitfeas at 2,400' (X)D^ 80 ei Old 
other work sites.' About 4 mfllionvoteis were ex- . 
pected.jp cast ballots in tirc. elections which are- 
scheduled to continue until; 3 November. Si- 
multaneously with the trade\ union , committee 
elections, workers win choose their i epre- 
sentatives.an the boards of directors Of284 cotp- 
panies. Two out of a board's seven seats are re- 
served for workers. •. V . .. 

The elections are spgerv&Ml'by a general com- 
mittee, and 32 sulwxHmmttees, formed by a de- 
cree is&ied last month by Ahmed El-Amawi, min- 
ister or manpower. Each of these coiinnuttees.ia 
beaded by a judge and mchides a reiffesCTtative of 


General Federation of Trade Unions/ 

Although government officials vowed- that the 
dections would be “clean,” human rig hts andieft- 
ist political groups warned fiat the opponents of 
privatisation were being “deducted.” According 
to reports by the Legal Aid Centre for Human 
Rights, the government purpose^ kept trade un- 
ion activists oiit of the efocmonsL ^Watkeis vrijo 
stand firmly against the sale of piubtic-fld^ctmi- 
parties and those who have certain political lean- 
ings were excluded,” Ate reports said 
The centre’s director, Hisham Mubarak, said, 
the centre had.filed around 9Q lawsuits with foe 
administrative court' on behalf of woricers who 
had been excluded. He described foeir exclusion 


as a ^flagrant violation of workers’ rights.” 

Exp laining foe alleged ^governm ental in- 
tervention,' Mubarak' claimed that “the 
-heads of general trade rations were ordered 
. to place obstacles in foe way of certain 
candidates to prevent them from com- 
pleting foe procedure of foeir nomination. 

In some cases, they refused to provide 
t hem with membership cards - — - a docu- 
ment that must be enclosed with foe nom- 
ination papers.” Mubarak also sadd that the 
election banners of some candidates were 
tom to pieces allegedly on the orders of 
company directors. . 

; T . “Some candidates who managed to sur- 
mount these obstacles jwifl be excluded for 
tamp ering with the ballot boxes," said Ab- 
del-Hamid El-Sheikh, a member of the workers' 
secreta ria t at foe leftist Tagammu Party. He pre- 
dicted that election-rigging “will take place on a 
large scale.” ' 

The government’s objective, El-Sheikh said, is to 
keep the trade muons firml y in its grip. “The only 
way to achieve this is to bring in representatives 
who obey the state's policies blindly and serve its 
interests,*’ be said. 

But El-Amawi denied that the government 
brought pressure to bear on any candidate, re- 
gardless of his political leanings. “The elections will 
be conducted impartially and foe best elements will 
win,” he said. 

Sources at foe higher election committee said the 



Candidates running for the trade union elections overwhelm many streets in Cairo with banners and stickers 


number of candidates who were excluded did not ex- 
ceed 100. According to Mohamed Mount the com- 
mittee’s rapporteur, they were kept out because they 
did not meet the candidacy conditions. 

Moursi said that about 500 candidates had their 
nomination contested by opponents. “After a thor- 
ough investigation, it was decided to exclude about 
100 of than,” he said. *T think that this is a natural 
measure which has nothing to do with politics.” 

As the elections began Tuesday morning, the turn- 
out of voters was meagre at the industrial suburb of 
Shubra ELKbeuna, north of Cairo. Each balloting 
station was maimed by three employees , who had tit- 
tle to do except wait for voters. 

Walk were plastered with banners and stickers. 


Security forces were positioned outside factory 
gates, ready to deal with any attempt to violate law 
and order. 

The sweeping majority of candidates repre- 
sented the rulin g National Democratic Party 
[NDP]. Leftists again charged that many of foeir 
representatives who oppose privatisation were de- 
liberately excluded. Others complained that most 
of foe candidates were old and that the younger 
generations were not represented. 

The second stage of trade elections will start on 
16 November with workers competing for seats on 
the boards of foe nation’s 23 trade unions. Ten days 
later, elections will be held to decide who sits on the 
board of the General Federation ofTrade Unions. 


Iron and steel scenes 


The battle over trade rations has- al- 
ways bad a special flavour in Hetwan, 
because foe area includes foe country’s , 
largest state-owned' factories and is 
known as a hotbed for political ac- 
tivism for various political groups, 
mainly leftists and foe illegal Muslim 
Brotherhood. 

:Most of the Hdwan factories’ arenot 
included in foe government's privat- . 
isatioo plan because of their strategic 
importance and foe large ' investm ents 
involved. As a result, tins election bat- 
tle has focused on personalities, can- 
didates’ political background and ' tbe 
services they could provide to workers. 

Tight security- measures were im- 
posed from foe early hours of .Tuesday 
-‘morning to assure that foe election day - 
wouldkass safely. But p&cednres' ifid 
not go*as scheduled -and ballot boxes 
were opened at least four hours late. 


making it impossible for at least 30 per 
cent of foe workers to cast their ballots. 

Faseeh EI-Gabn, a candidate for the 
trade union committee, said that workers 
in the third shift, from 10.30pm to 7am, 
had to wait until 1 lam to cast tiieir votes. 
And ' because the start was delayed, they 
left without voting^ Public relations of- 
ficials at the factory blamed the delay on 
officials from foe Ministry of Manpower 
who arrived late to monitor the elections. 
They also blamed transport problems 
and traffic-cl ogg ed streets. Thus, a last 
minute decision was taken to extend vot- 
ing hours until 730pm, instead of 5pm 
as originally scheduled. 

. The 22,000 workers at the Iran and 
SiceT Complex lxad to choose a 19- 
meraber Hade amcm comimttce but of 
219jbandidates and also elect two worker 
representatives on foe board of directors 
enn of 17 candidates 


What caused most complaints among 
workers was foe complexity of the bal- 
loting card — a 40cm by 20cm paper. 
Only force days before the vote, a new 
system was introduced, dividing the 
company into 15 dep ar tme n ts. Workers 
had to choose between one and four can- 
didates from each. 

“This is a balloting paper for doctors 
and engineers, and not simple workers 
like ourselves,” one voter said. The 
paper listed the names of all 219 can- 
didates in fine print A very small box 
beside each name had to be ticked by the 
voter w ishin g to choose him- “More than 
50 per cent of the votes will be invalid,” 
predicted Ali Ibrahim Mahmoud, another 
candidate. “The illiteracy rate among 
workers here is higher than 50 per cent, 
and I aim sure that even educated work- 
ers would make mistakes.” 

Due to tire complexity of the balloting 


paper, workers could take at least 10 
minutes to make foeir choices. This ted 
to further delays and long queues in 
front of the 50 balloting stations spread 
throughout foe sprawling factory. 

Gad EkHaq Taha Mahmoud, a can- 
didate, complained that the management 
had refused a demand to allow worker 
representatives to attend the count “We 
did not want representatives of all 219 
candidates to be at the count, but we 
could have chosen three or four to repre- 
sent os so that we would feel totally sure 
about foe results,” be said. 

Most candidates for the trade union 
committee belonged to one of three ma- 
jor trends: leftists and members of the 
Tagammu Party; Muslim Brotherhood 
sympathisers; and candidates supported 
by the factory’s management The latter 
became known to foe workers as foe 
“services list”, because foeir campaign 


focused on foeir ability to provide bet- 
ter services to workers as a result of 
foeir close links to management 
Tagammu and Muslim Brotherhood 
sympathisers distributed leaflets, ex- 
changing accusations of corruption 
and other malpractices. Members of 
Tag amm u made some major gains in 
foe last union election in 1992, but 
judging by workers interviewed this 
year, they were not expected to 
achieve a similarly good result 
One of the main Muslim Broth- 
erhood figures r unning for a seat on 
the trade union committee is Mo- 
hamed Path El-Bab, a member of par- 
liament A Muslim Brotherhood sym- 
pathiser told Al-Ahram Weekly be 
expected foe group to make greater 
gains than in the previous elections 
“because of foe services we offer to 
foe workers.” 


Iron lady behind 
the mask? 

Egypt's so-called 'Iron lady' has been 
located in Athens and, asMourid 
Sobhl reports from the Greek capital, 
the government is making an all-out 
effort to have her extradited - - 


The tracking down of a woman, believed to be 
Hoda Abdel-Moneim, who fled Egypt 10 years ago 
accused of large-scale fraud, has caused a fiuny of 
activity as the Egyptian authorities attempt to secure 
her extradition from Greece. 

Police Maj. Gen. Serageddin EFRoubi, chief of 
foe Egyptian chapter of Interpol, visited Athens /at 
the be ginnin g of this month to press the- Interior 
Ministry's case, which rests on a three-year prison 
sentence, passed in absentia, for the issue of a bad 
cheque for $50,000. Egypt and Greece are bound by 
an extradition treaty. 

Before her escape, Abdel-Moneim. known as^. foe 
‘iron lady*, ran a land-developing company- called 
Hedeco. She reportedly collected miUjoris. of 
pounds from would-be buyers of apartments in 
buildings which her company was constructing. But 
instead of delivering foe apartments to the buyers or 
re-imbursing them, she fled the country, reportedly 
with the help of a senior official. 

At Egypt’s request, the Greek authorities ordered 
foe woman to be remanded in custody for 20 days, 
and an Athens court began bearings to decide 
whether she should be returned to serve her prison 
term and face further investigation in Egypt 

Giving evidence before the three-man court the 
woman, speaking in En glish, denied that her nam e 
was Hoda Abdel-Moneim and claimed that she was 
Safiya Mohamed Sallam. Also claiming that she 
was Christian, she said she had left Egypt at foe age 
of four and had not set foot on Egyptian soil for the 
past 40 years. She alleged that the Egyptian author- 
ities were hounding her because she donates SI mil- 
lion annually to Egyptian churches. 

The woman said that she had been educated in the 
United Stases and then came to Athens where she 
started five shipping companies, employing as 
many as 1,750 Greek workers and earning foe 
Greek government an annual $19 milli on profit 

One of her two Greek lawyers presented foe court 
with a copy of a birth certificate, bearing foe name 
of Safiya Mohamed Sallam, which had been en- 
dorsed by foe Egyptian Foreign Ministry and foe 
Egyptian Embassy in Athens. 

However the appearance of Interpol’s EI-Roubi as 
a witness for the prosecution seems to have exposed 
her story as a fabrication. He told the court that Sa- 
fiya Mohamed Sallam was in fact the wife of foe 
janitor of a building owned by Abdel-Moneim in 
Heliopolis. El-Ronbi presented foe court with a 
dftwfo certificate showing that this woman bad died 
in 1994. He also presented an Egyptian forensic re- 
port dating that the fingerprints of Abdel-Moneim 
and the demined woman were identical 

El-Roubi’s appearance in court clearly took the 
woman by surprise and she wept openly. Her law- 
yers attempted to cast doubt on EI-Roubfs tes- 
timony by citing die evidence of foe birth certificate 
in the name of Sallam. and the woman insisted to 
the court “1 am a businesswoman who has been un- 
justly jailed. I demand to be released because my 
companies have stopped functioning, which threat- 
ens foe future of 1,750 Greek wotkers." 

After a brief recess, foe court decided to remand 
the woman in custody for 20 more days, during 
which a decision would be reached on whether she 
should be extradited to Egypt 
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On 3 March 1902, two small newspapers, 
Himarat Munyati ( life -Donkey of my Do- 
sire)' owned bv Mohammed -Eflfenrii Tawfiq 
sod El-Baba GhoRu owned by Abdel Mag- 
uid Kamel, featured a photograph of foe 
Mufti of Egypt '-Sheikh Mohamed Abdu, 

- dressed as a dancer and dancing with a Eo- 
W rttpean woman.' The picture was captioned 
by a satirical poem. The occasion^ for satire 
was Sheikh Abdn’s rece n t [Transvaal fat- 
wcT (religions ruling) pa mining! some in- 
dividuals in foe Transvaal .“to wear hats in 
the performance of foeir duties.” When it 
came to light that the photograph was a fake, ' 
made using superirnposmon^it precipitated * 
an outcry that 'Would not .-.only effect -tin 
owner of Himarat Munyati; but woqjdajso . 
have significant bearings on foe freedom of 
the press. For its part, Al-.ihram -was qu ick 
to censure Mohamad Tawfiq. However, it. 
did nflrgb'as far && others who asked for the - 
re-enactment of foe Law of Publications 
which had been suspended eight years pre- 
viously in 1894. 

Al-Ahram ' s coverage of this incident be- 
gan on 7 March 1902 when h reported that 
the inhabitants of Al-Darb Al-Ahmar “had 
submitted a petition to the public^pros- 
ecutor's-officeTalorting them -to foe* poem 
published in Himarat Munyati that mocked 
the character of His Eminence Sticilfo Mo- 
hamed Abdu, mufti of Egypt.” The JMuffi 
himself also filed a cqmphunt'with foe (ups- - 
ecution in response to which, it' summoned, 
foe owner for questioning.. 

A l- Abram Also recedvnd a letter signed by" 
30 Owrcne notables. The letter held that foe 
; def ama ti o n of foe character of .foe Mufti vras 
contemptible and, moreover; foe water of 
foe satirical poem “included Qqr’anie verses 
' ^ in an ina p pro pri ate context which con- . 
statutes an affirnrt tothefrrifo.” ... 

Reaction readied the hall of the General 
Assembly where, fo- foe session of T6 
March, one of the members, Amm Bek Al- . 
Shamn, said, “Wcsee foe most djarepatable 
people these days setting up newspapers' to 
spread their foufness and foeir asrauli pn de- 
cency and virtue- 1 therefore propose .that - 
this assembly ask foe government to pass a' 
general law of foe press in order to protect 
the people ft ren mis chaos and Xo punish 
those who transgress.” . 

AJ-Ahram declared its apjxoval of “fins ', 
worthy demonstration, -as ff is proof of foe 
feelings ofthe nation and its real to protect - 
foe dignity of its distingnidted leaders and 
ulemas.” At foe same time; however, it ex- 
pressed its hopes that “foe maner wffl md 
' here and that his excellency foe Mu fti wi ll. 
forgive -and that the owner of foe news paper 
wfll forswear such actions in foe future. This 
is for preferable to a trial and all thal it en- 
tails, particularly since what appears in eoch 
a satirical paper should nor generally be rak- 
1 ea too seriously." ' 

• Al- Abram's appeal for- moderation wat 

most likely motivated by . the voices in the 
General Assembly calling &n measures to 
restrict the fieedom.of foe press. However, 
its appeals went unheeded as the public 
prosecutor went ahead with proc eedin gs, to 
bring ^ foe owner of Himarat Mmyad to trial. 
On 1 April .the court found Tawfiq guilty. 
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Himarat Munyati, 
which literally 
means ‘the donkey 
of my desire’ 
sounds like the title of a comic or satirical 
book, article or poem. Not so in early 
20th century Egypt it was the name of a 
newspaper. That newspaper belonged to 
a family, of smaH-timej privately-owned, 
poorly-edited publications which thrived 
on scandal and mud-slinging without 
bothering about principle in their quest for 
vfnoney and advantage. Their proliferation 
led to demands for government meas- 
ures to restrict the freedom of the press. 
Dr Yiinan Labib Rizq tells the story in 
this instalment of his tajes of Egyptian life 
-as-mirrored by Al-Ahram . 



end sentenced him to three months in prison. 
Four days later, the court pronounced its ver- 
dicr against the owner -of Al-Baba GhaBu 
who jtt sentenced to '"'Six' months im- 
prisonment. As the cefl dooTs closed behind 
foe two newspapennen; the doors to the 
: question if freedom of foe press ware Sung 

wide opesL The matter had been at isstte be- 
fore, bat not with the potential gravity, with 
which it posed itself in foe wake of this in- 
cident, 

‘ When foe old law of the p ress was re- 
scinded, there, was a rapid spread of small 
privately-owned newspapers. Moat of these 
newspapers were not op to the task of ed- 
ucating the public to which they ostensibly - 
pledged themselves. Their owneas were an 
- odd collection of indrvidnals, some of whom 
saw journalism, as a vocation rather, than a 
mission. For others, it was a means fix foe 
. extortion of individuals or groups, foe sent 
of joumaHsn that has acquired the epithet 
“file yellow press", though Al-Ahram had 
another name for it “file renegade press.' 5 

This same period saw a sharp polarisation 
in foe camps of Egyptian jwhtical opinion. 
On foe one side was foe Bntish.BSgh Crea- 
missioii at Dubaia Palace/ foe symbol of foe 
occupation, supported by the pro-British A2- 
^^^toaw^newspBpcr. . A second c amp was. 

in various degrees by foe nationalist news- 
papers Al-Ahram and AI-Mu'ayyid. Abdm 
Palace in foe reigp of the Khedive Abbas H 
represented a third camp of opinion. This 
kbediveTra foe targrt ofinshmated or overt 
attacks of Al-Maqattam and supported by 
AJ-Ahram and AI-Mu ’ayyid. finally, there 
was file camp which supported increasing 
French influence; 1 which AJ-Ahram had con- 
sistently championed, as did Al-Uwa’ dur- 
ing its firrt five 'years. The smaller news- 
papers fluctuated between the yarious camps 


according to how they perceived foeir inter- 
ests could best be served. 

While the smaller newspapers were bribed 
by the occupation authorities in a blatant 
fashion, foe larger newspapers, foremost 
among them Al-Muqattam, received differ- 
ent forms of indirect support One of die 
most co m m on was to grant these newspapere 
access to information that was withheld from 
others. This rankled with die newspapers so 
deprived, particularly during times of major 
events when crucial issues were at stake. 

Another means .of indirect subsidy was to 
compel government administrations, - pro- 
vincial dignitaries and senior gove rnm ent 
employees to subscribe to the pro- 
government newspapers, ~ notably Al- 
Muqattam. As subscription was foe major 
source of income, the other newspapers nat- 
urally grumbled and one can imagine four 
elation when, at the beginning of his reign, 
Khedive Abbas II announced, “Government 
officials shall not intervene in file affaire of 
foe press, particularly as regards compulsory 


Authorities also attempted to restrict the 
circulation of certain anti-British news- 
. papers, by denying them entry into certain 
markets. Both Al-Mu 'avyid and Al-Ahram 
were' banned in Sudan after it was re- 
conquered and they were joined by Al-Uwa ’ 
shortly after it appeared. The pro-British Al- 
MuqatUm naturally had access to the Su- 
danese market. 

bn this highly polarised climate, foe minor 
newspapers would jump from camp to camp 
in foe pursuit of advantage, though at times 
these manocuvrings were not always as mis- 
placed as the a ttem pt of Himarat MunyatL 
One of fiie most famous such cases to be 
heard by the Egyptian courts involved two 
snail newspapers, Al-Muntr and Al-Waqt. 

, Both had attempted to mock Queen Victoria. 


and the latter newspaper featured her in a 
sarcastic cartpon. When the two news- 
papers’ ownezs were brought to trial, Egyp- 
tian popular sympathies rallied behind them 
and a campaig n was launched to collect do- 
nations on foeir behalf. These sympathies, 
however, did not save them from a heavy 
sentence, “which was condemned by foe 
public for its excessive severity." 

Generally, however, these newspapers' 
manoeuvrings were less noble and not in- 
frequently precipitated serious reactions. On 
one occasion, Al-Ahram published a letter it 
hurl received from one such newspaper own- 
er. The owner confessed thai foe reason his 
newspaper lauded Riyad- Pasha and attacked 
Al-Ahram was “only to obtain some money 
from the prime minister who rewards every 
newspaper that attacks you.” On another oc- 
casion, Al-Ahram cautioned its readers 
against these newspapers, die owners of 
which it branded as “hypocrites, deceivers 
and frauds.” It also rebuked some foreign 
language newspapers published in Egypt 
such as the Egyptian Gazette, for “giving for 
more weight to wbai these small, newly- 
established Arabic newspapers say than they 
merit Intelligent readers ofthe Arabic press, 
both Egyptians and others, unanimously 
condemn such contemptuous slander, es- 
pecially when directed at individuals who 
are far above any such calumny.” 

The case of Himarat Munyati forced eve- 
ryone in foe newspaper business to put foeir 
cards on foe table. The “renegade' news- 
papers grew ever more impudent Epi- 
tomising these were the Phonograph owned 
by Mitwaili Effendi Azmi and Al-Khala 'a 

(Licentiousness) foe name of which tells alL 
The Phonograph ran afoul of a 
whose name is not revealed by A I- A 
Mitwaili Azmi was tried on 1 February 1904 
in Shubra District Court, found guilty and 


sentenced to six months prison and a fine of 
1,200 piastres. Although it is not explicitly 
stated, one surmises from foe news report 
that he had been prosecuted on charges of 
defamation of character and extortion. Al- 
Khala o’ s case is clearer, given the exposure 
it was given in several successive Al-Ahram 
editions. The proceedings against the owner 
took place in Sayeda Zeinab Court on 20 
February 1904 on charges of defaming the 
honour of members of foe Daramalli family. 
The star witness in this trial was a certain 
. Garni] Effendi Fabmi who testified that foe 
owners of the newspaper had used bis ser- 
vices as a go-between with the Daramalli 
family in order to extort money from them 
for foe newspaper to keep silent The court 
sentenced both newspaper’s owners to 
lengthy prison terms. 

The Phonograph and Al-Khala 'a were not 
alone in this domain. Al-.ihram is replete 
with numerous similar cases, the most im- 
portant of which involved the famous Egyp- 
tian revolutionary leader, Ahmed Grabi, af- 
ter his return from exile. Described by Al- 
Ahram as “tbe man who had once been a pa- 
sha", Orabi brought a case against the owner 
of Al-AJkar newspaper on charges of slan- 
der. Tbe owner was acquitted by tbe court. It 
is curious that Al-Ahram in its coverage of 
this incident appeared to sympathise with 
tbe defendant rather than the defendant’s 
victim. Perhaps Bichara Taqla stQJ bad vivid 
memories of how his newspaper suffered at 
the hands of foe Orabi supporters ovettwea? 
ty years previously. 

Tbe frequency of these cases and the de- 
tention of numerous journalists behind bars 
brought two issues to the fore. The fast was 
foe cause of establishing a journalists syn- 
dicate to offer some shield of protection 
from others and from themselves; the sec- 
ond concerned the increasing calls to restrict 
what was considered the excessive freedom 
the members of the press had enjoyed during 
the previous decade. 

Al-Ahram had long been interested in 
founding a journalists union, though com- 
mentary in this regard appeared only inter- 
mittently on its pages. At foe end of 1895 it 
appealed for “a newspaper syndicate”, 
which, “if it is of only 10 per cent service to 

the newspapers, it will be of 90 per cent ser- 
vice to foe readers, for foe powers that be 
will learn how to show the necessary respect 
for public opinion whose primary mouth- 
piece is foe press.” 

Several days after fids article appeared, 
Al-Ahram expressed its disappointment that 
“foe owners of other newspapers have re- 
mained deaf to our appeal.” It added: “How- 
ever, we will not despair of reaching this 
goal in the future.” It was a theme Al-Ahram 
would repeat frequently over subsequent 
years. 

Curiously it was the smaller Arabic lan- 
guage newspapers that began to call upon 
each other to exercise restraint Odder yet 
was foe fact that file campaign to restrict the 
liberty of the press in Egypt was cham- 
pioned by some British newspapers. Fore- 
most among these was foe London Times 
which said, 'The nationalist newspapers of 
Egypt should have some of their rights taken 


away because they represent a source of 
danger to national security." Al-Ahram was 
not about to remain silent over this imputa- 
tion and devoted a series of articles to the 
question of the freedom ofthe press. 

In one article ft said. “The secret behind 
Great Britain's progress is in great part due 
to foe contribution of the British press to ad- 
vancing the activities of that nation, which 
affords us the opportunity to assert that the 
freedom of the press has assisted the success 
of that nation." In a subsequent article ft at- 
tempts to define foe concept of criticism. 
Unfortunately, ft says, “The Orient is un- 
familiar with this word unless it is tainted 
with slander and defamation. It has yet to 
comprehend that criticism is a means for re- 
form through admonition and a form of 
compassion offered through advice." 

Tbe newspaper was distressed to find that 
some ofthe most influential writers in Egypt 
were advocating introducing a new law to 
“encumber our pen with more fetters and re- 
straints.” It agreed with the opinion of many 
who said that “we should be contemptuous 
of every writer who stoops to insolence and 
obscenity and whose pen cannot aspire be- 
yond foe ignoble assault on decent people's 
honour and base insolence against those of 
lofty stature.” But at foe same time it rea- 
soned, “Would it not be wiser to conceive of 
a means to silence the tongues of tbe in- 
solent and the pens of the parasites rather 
than to impinge upon foe freedom which we 
enjoy.” 

Tbe issue of freedom of foe press had de- 
veloped such urgency that foe British high 
commissioner began to include a section de- 
voted to this topic in his yearly repents. This 
section in his 1904 report was particularly 
lengthy, li included a list of foe most im- 
portant journalists who had been prosecuted 
and sentenced over the previous year Bay- 
oumi Ibrahim, owner of Al-Tamlhil, Mo- 
hammed Abbas, owner of Al-Khala "a, Ab- 
del-Maguid Helmi, owner of Al-Baba 
Ghallu, Hussein Tawfiq. owner of Al-Amqb. 
Mohamed Tawfiq, owner of Himarat Mun- 
yati and Ahmed Mitwaili, owner of the Pho- 
nograph. Cromer attributed this, phe- 
nomenon to foe rise in foe journalists'- use of 
foe threat of public exposure to extort mon- 
ey. He said that this ruse had been par- 
ticularly prevalent among some of foe own- 
ers of Egyptian newspapers who were of 
lower class origins. Those who seek to earn 
foeir living in this manner, he concluded, 
were “a plague to society ” . . 

Tbe famous Lord Cromer was quick to 
add, however, “Whatever faults one finds in 
foe local newspapers, some of them play an 
important part in educating the nation.” Un- 
fortunately, foe pummelling the national 
press received at tbe bands of 'its critics au- 
gured ill for die cause of freedom of foe 
press. Indeed die measures to restrict it be- 
gan that same year, 1904. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 
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Business against the political odds 


Working against a turbulent po litical 
backdrop, the ministry of foreign affairs 
is .calmly going ahead with aU the d**w ls 
of preparations for the Middle East/ 
North Africa economic conference . Raouf 
Saad, deputy foreign minister for re- 
gional cooperation, is in charge of co- 
ordinating with other government and 
public sector agencies the Egyptian pro- 
jects to be presented to the conference. 
He represents Egypt in the special com- 
mittees currently overseeing the es- 
tablishment of the regional bank and . 
business counaL In an interview with Al- 
Akra m Weekly, Saad said that the Cairo 
conference vnB give precedence to busi- 
ness over politics and will reflect sig- 
nificant changes in die international, 
Arab and Egyptian economic and polit- 
ical arenas . 


The Cairo conference will give prominence to inter-Arab relations and the role of the private 
sector in regional cooperation. Ghada ftagab interviews the deputy, foreign minister for 
regional cooperation on the fogic behind the preparations for the summit. 


Why has Egypt decided to go ahead 
with the economic conference, despite 
the heavy polittcal odds against it? 

It is a decision, it is a commitment. We 
are a country which respects its obliga- 
tions. The conference, as the president 
announced, will be held on time. Prepara- 
tions are being fi nafawd 

How do yon expect the Cairo confer- 
ence to be different from Casablanca 
and Amman? 

] think it will be diffe rent in many as- 
pects. The first concerns the political at- 
mosphere in which the summit is taking 
place. The s u mmi t m«3nmism is part of 
the peace process and that is the reason 
why so marry questions have been raised 
asbng whether the conference will take 
place against the background of the set- 
backs in the peace process over die past 
two months. 

AH efforts are now being intensified in 
order to rescue the peace process and put 
it on the right track in order to provide a 
better environment for the discussions, 
debates, and contacts that will take place 
during the conference. 

The second difference which will be 
felt in Cairo is that the concept of re- 
gional cooperation is changing and ac- 
quiring a larger dimension. Casablanca 
was a very special conference in-that it 
was the find tune an international confer- 
ence encompassed Arabs and Israelis 
meeting in an Arab country. 

It was a signal that under peace, Israel 
was being accepted not only as a political 
.entity, but also as an economic partner in 
the region. Here, peace would mean that 
parties are all equal, that there would be 
no exception, and no special treatment 
for any party and that the peace process 
is not a hostage to this or that party. 

In this respect, Israel does not neo- 
essarily have to be part of ajl regional 
cooperation plans, and the summit pro- 
cess does not hinge upon the political sit- 
uation in Israel. The only prerequisite for 


a full regional cooperation is a com- 
prehensive peace. 

Regional cooperation is acquir i ng ' a 
wider definition, op ening new horizons 
for inter-Arab cooperation. I dunk it is 
very important to roaae mb er that the ab- 
sence of peace has forced foe Arab coun- 
tries to exhaust almost all foeir res o urces 
on the Arab-Israeli conflict. Their de- 
cisions, including economic ones, were 
influenced by the- conflict. 

Therefore, the absence of peace baa ef- 
fectively delayed sohrtious for the Arab 
economic problems and Arab economic 
schemes for cooperation. 

1 -believe that foe political implications 
of the Arab summit test June received 
enough attention, but if one reads die 
declaration, one can detect a notable 
change of tone; a dynamic interaction 
between politics and economics. While 
foe summit confirmed fimt peace is an ir- 
reversible strategic choice, it also re- 
flected die new mentality for Arab coop- 
eration. • 

The first signal is the decision of the 
Arabs to establish the Arab free trade 
area. But this time it is not a mere polit- 
ical reaction, taken only to serve political 
needs but a business choice aimed at ex- 
ploiting Arab resources through decisions 
made on the basis of economic feasibO- 

. i*y. 

There is considerable economic trans- 
formation fairing place in the Arab coun- 
tries. There are wide-ranging economic 
reforms fear are fairing place — ^ the 
example of Egypt — regulatory reforms, 
financial reforms, the offering of strategic 
projects to die private sector. 

The private sector is playing a leading 
role in developing economic relations be- 
tween Arab countries and in enabling the 
Arab region to face the challenges that 
are coming with the new international 
trading system, with the GATT agree- 
ments, With the global shift to market 
economies. The world economy is chang- 
ing and this highlights the dangers that 
the Arabs could face if they do not form 
a coherent regional gro u p in g. 

The Cairo conference is taking place in 
a rather different Middle East than the 
previous two summits. Regional coop- 
eration itself is no longer a new concept, 
but tiie existence of regional cooperation 
is by itself a signal of peace. 

The feet that there is peace reflects well 
an the individual countries. It means that 
international investors can came and in- 
vest not only in regional projects, but 
also in national projects in foe individual 
countries. 


In Cairo, we wfll be drawing on ex- 
periences of the past two conferences. 
We learned from the lessons of Cash 
abianca and Amman that these confer- 
ences should be devoted to the business 
c ommuni ty, and that is why we have in- 
troduced a new arrangement to ensure 
that business contacts take place in. an or- 
ganised 

We wiD have what we call a matrix 
making process, in which all p art icip an ts 
* will have information about other par- 
ticipants in advance. 

At the conference, participants can go. 
to a special office where they can ask to 
meet a certain person and foe secretariat 
will fix an appointment This is a major 
aspect which wifi distinguish the' Onto 

We believe it is the private sector that 
will lead the promotion of economic re- 
lations. The business commu n ity, know- 
ing that peace is a prerequisite fir coop- 
eration, will serve as pressure groups, to 
support the governments to go for peace 
and to advise their governments if they 
divert from the peace trade. 

In the previous two conferences, many 
of the participating countries, including 
Egypt, presented large numbers of pro- 
jects in an effort to attract potential in- 
vestors. However, only a handful of re- 
gional projects were ever disc— ed. Is 
Egypt planning a new approach this 
year? 

We have made a decision that, in the case 
of projects, quantity is of no importance. 
We brought professional experts to pre- 
pare the projects in a precise manner, 
which would give investors just enough 
information to maki» them curious to re- 
search the project further. So foe major 
difference this year is in terms of foe way 
die projects have been prepared. 

What happened to the projects which 
were presented in the -previous tw<f 
summits? 

This year we have a few of the old pro- 
jects but they have been pre p ared in a dif- 
femt way. We have dropped foe ones 
which will not serve a purpose and do not 
need any foreign investors. 

How many projects wifi the Egyptian 
book include? 

We are talking about 60 projects.This 
year they -wifi include not only pro- 
duction-related projects, but also .anew 
dimension of research and development. . 
It has projects for research, fix' high tech, 
and projects to meet possible hazards in 


-the region such as earthquakes. We are 
imrodori^ cooperation fur. the 

first time -this year. There are -common; 
dangers thflt'fee: region is facing and 
which need the cooperation of all foe par- 
ties,. ■ . ' 

Which projects do you expect wfll at- 
tract the mosTatten Son? 

This year we have a new category of pro- 
jects, which reflects the extent of con- 
ceptual change in economic drinking in 
Egypt Earlier this year, the government, 
for the first time, allowed the private sec- 
tor to invest in in f ra st r uct ure , under the . 
Build, Own, Operate and Transfer 
(BOOT) and the Build, Operate and 
Transfer (BOT) schemes. My expectation 
is that the BOOT projects which are be- 
ing introduced will attract most investors. 
We are pr esen tin g projects in infra r 
structure, transport, power and irrigation. 

WiD the conference be reviewing. pro- 
jects which were discussed in Amman? 
Yes, we hope to review the progress that 
has been achieved in these projects. 
Among these is the electricity grid, 
which connects Egypt, Israel, Jordan 
and the Palestinian Authority. The 
scheme is planned -to be connected with 
other electricity grids that could include 
Turkey and maybe other European coun- 
tries. 

There is also the gas -pipeline, which, 
depends mainl y on Egypt’s ability to ex- 
port gas to its neighbours. The pipeline 
goes from Egypt to Israel, Jordan and the 
Palestinian Authority and there are nego- 
tiations that it might go to Turkey later. 

Studies concerning .these ttfo projects 
have already been undertaken by con- 
sultancy firms and they, could possibly be 
starting a phase of wnplftnu umtatinm in 
three to lour years. These kinds of pro- 
-jects are long term by definition so they . 
fit very much into the peace environ- 
ment. They are a kind of preparation in 
anticipation, of peace. 

There are other fast-track projects 
which wifi be presented. They are mainly 
transport-related projects. In a region 
where you are rebuilding after war, trans- 
port projects are vital because they not 
only link the region together, but also 
provide the infrastructure fix real coop- 
eration. 

Another category which we wfll dis- 
cuss in Cairo represents what we call de- 
velopmem-integrated projects. Among 
1 these iS’ a project to -develop foe area of - 
T abar Eilat- Aqaba, through touristic activ- 
ities, economic zones and handicraft cen- 


The second is the south-east Med- 
iterranean project which includes Egypt, 
Israel, Jordan and the Palestinian Author- 
- ity. There are plans fix . touristic' activ- 
ities, agro-industries, fisheries and a Riv- 
iera-type road that would serve the 
tPalestmian Authority as it would connect 
foe region between El-Arish, Gaza and 
Asbdoud. 

Why are none of the regional In- 
stitutions established during the Am- 
man summit last year operational yet? 
And how modi progress bapr been 
made on theae institutions to date? 

In the case of the Middle East Develop- 
ment Bank; all negotiations -have been 
completed. The agreement of the bank 
has been finalised and has been de- 
posited with the UN since 28 Angus: and 
is open fix signature by foe 19 founders 
as well as fix new members. We have re- 
ceived an official request from China to* 
join foe bank and its request has bden 
supported by the regional parties as well 
as most of foe founding members. Its ad- 
mission is ex p ected to be finalised at the 
first meeting of the task force in charge 
of the bank. 

The only problem keeping foe bank 
from proceeding now is that we are still 
awaiting foe result of foe consultations 
going on between die US ad minis tration 
and Congress. 

According to constitutional procedure 
in the US the admini stration has to get 
the authorisation of Congress to be able 
to join the bank and obtain fending to 
pay the US share of 21 per cent of the 
bank’s capital, which amounts to S52 
million annually fix five yi»rs. The ad- 
. ministration is rather determined to go 
ahead with the bank and they are ex- 
erting intensive efforts wife Congress to 
get ite agreement 

But the US under-secretary of com- 
merce, during a recent visit to Cairo, 
said it was unlikely that the ad- 
ministration would be able to win the 
approval of Congress while the elec- 
tion campaign ft going Oil. 

It is a zeal problem. If foe US does not 
sign foe agreement; it would weaken foe 
credibility of foe bank to start without p 
large shareholder. That is why we are 
waiting. The bank is- on hold until Can- 


Tariffs draw cheer and fears 

A decree reducing tariffs on imported products has local producers concerned about losing their competitive edge. Mona Et-Fiqi reports 


In a move aimed at securing IMF approv- 
al for a new standby-credit ar ran gement, 
the g ove rnm ent this month cut tariffs by 
10-25 per cent 

The cut effectively reduces foe highest 
rate for goods other than cars and luxury 
goods from 70 to 55 per cent and knocks 
the premium tariff rate down from 160 to 
135 per cent 

While for consumers and some industry 
, representatives, fee government's decision 
has drawn cheos, others like local auto- 
mobile industry rep r esent a tives are con- 
cerned that foe new tariffs will cut into 
their sates over fee coming period. 

AbdeJ-Moneim Seoudi, chairman of Su- 
zuki, Egypt, said that foe decree will lead 
to a reduction in automobile prices in gen- 
eral, but the impact will be partiprlarty re- 
flected in the price of small vehicles. 

‘With these kinds of tariff reductions, it 
may be bard fix some car manufacturers 
to survive, given that they rtly on im- 


ported components,” he said. Hence; foe 
need for a similar reduction in t ariflk an 
raw materials and components. 

According to other Egyptian producers, 
the new tariffs will sufficiently narrow the 
differense in price between local and im- 
ported goods, to the detriment of local 
producers. 

What the g o v e rnment should have done, 
they argued, is Iowa* tariffs on raw ma- 
terials used in local industries in order to 
bring down fee price of domestically- 
produced goods and thus i n cre as e their 

CC '*cl\wthe last few years, many Egyp- 
tian products have equaled imported 
goods in tenns of quality and undercut 
them in tenns of price,” said Mahmoud 
EL-Arabi, head of the Egyptian Federation 
of Chambers of Commerce. “As a result, 
consumers opted to p ur c ha se locally- 
made products.” 

But with the new tariff cuts winch have 


not been matched by a reduction in duties 
on raw materials, noted El-Arabi, Egyp- 
tian products may lose their competitive 
edge and witness a drop in sales that will 
affect many Egyptian industries, especial- 
ly small ‘and micro entaprises, and their 
workers. 

“If these industries are losing money, 
they will be forced to lay off a large num- 
ber of workers, and this wfll neither ben- 
efit fee government nor the wodoera and 
consumers,” El-Arabi said. 

Consequently, in a memo presented last 
week to Motueddm EKJharib, the min- 
ister of finance, El-Arabi requested a 20 
per cent reduction in tariffs on raw materi- 
als and components used in local in- 
dustries. The c u r ren t tariff on these raw 
m a teri als and co mp onent s ranges from 5 
to 30 per cent 

Explaining fee go v er nm ent's move, 
Mustafa Zaki, secretary-general of foe 
Cairo Chamber of C omm erce, noted that 


in accordance with the tenns of the EU 
partnership and GATT agreements, foe 
Egyptian gove rnm ent is obliged to lower 
customs duties in order to encourage im- 
ports. 

But foe government maintains fen* there 
remains a sufficient disparity between 
prices of imported and local goods despite 
the reductions canned out under foe new 
decree. 

Zaki, however, believes friar “this differ- 
ence in pace is not enough to protect lo- 
cal goods and, therefo r e, local producers 
must reduce their profit m a r gin so feat 
their products remain competitive with 
imported goods.” 

‘The burden of the third phase of the 
economic reform programme wfll be 
shouldered by the local producers,? added 
Zakj. “They wfll have to endure the prob- 
lems resulting from fee new decree.” 

To Hgtitwi tfifei burden, he suggested, 
the government should reduce some of 


the other liabilities local producers face 
such as taxes. 

Other industry repre s ent a tives, such as 
those dealing in gold, however, stand to 
benefit from- the new decree. Under its 
provisions, the tariffs on imported gold in- 
gots have been reduced from five to one 
percent. 

"This decree will encourage gold pro- 
ducers to import gold ingots aid man- 
ufacture them,** said Shenf El-Sergem, ft 
gold' dealer. “As a result, the local in- 
dustry will flourish. Moreover, foe decree 
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IT WAS A relatively tame week on the 
Egyptian stock ranforaige. as .brokers con- 
tinued to grapple wife fee complexities of. 
the newly-implemented central depositary 
' system. Moreover, the absence of any new 

offerings in state- 

owned en- -nr ~ 

t e rpr ises also con- 
triouted to the 
generally dull 

week of trading JJM B sl" 

which ended wife 

the General Mar- 

lot Index dosing' ■ ■ 

at 234.2, a 0.29 233 — g gP Mg 

point drop from- - 

its opening level. 

The value of 
transactions wit- 1 “ 

named a sharp 
drop, f alling from 

LE26655 foe 231 

wed: before to jj|§fiH9ps 

LE64Jj^ miHion ' . 

Trading in the 230 

shares of milling 

companies was .its: 

varied. While foe 7/10 8/10 

South Cairo mfd ■ ■ ' 

Giza MSUs and 

Bakeries Company led the market in trams 
of value and volume of transactions, trad- 
ing IJE 1 1.22 million in shares, the vahteof 
its suck lost LE3 to dose at LE52 p6r 
share. On foe other hard, shares of the 
East Delta M3Is Company gained LE5 to 
doseatLE39.5. 

The financial and real estate sector*s in- 
dex also took a turn fix the worse, slipping 


by 0.48 points , to level off at 283.63 
-paintx. News ;feat France's Sodetee Gene- 
rate bad acquired 51 per .cent of the Na- 
■ tional Socictcc Gouade Bank pushed the 
Tatter's share value up by LE5.' The dazes 
- -- • • • • • : idosed at LE4S0. 

— ; — : — — — : ' Medmat. Nas fix 

Housing and De- 

yekwjment’s 

' • • - ii— , stock increased 

™ va * ue I*E4 
to cfcne a* LE15, 

■" while those of 

' fo* 1 Cairo Hous- 

J3 mg and Uiban- 

isatio© C ompany 

gggjjg^j . hgtl43 roffodL 

SrtorerTS' 

LE17.93. The 

afi&aESg • • Mcfecal • Pro-'. 

.. fesskmals fix 

FbamtaceuticaTs 
■ shares, on ’ the 

i , other land, jeg- 

r iaered a 28 per 

. not tui . c oat increase in 

• *™ value and peaked 

9/10 - urn r • atlE32. . 

. Trading . ‘ in . ■ 

■ ' bonds,' as remal 
was nuninw l in relation to shares, “wife 
only LE2JS4 tmtHan in. the securities- 


grass gives its authorisation. After that 
we will proceed. We have prepared all 
foe Jogistks for Hr transitional .team 
which will be workin g in Cairo to over- 
see the e^dslishiDcait ofthebank. We are 

expecting the bank to come into opera- 
tion fry November 1997. 

Is ft true that Egypt walked out of the 
recent meeting «f the second regional 
institution, the Middle East' Med- 
iterranean , Travel and Tonrnm As- 
sodatkm? 

What happened in MEMTTA is that the 
board of governors met the' tome day 
troubles started in Jerusalem. The Pal- 
estinian delegation declared- at .foe be- 
ginning that they would, not p a rtic ipa te; 
which meant there was no quorate for the 
meeting. The Egyptian delegation insisted 
that the meeting could not go an without 
the Palestinians. 

Otherwise MEMTTa has enjoyed con- 
siderable progress. It b waiting only fix 
notification by the regional parties of 
their acceptance of the charter. This has 
mrt happened yet We have' to go through 
constitutional .procedures to gst the ap- 
proval of fee parliaments. In the case of 
Egypt parliam ent is cuueully out. of ses- 
sion, but technically the MEMTTA is 
ready. 

Once yon have- the charter in place and 
yoa have the association working from 
its headquarters in Tunisia, tourism by it- 
self is an easy product to sell under 
peace. We expect that it will be tn opera- 
tian early next year. 

The Regional Business Council (RBQ, 

I understand, is having difficulty tak- 
ing off? 

Technically , there are no problems with 
the RBC, but politically we have been 
unable to proceed with fee council under 
the circumstances. 

The RBC is one of the institutions 
which demonstrate the dose inter-linkage 
between the peace process and regional 
cooperation,, because it is designed to 
promote trade and investment It was es- 
tablished by fee private sector and will 
belong to the private sector. There will 
be no official participation. 

We have been unable to get the steer- 
ing committee of this council to meet 
simply because these is no way to farce 
the private sector to particip a te. This was 
particularly dear in the case of the Pal- 
estinian private sector. 

They said they could not accept the feet 
that they were going to sit wife the other 
regional parties and' discuss how to pro-' 
mote trade while cm a daily basis they 
face dosures and restrictions by Israel on 
the movement; of goods and labour. 

This teghfigjhted how a delay in the 
peace process could negatively aflect re- " 
gional coopefation and Ijow its mogreto 
could positively affect r^pkmaT'coqp^" 
eration. _ . 


Consumers, be added, wfll also be able - 
to .buy cbeapar gold since the pace of' 
each gram of gold will be reduced by 
nearly I£l. * 

Another Cgiro jewellery shop owner ex- ‘ 
plained that since .foe tariff on imported 
ma nu f actu red gold is still 40 per cent pins 
another 20 per cent ht other dories, local , 
industries . will not be jeopardised. 


Facility agreement 

. THE AFR ICAN Expart-Innxxt Batik 
(AFREXIMBANK) last week signed a 
five million dollar facility agreement 
wflfaMerrfeamBanldngCorpcimtKxiNi- 
geria. Limited (MBCN). The facility 
wfll be mainly directed to financing 
■ t rade inmanufoctured goods. 

Addressing attendees at the gigning 
ceremony, Kama! H-Kheahen, head of 
file operations division of the AFREX- 
IMBANK, pointed out feat the facility’s 
significance is that the inputs of the 
manufactured goods to be financed will 
originate from regional tnatkets , and the 
finished products will primarily be 
heading for African countries: As such, 
if will help promote intra-African trade. 

This latest move is part and parcel of 
the balk’s drive to encourage foreign 
investors to fixmaHse deals wife Af- 
rican banks. The Cairo-based AFREX- 
IMBANK was established in 1993 by a 
number of African countries and re- 
gional and international investors to fa- 
catitate, promote and oepand trade both 
inside and outside of Afric a. Th is agree- 
ment was die third AFREXIMBANK 
signed wife a bank firm Nigeria, whose 
government is AFREXIMBANK’s larg- 
est shareholder. 

_ The recipient of fee finality, MBCN, 
is a joint venture operation' -between 
Banqbe Paribas and a small grotto of 
Nigerian investors, and was one of fee 
few local banks that survived Nigeria’s 
- finan c ial crisis in fee early 1990s. 


In all, the foams of 20 conipauje s in- 
creased in value, 28 lost ground and 22 re- 


nrab-EU talks 

EXPERTS from eight Mediterranean 
rim countries met last week to discuss 
flie proposed techn i cal fram e wor k fix a 
Sno-Me dite nanean free trade zone. 

The talks., which also fnrfndwl dis- 
cussions on fee form and na t u re of in- 
ter-Arab cooperation. required to es- 
tablish tins zone, tamed at adorning a 
protocol on common roles of origin for 
mara ria c taied goods in a manner best 
suited to the ****"4*^ and industrial 

structure of fee Arab coantTres entering 

■into partnerships wflh the EU. . 

“Soch a protocol is expected to be 
finalised by the time the Arab Med- 
itaranam states each conclude their rev- 
spective ^ bflateral partnership agree- 
ments wife die European Union,” said 
Ambassador Gamal Rsyyomni, chief 
Egyptian negotiator in the JEgypt-EU 
■ partnendtip talks. ‘These agreements 
are expected to be concluded within 
two to three years. 1 * 

To this end, die meeting last week is 
seen as a kejrstap towards establishing 
a greater Arab free trade zone, and is 
foe first in a series of cbostibutions 
which would increase fee Arab coun- 
tries’ negotiating capabilities wife the 
EU ad^beadd«L^ 

Participating in die meeting were 
Egypt, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan, Tu- 
mna, Morocco, fee European Connrds- 
sian and 1 IsraeL . Acconficg to Bayy- - 
aum^a Libyan delegation attended foe 
meeting but fid. not participate in . fee . 
'ffiscnssMfflSLv ’’ - : 


Ecfited by Ghada Ragafo 
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On the evening of 20 October 1967, a missile boat of the Egyptian Navy, departing from Port Said Naval Base on the Mediterranean coast, 
intercepted and sank the Israeli destroyer Ejlat. The following January, another of the Israeli navy’s crucial vessels, the submarine Dakkar, 
was lost offshore from Alexandria. How the submarine was lost, and where its wreck lies has remained a mystery. Gaiai Nassar pieces 
together the full story of the sinking of the Dakkar, and, with the testimony of retired naval officers, is able to shed new light on its fate 


On 25 Janaary 196S,tdexncdy Sana, ^affM , 
die Israeli naval base at Haifa were waiting' 
fv^jj routine radio message firanfoe Israeli 
sotflraiine Dakkar. The submarine, a new 
»Atiiinn to the Israeli fleet, was- eh route 
from Britain, whereit had been ovexhaoled, 
to Haifa, wifli a crow of 69 tin board.; 

Haifa never received foar message. Noth- - 
ing more was beardfram die submarine^ 
and, efforts on the part of 

Israel aqd several i n te rn at i on al agencies, the 
stray of its final houra has never beenpieced 
together, OTdyfte wreck of the submarine 
has ne^o;. fcieciC located. Die 


; oesmeement of die disappearance of the 
" - Dakkar, somewhere off die Egyptian coast, 
was made by Israeli Defence Minister 
Mashe Dayan before the Israeli Knesset on 

6 March 1968. 

Israel bad bought die Dakkar -as part of its 
_ strategy to achieve naval supremacy in 'foe 
Med iterran ean following die Arab defeat in 
,'lhe. 1967 June War. It had previously ac- 
quired the- destroyer RH**, and considered 
that a large submarine, of a size and so* 
pjristicatiqn unprecedented in die Middle 
- Hast, capable- of faoodiarding Alexandria,: 
f, would be d mqjor asset to ib nkval arsenaL - 


At this time Israel relied heavily on its sub- 
marine feme to prevent the Egyptian navy 
from threatening Israeli coastal areas, to de- 
fend the newly-acquired Sinai and generally 
weaken die Egyptian naval presence in the 
Meditenanean. 

■The Dakkar was overhauled in Britain — 
which, at die time, was" openly hostile to 
Egypt under the leadership of President Ga- 
ma! Abdel-Nasser — to very strict Israeli 
specifications. It was while tins major over- 
haul was in progress dm* Israel, still basking 
in the glow of the 1967 victory, awoke to 
the' news that die Eilat had .been surd: by 
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Egyptian surface-to-surface nnsateSL Die 
D akkar thm took on an added significance 
in terms of its possibilities for retaliation 
against Egypt 

For the Dakkar crew, in Britain for train- 
ing raider the cnxmnanH of British naval of- 
ficer Tony Watson, work intensified, with a 
doubling of training o p e rations for attack 
missions. And, beginning in January 1968, 
D akkar began its official service with the Is- 
raeli Navy, setting off on its journey to Hai- 
fa. 

According to information from the in- 
telligence agencies of various Med- 
iterranean countries, die Dakkar called in 
mid-January 1968 at a port in the Gibraltar 
region to obtain fuel and provisions. The 
submarine radioed home its expected arrival 
date in Haifa: 29 January. It continued to 
contact the Haifa base four times a day at 
specific hones as it proceeded east. On 24 
January 1968, at exactly 6.10am. Dakkar ra- 
dioed Haifa to report its position (latitude 
6834 north and longitude 2636 east). On 
die same day, it sent two messag e s asking 
pemrissicn to undertake some training ex- 
ercises near Egyptian territorial waters. 

So why did the Dakkar suddenly change 
course and head for Egyptian territorial wa- 
ters? This question, which has puzzled the 
Israeli media for 28 years, was answered a 
few weeks ago, and has thrust the dis- 
appearance of die submarine back into the 
headlines. 

The new facts came to light in the course 
of a new investigation ordered by Israeli De- 
fence Minister Isaac Mordechai. Activity 
reached its height in July of this year, when, 
according to Israeli accounts, salvage 
groups carried out four search missions in 
die region where the Dakkar had dis- 
appeared from Israeli radar screens. In the 
course of this summer’s investigations, it 
was revealed that the Dakkar bad reoeived a 
coded message at midnight on 24 January 
1968 from Israeli intelligence. The message 
was as follows: 

— “Base to Dakkar.- Base to Dakkar.” 

— “We read you clearly— Your in- 
structions?” 

— “Change course immediately to Dek- 
brflo in Alexandria... Target: an Egyptian 

■ craft taking part in an Egyptian .manoeuvre 
tomorrow 25 Jdnnary._ We-v^ ■inform you 
in a few horns about the position of the 
craft— Do not enter die port until we specify 
the position of target End of message-” 

That mo«mpg r 25 January, - the Egyptian 
Navy was prepa rin g for major manoeuvres 
offshore from Alexandria. With submarines 
and 55 other naval vessels taking part, then- 
main object was to boost naval morale and 
celebrate die. amfc-mg of die FJfa* The un- 
disclosed target of drat intelligence message 
was in fact the .ship on which — Israeli in- 
tefligence knew from reliable sources — 

Nasser, along with Egyptian naval leaden, 


would be watching tbe naval exercise. Die 
Egyptian president, Mossad had learned, 
was to inaugurate the manouevres himself 
to congratulate tbe Egyptian navy on their 
post- June 1967 achievements. 

Tbe captain of the Dakkar asked the base 
to allow him to return borne immediately af- 
ter ending his mission. Tbe base answered: 
“Return borne on 29 January 1968. Start 
your journey on 27 January rooming... 
Don’t be late- A surprise is waiting for 
you...” Tbe surprise in question was a fes- 
tival to celebrate not only tbe arrival of tbe 
most powerful submarine in the Middle 
East, fait also its assassination of Nasser. 

This turned out to be tbe Dakkar's last 
message. For five days Haifa attempted to 
make radio contact, and the entire Egyptian 
intelligence service was co-opted to join the 
search. On 31 January, Israel officially re- 
quested the American, Turkish, Greek. Cy- 
priot, and British navies to assist On the 
same day, Britain compensated Israel for its 
loss by presenting it with a submarine of tbe 
same model, die Dolphin. 

According to Israeli intelligence, die 
search revealed nothing, despite a possible 
lead from a British pilot who reported hav- 
ing seen a huge oil slick and some floating 
lifebelts in an area around Egypt's northern 
coast Defence Minister Mosbe Dayan made 
tbe decision to stop search operations on 4 
February 1968 because the hostile relations 
between the two countries precluded Israeli 
entry into Egyptian territorial waters. 

The signing of foe peace treaty between 
Egypt and Israel in 1979 gave Israel foe op- 
portunity to resume its search, and in foe 
early 1980s Israel asked permission to con- 
duct an underwater search in the region be- 
tween Bardawil in northern Sinai and Port 
Said, according to a report in tbe Israeli 
newspaper Yediol Ahronot in April of this 

year. 

Other reports suggest that Israeli in- 
telligence concluded that tbe Dakkar was 
lost between 10 and 60 miles from the 
Egyptian coast, in the region between Alex- 
andria and Port Said. Dus was based on foe 
sighting mi 1 April 1969, 15 months after 
the disappearance of foe Dakkar, of a float- 
ing lifebelt by a from Khan You- 

nts irt the Gaza Strip. An analysis of the re- 
gion’s currents had led foe intelligence 
service to pinpoint foe area as a possible lo- 
cation for the wreck. 

At foe beginning of 1996, foe Israeli De- 
fence Ministry proposed that die task of lo- 
cating the missing submarine should be put 
out to tender. A Dutch company won tbe 
contract, to be assisted by an Israeli com- 
pany. However, the matter. became tbe sub- 
ject of a heated military in Israel be- 

cause the . company decided to begin its 
search off the Greek coast, basing its de- 
cision an. estimates of the drift caused by 
c ur r en t s . Isaeli calculations, however, had 
suggested that foe 
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submarine could not 
be ^located in that 
area. Al-Akrom 
Weekly has also 
learned that foe 
same company later 
searched foe seas 
outside Egyptian 
terri torial waters 
near Dantieta, but 
qoam no thin g was 
found. 

Israeli press inter- 
est in foe story be- 
gan to grow and 
speculation was rife. 
At foe beginning of 
April 1996, foe Is- 
raeli newspaper 
Moariv published 
an exclusive photo 
of foe naval souht 
apparatus, which 
had detected a rec- 
tangular metal ob- 
ject, said to be situ- 
ated outside 

Egyptian territorial 
waters. It was 
thought, foe paper 
said, to belong to 
tbe missing sub- 


marine. However, further investigation of 
the object with sonar apparatus failed, as the 
apparatus smashed and because of strong 
Mediterranean currents. 

The same newspaper was later to report 
that Nasser had personally ordered foe at- 
tack on foe Dakkar. 

Another report, in Yediot Ahronot. re- 
counts how a driver working for foe Israeli 
Academic Centre in Cairo had told an Israe- 
li researcher how he witnessed die s inking 
of foe Dakkar. and that he himself had near- 
ly drowned Die driver did not reveal, how- 
ever. why he was,in foe area. 

And as Israeli media fascination with foe 
Dakkar grew, it was reported that a docu- 
mentary film was in production, financed by 
foe Israeli Ministry of Defence, dramatising 
the events. 

In August 1996 a seminar was held at foe 
Israeli Ministry of Defence to look into tbe 
disappearance, with contributions from lead- 
ing naval officers. Several theories emerged 
One was that tbe overhaul and modification 
of foe 1954-vintage Dakkar, carried out to 
meet Israeli naval requirements, had caused 
a weakening of its structure, which led to a 
reduction of its capacity to withstand water 
pressure in deep water. Tests on submarines 
which have been similarly upgraded have ' 
revealed several defects which have had to 
be corrected and it is possible that the crew 
were not property informed on bow foe al- 
terations might affect tbe vessel’s per- 
formance. It was also noted that the original 
testing on tbe Dakkar had been carried out 
in foe English Channel, where the water is 
not very deep. 

Some of those who opposed this theory 
argued that the tests on foe Dakkar bad in 
fact been comprehensive, and foal foe crew 
understood the implications of all tbe ves- 
sel's modifications. There was, they sug- 
gested, foe possibility that foe Egyptian 
navy sank the submarine because it was 
aware, from tbe crew's radio messages, of 
its proximity to tbe Egyptian coast 

And now, through tbe testimony of retired 
naval officers, the Weekly is able to contrib- 
ute something to foe solution of this puzzle. 
Retired Vice-Admiral Mobamed Abdel- 
Meguid Azab was captain of foe mine- 
sweeper Assiut in January 1968. He recalled 
how he had taken some senior students from’ 
tbe Naval Academy on board for training in - 
coastal navigation. One of foe cartels sighted 
an unidentified object in foe distance. Azab 
ordered foe ship to move closer to foe object 
and was able to ascertain that it was a sub- 
marine perisccpe. He radioed to shore for 
orders, meanwhile activating foe ship's ra- 
dar and preparing depth charges to be. in a 
state of readiness to cany out instructions 
immediately. - 

Several minutes later, tbe peijacope sank 
into the water and the submarine moved 
rapidly downwards, out of range of the ra- 
dar and sonar devices. It was never traced - 
again. 

Retired Vi co-Admiral Mobamed Youssri 
Qandfi. who had worked in the' Naval In- 
quiries Department, agreed with tins version 
of events. As soon as tbe submarine was dis- 
covered approaching Egyptian . territorial 
waters, it mode an abrupt plunge, he said, 
disregarding aO normal safety measures. 
Such a dive requires a depth of at least 
36km; foe Dakkar attempted foe manoeuvre ■ 
in only 18km of water. Water poured in. and 
the submarine hit tbe bottom of the sea — 
sunk without a single foot being fired. 

So, after 28 years, it looks as if the mys- 
tery is on its way to being solved: the Dakk- 
ar sank because of the Assiut. but was not . 
sunk dircctly by foe Assiut. Whether struc- 
tural faults on foe submarine contributed to 
its loss remains an open question. But, 
stresses Qandfl, although no attack was 
made on foe submarine, the Assiut crew can 
stiU take foe credit far its sinking, because in 
□aval tradition an assault need not involve 
foe use of weapons — confounding foe en- 
emy is an equally valid means of attack. 

Ironically, confusion also played a major 
role in foe sinking of the Eilat. In his book 
The Last Battle on the Destroyer Eilat, foe 
ship’s captain recounts how the first Egyp- 
tian missile launched at foe Eilat caused 
such confusion among foe crew that the 
ship's destruction was made much easier. 
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TUNNEL “VISION” 


Hussam Ahmed 


. T really dislike tunnels. To my eyes, they rank am o ng the most 
loathsome places on earth. Of course this is purely personal. 
Be that as it may, 1 still have my reasons for making such a 
categorical s t a tem ent. 

Tunnels are narrow and claustrophobic. The one I am most 
familiar with, the Queens Midtown Tunnel in New York, is a 
perpetual, suffocating traffic jam. Here conies another most 
objectionable trait of it and all other tunnels. There is no tarn- 
- ing back. Whether the tunnel in question opens onto equally 
congested streets, a mine field, or someone elsc’s holy shrines, 
once you get yourself stuck in it there is -no way back or out. I 
have an excuse though for getting myself trapped in a narrow, 
claustrophobic tunnel. It is the shortest route to work and, af- 
ter all, I am my decision's only victim. This is my excuse. 

What is Mr Netanyahu's? 

Yitzhak Rabin, whose Zionist credentials are not open to 
question save by the Yigal Amirs of this world, was an astute 
politician. As such, he knew that the position most feared by 
any realistic, mature politician is to find himself inside a tun- 
nel from which there is no turning back or way ouL Therefore, 
be did not open the Hasmonaean tunnel. Not stealthily. Not 
under cover of darkness. Not with heavy armed guard. Not at 
all. Like other Israeli prime ministers before and after him, he 
was well aware that any excuses tike “the tunnel being opened 
in the interest of the Palestinians to bring more tourists and 
more revenue to the impoverished Arab Quarter of Je- 
rusalem,” simply will not fly. Only sparks will. When one is 
sitting atop a powder keg tike the Occupied Territories, the 
- — last thing one would want to see is sparks flying. So, Mr Ra- 
bin is reported to have said that “a tunnel that has been shut 
far 2500 years can remain so for a few more until everything 
else is settled”. Not for lack of ideological commitment, but 
out of sheer political realism. Not Mr Netanyahu's style. 

Mr Netanyahu, in the best fashion of tunnel narrowness, de- 
clared that the anger at the opening of that infamous tunnel 
was nothing but a “complete fabrication”. He stated that the 
ensuing riots were the result of 36 hours of “sinister and cyn- 
ical mani pulation” by the Yasser Arafat-controlled media of 
the Palestinian masses. His oratory (eloquent, and in- 
flammatory as usual) lacks any mention of the reason why his 
predecessors chose not to tamper with this time bomb. He just 
prefers to gloss over these questions with generalities such as 
the tunnel being the “bedrock of our existence” and such like. 
Generalities that do nothing but stoke the flames without 
touching on the real life and death questions his decision has 
brought to the fore. 

Mr Netanyahu conveniently chooses to ignore all these 
questions. The American media, notorious for its aggressive 
interviewing, elects not to ask them. Because the answer is 
ready and silencing. To dare ask such questions is to pave the 
way for the persecution and massacre of the Jews by por- 
traying as the enemies of humanity and, in this particular 

case, the enemies of Islam (Mr Netanyahu's words). What a 
tunne l? And bow ap p ro p ri ate that it took nothing but a tunnel 
to cause the latest devastating explosion in the West Bank and 
Gaza! _ 

Being himself a prisoner of tunnel mentality, Mr Netanyahu 
is hardly the best candidate to extricate himself and the whole 
Middle East peace process from the quagmire he created. 
Without freeing himself from his own tunnel, irwould be im- 
possible for anybody to impress upon him that no South Lawn 
photo-ops, no hastily-arranged summits, no amount of rubber 
(or live) bullets can put an end to the catastrophic situation he 
has put us all in. Only ifc and when, Mr Netanyahu is able to 
get himself out of his ideological, narrow and claustrophobic 
tunnel could there be any hope of breaking the current im- 
passe. 

Much as I dislike tunnels, it has to be admitted that the Has- 
monaean tunnel might have at least one redeeming quality. Hj 
as Mr Netanyahu said tint tunnel remains ‘open, and always 
open* then we will all be deprived of whatever little relief de- 
rived from seeing the proverbial tight at ihe end of the tunneL 


EGYPTIAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
ABBASSIA, NASR CITY, CAIRO, EGYPT 
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REHABILITATION OF HELIOPOLIS AND 
WADI HOF SUBSTATIONS 220/66/11-6.6 KV 
ADJUDICATION NO. 1/97 
FOR 

THE REHABfTJTATIQN OF HELIOPOLIS SUBSTATION 


The Egyptian Electricity Authority (EEA) has requested 
a loan from the (KFW) for financing the foreign 


currency payments under the contract for which this 
invitation to tender is issued. 


EEA invites tenderers from eligible German firms for 
the design, manufacture, supply, transport, civil works, 
project management, erection, testing, setting to work 
and coraissiomng in accordance with tender documents 
and on turn key job bases for the REHABILITATION 
OF HELIOPOLIS SUBSTATION 220/66/11 KV. 


Tendering is limited to tenderers from the German market. 

The tender documents- are available at EEA cashier 
against presentation of payment receipt of a 
non-refundable (2000) U.S .dollars for each package 
from National Bank of Egypt (NBE) main branch 
EEA’s Account No. 880/90/14 together with an 
application (Original plus two copies) stowing the 
name, address, telex and telephone no. of both supplier 
and local agent and addressed to the General Director of 
Central Purchases Department during official working 
tours. 


Tenders (Technical + Prequalification & Commercial) 
to be submitted according to tender conditions in two 
sealed envdopes: 


1- Envelope (A) con tains the tenderer's technical 
proposal including all information as specified in the 


- PACKAGE (A) 220 KV INDOOR (GIS) 
WORKS. 

- PACKAGE O) 66 KV INDOOR (GIS) 

- PACKAGE (C) DELIVERY OF ONE POWER 
TRANSFORMER 125 MVA» 220 / 66/11 KV. 


CIVIL 


Envelope (B) contains the {nice proposal and the bid 
bond which will be returned to unsuccessful tenderers 
amounting to 2 % of the total tender value in freely 
convertible currency. 


Interested tenderers should submit both envelopes (A) 
and (B) on or before the day of 15/2/1997 at 12:00 
(noon) to EEA Central Purchases Department (See 
address below). 


The technical and commercial envelopes wifi be opened 
on the same date at 12.00 hours noon. 


Tenders will be valid for 150 days after offer opening 
date. 


Tenderer should be the manufacturer of the GIS 
equipment and transformer or trading company forming 
a consortium with manufacturer of main equipment. 

Interested tenderers may obtain further information j 
regarding tender documents from: 


Egyptian Electricity Anthority 
Central Purchases Department, 


Abbassfa, Nasr City, Cairo. 
Telex 92097 Power ON Fax:; 


2616512 
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Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat kisses the hand of Gaza Strip resident Hussein Audeht Allah. He is one of a dozen Palestinians receiving treatment in 
Jordan for wounds incurred during dashes with Israel! police in Jerusalem In September (Mr Reuters) 


Jordan distances 


itself from Israel ;i 

KING Hussein of Jordan made a drg£ 
malic gesture of support for Pal- 
estinians at this critical stage of nego- 
tiations with Israel when he arrived in 
the West Bank city of Jericho on . 
Tuesday. 

Hussein’s visit to the WestBank 
was the first by an Arab bead of state 
to the Palestinian sdf-rule aitas since 
the 1993 PLO-lsraeti Oslo Accords. 

Hussein and Palestinian President 
Yasser Arafat bad met earfieria flic . . 
week in die Jordanian capital Amman 
in an attempt to put pressure oufbe- 
rigbt-wing government oflsradi .. .. 
Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu 
to speed op the implementation of tee - 
Oslo Accords. The Jordaman monarcb 
then flew Arafat back to tee West - 
Bank himself 

“1 am happy to have tins op- 
portunity to stand next to you here in 
the laud of Palestine,” AP quesedfee 
monarch as telling Arafat at a joha 


The Jordanian monarch's visit came 
after Jordan warned eariierin the 
week that its relations with Israel will 
be affected if the latter fails to’honoor 
the Oslo Accords. Reuters reported 
teat Jordan’s ambassador to Israel, g*- 
Omar Al-Rifei , met Netenyaha’s pc?* 
litical adviser Dore Gold on Sunday, to 
arrange a high-level meeting this 
week with Netanyahn to convey tee 
“grave consequences” of Israel’s tam- 
pering with peace accords. This is a 
departure from Jordan’s previous tol- 
erance towards Israel. Jordan's tough- 
ening stance emerged after the recent 
violence in the Palestinian territories - 


which claimed the lives of 61 Pal- 


estinians. 


Talabanl launches 


Politics of brinkmanship 


Graham Usher interviews a noted Israeli historian on the roots of the recent Palestinian-lsraeli confrontation 


flan Pappe is one of the new generation of Is- 
raeli historians who have questioned the re- 
ceived histories of the Israeli state, most notably 
in his 1994 book, "The Making of the Arab- 
Israeli Conflict". He is also a member of the 
Hadash (formerly Communist) Party, the largest 
non-Zionist party in Israeli politics, with five 
members in the Knesset 

In an interview with Al -Abram Weekly, Pappe 
addresses what he believes were die causes be- 
hind and the likely consequences of the recent 
military confrontations between Israel and Pal- 
estinian forces in the West Bank and Gaza. 


logically opposed to a resolution of the Pal- 
estinian question as anticipated in tee Oslo Ac- 
cords than any of us imagined. Netanyahu is not 
simply incompetent or an inexperienced pol- 
itician. He is also a hard-line ideologue — which 
is much more dangerous. 


tee most alarming effect of the recent confronta- 
tions. 


How do yon account for the rapid deteriora- 
tion In relations between Israel and the Pal- 
estinians and the Arab states generally since 
the Likud government was elected? 

I think the critical cause is the political make-up 
of tee Likud coalition. The instinct of both Ne- 
tanyahu and his coalition partners is to prove to 
Israelis and the world that Oslo was a mistake. 
This is the only way you explain his govern- 
ment’s actions in the three months since Ne- 
tanyahu assumed office — it is one long series of 
deliberate provocations towards the Palestinians, 
of which opening the tunnel in Jerusalem was 
simply tee latest, albeit tee most explosive, in- 
cident 

These actions have little to do with Ne- 
tanyahu’s stated policy goal of "peace with se- 
curity”. Rather, they aim to expose the futility of 
Oslo, teat it cannot work. My view is teat Ne- 
tanyahu seeks a political crisis with tee Pal- 
estinians to give him the pretext of re-opemng 
the Oslo agreements, to say to the Palestinians 
and the Arabs, “Let’s go back to square one”. 
This is why Netanyahu stalled for so long over 
redeployment in Hebron. This is what Likud 
means when it says to Syria it wants nego- 
tiations “without preconditions” that is, nego- 
tiations without any Israeli commitment to with- 
draw eventually from the Golan Heights. 

Why is Netanyahu doing this? The only an- 
swer is that Netanyahu is much more ideo- 


Are you saying the recent confrontations In 
the Occupied Territories were intended by 
Netanyahn? 

No, I wouldn’t go that far. I dunk Netanyahu 
wanted to heat up tee territories a little to enable 
him to stall the Oslo process, especially the re- 
deployment in Hebron. But he didn't anticipate 
Arafat’s reaction. To extend tee “fire” metaphor 
a little further I think Netanyahu wanted to 
spark a small fire in the' West Bank and Gaza, 
what he didn’t expect was — faced with total 
paralysis in the peace process — Arafat would 
pour oil on tiie flames, that is, if there is to be a 
fire, then tee Palestinians would make sure eve- 
ryone, including Israeli soldiers, would get 
burned. 

I am not saying that Arafat instructed his po- 
lice to open fire on Israeli soldiers. I don’t think 
be did. I’m saying teat given the composition of 
the Palestinian police force — made up largely 
of PLO fighters and Fatah activists — it is whol- 
ly predictable that it would fight back in circum- 
stances where Palestinian civilians were being 
fired upon. That Netanyahu didn’t predict this is 
a measure of his political inexperience and/or in- 
competence. 


Given the international and Arab consensus 
that has been built on Madrid, and the Oslo 
processes, Netanyahu's efforts to change their 
terms unilaterally are bound to cause conflict 
not only with the Palestinians, but with the 
Arab states. Is he really prepared to take this 
risk? 

I don’t know about Netanyahu’s intentions. I do 
know that many Israelis are starting to ready 
themselves psychologically for war, even 
though it is a war nobody wants. This, I think, is 


You feel there is now a drift to war„. ? 

Most Israelis are aware that the political lead- 
erships in tee neighbouring Arab states are prag- 
matic, none of which seeks war with IsraeL And 
yet die recent deterioration in the Occupied Ter- 
ritories has app e are d to revive — in Egypt, Jor- 
dan and Syria — a sort of pan-Arabist commit-, 
meat to the Palestine question. Now why does 
this revival alarm Israelis so much? 

Ever since Begin’s electoral victory in 1977, a 
political consensus has been established here 
that Israel faces two conflicts, one with the Pal- 
estinians and one with the Arab states. There is a 
dispute among Israelis over whether tee Pal- 
estinian issue can be resolved, at least in tee 
form of a Pales tinian state existing alongside Is- 
raeL 

But there is little dispute — across most of the 
Israeli political spectrum — that tee conflict 
with the Arabs is solvable. The dominant view 
in Israel is that the 1973 was not over Palestine 
but over Egypt and Syria’s attempts to regain 
tee sovereign territories they had lost in 1967. 
When, in 1982, Israel tried to destroy tee PLO 
in Lebanon, tee Arab world did very little to 
help tee Palestinians. During the Intifada, that 
worid did even less. So most Israelis had drawn 
the conclusion that Israel’s relations with its 
neighbouring Arab states had, in fret, been de- 
coupled from the Palestinian question. 

The recent confrontations have redrawn the 
link. Mubarak says unless there is progress in 
Oslo the region frees “catastrophe”. King Huss- 
ein speaks of his “dark visions” should tee peace 
process collapse. Syria moves its troops in Leb- 
anon. Everyone — including Netanyahu — is 
suddenly involved in the politics of brink- 
manship vis-a-vis the Palestine question. The 
danger, of course, is teat if you go to the brink, 
it becomes very easy to fell over it This is why 
the region — in less than three months — has 
become so volatile. 


counter-attack . 

ONCE m ore the Kurdish enclave in 
northern Iraq Ins become the scene 

of K'ihyKkH infighting After losing 
key areas to the Patriotic Union of _ 
Kurdistan (PUK) last September, the 
Bagfadad-backed Kurdish Democratic 
Party (KDP), led by Massoud Ba rzani , . 
launched a counter-attack to retake tee 
town of Key Sanjak in northern Iraq. ‘ 

The attack comes in die wake of tee; 
PUK’s recapturing of most of the areas for- 
mally under its control, notably the strong- 
hold of Sulaimaniya earlier .in tee week. . 
PUK fighters are said to have stopped short 
of recapturing Arbil, the capital of tee . 
Kurdish enclave. jp 

PUK leader Jalal Talahani told thcFren&i 
news agency AFP from his offices in Su- 
laimaniya that “there is no pohticaT decision 
to free Arbil”. Talabani also told AFP teat 
he did not expect Iraq to intervene. 

United Nations officials told the agency 
that they could not c onfirm reports spread 
by the London-based opposition group, tee 
Iraqi National Congress, drat Iraqi tanks 
were stationed outside Arbil. A UN official, 
however, said that they were told by res- 
idents in the area that 300 to 400 tanks' had 
approached southeast of AxbiL ' • ; 

US State Department spokesman Nicholas 
B urns said that the US will remain neutral 
in the latest KDP-PUK fighting. A KDP 
delegation is currently in Washington for 
talks with State Department officials. 


Kuwait’s new cabinet 

KUWAIT’S new 14-member cabinet. was 
sworn into office by Prince Sheikh Jaber AL 
Ahmari Al-Sabah yesterday. On Tuesday, 
crown prince and prime minister. Sheikh 
Saad Al-Abdullah Al-Sabah, announced the 
composition of his cabinet 

Appointed in the wake of the National As- 
sembly elections, the new cabinet left the 
foreign affairs, finance and information port-' 
folios in the same hands, tee official Kuwait 
news agency KUNA reported- Howeva^ n 
seven new feces are featured in the new cab- 
inet, including the defence and oil ministers. 

Four elected MPs were given ministeri al 
positions, compared with five in tee pre- 
vious cabinet which also counled lS ment- 
bers compared to the cumtot 14. The ruling 
Al-Sabah family continues to hold the key 
portfolios. 

The 14 ministers can all sit and vote in 
parliament, whether they are elected MPs or 
not, which provides a further boost to tee 
government’s position in tee house. 


Kuwait’s winds of change 


Parliamentary elections in Kuwait are over. The real battle now looms over the chair of the coming house speaker 
to be determined next Sunday. Amira Howeidy reports on the result and challenges ahead of the new parliament 


The results of the elections of Ku- 
wait’s eighth p arliamen t, announced 
last week, indicate that the Islamists 
and their supporters will control half 
of the new chamber, as 13 of the new- 
ly elected representatives are mem- 
bers of Mamie-oriented organisations, 
while another 10 independent mem- 
bers are expected to rally behind 
them. The liberal-oriented parlia- 
mentary bloc in the previous parlia- 
ment emerged as the main losers, as 
they lost six of the 10 seals they oc- 
cupied in the outgoing parliament, 
with the result that 40 per cent of par- 
liamentary seats are now occupied by 
pro- government members. 

However, Kuwait’s Islamists cannot 
be expected to form one united bloc. 
The relationship between the S unni 
bloc in the new parliament and some 
Siri’ite representatives is fraught with 
tensions, as it was alleged that some 
■ Sunni Islamist groups formed unholy 
electoral alliances to prevent certain 
SM'ite candida te s from entering the 
parliament Hussein Qalla£ a Shi ’he 
clergy ma n who studied theology in 
the Iranian holy city of Qom, and who 
will be the first MP wearing a tradi- 
tional Shi’rte black turban and robes 
to ester the Kuwaiti parliament, won 
his seat with an overwhelming major- 
ity despite strong opposition by Sunni 
Is lamis t groups. 

Generally speaking, Sunni Islamists 
(12 out of the 15 Islamist newly elect- 
ed rep rese n t a tives) tend to be more 
moderate titan those elsewhere in the 
region, and not as anti-American, if 
only because they receive extensive 


state support and serve in the govern- 
ment The Shi’ite representatives (2 
independents and 3 members of the 
Shi'ite Islamic Group), however, are 
expected to be more vocal in their op- 
position to certain state policies, on 
bote domestic and foreign fronts. 
Hussein Qallaf told AFP last week 
that the government and parliament 
must “decide on a strategy to end the 
foreign presence in Kuwait-” 

“It is true that 25 MPs are Islamic- 
orieuted, but this term is not inter- 
preted negatively in Kuwait 'as it is 
elsewhere in the Arab, world; rather 
we refer to them as the conservatives 
who also constitute the majority of tee 
Kuwaiti people,” Abdallah Al-NTbari, 
MP and deputy secretary-general of 
the left-wing Al-Manbar Al-Dimocrati 
(The Democratic Forum) told Al- 
Ahram Weekly. 

Kuwait is the only Arab state in the 
Gulf region boosting a democratic sys- 
tem, and one of tiie very few in the 
Arab world that can make that claim. 
Many see the Kuwaiti democratic pro- 
cess as a test of how a traditional 
Arab- Islamic society could operate 
within a democratic framework. Its 
closest Arab neighbours — Saudi Ara- 
bia, Qatar, Bahrain, Oman and the 
United Arab Emirates — are ruled by 
famil y dynasties. A few have ap- 
pointed advisory councils, but none 
has an elected parliament 
“We voted for our new parliament 
and we succeeded in this important 
exam, which everyone is monitoring,” 
said Abdallah Khalifa Al-Shaigi, col- 
umnist at Al-Wiatan daily newspaper. 


“The Kuwaiti people proved that they 
get what they want through de- 
mocracy arid free choice.” 

One major drawback in this experi- 
ment, however, is that women cannot 
vote. Neither can a significant pro- 
portion of men because of restrictive 
citizenship laws and a ban on voting 
by members of the army, police and 
parts of tiie civil service. This leaves 
15% of tiie population as the only el- 
igible registered voters, triggering rife 
speculation on how far tee results will 
change if all those deprived of the 
right to vote participated in the elec- 
tions. 

The new parliament, according to 
Al-Nibari, “is more conservative than 
the outgoing one” and “less interested 
in enhancing political rights, including 
participation. Thus, one should not ex- 
pect any improvement regarding 
women's right to vote,” he told the 
Weekly. 

Many Kuwaitis express the view 
that their country is the testing ground 
for many of the hot issues splitting tee 
Arab world. Analysts say that this can 
be traced to Kuwait’s recent his- 
tory — the Iraqi invasion in 1990 and 
the seven-month occupation, followed 
by the Gulf War waged by the forces 
of the International Alliance to liber- 
ate the country. Before the war, Ku- 
wait was considered a country run by 
and for tee elite, its citizens made qcn 
by oil and coddled by hundreds of 
thousands of imported servants. But 
the trauma of the occupation, during . 
which the country's property was loot- 
ed and resistance met with summary 


y 


executions, put an end to all that 

The outgoing parliament, elected in 
1992 following tee liberation of Ku- 
wait: had 35 deputies labeled as “op- 
position," and it played a prominent 
role in invigorating political life in 
Kuwait The ’92 parliament, whose 
slogan was ‘protecting public money’, 
uncovered several corruption scandals 
and shady deals, and succeeded in 
forming an auditing depar tmen t at- 
tached to the Ministry of Defence. 
Thus, the outgoing parliament defined 
a role for itself — questioning min- 
isters, acting as a check on major pol- 
icies, investigating corruption — while 
avoiding destructive quarrels with tee 
government headed by tee crown 
prince and heir apparent. Sheikh Saad 
Al Abdallah Al-Sabah. 

However, before the polling, the 
Kuwaiti parliament was criticised for 
not addressing major issues such as 
the five billion dollar budget deficit 
and the security ^threat posed by Iraqi 
president Saddam Hussein. The par- 
liament's reluctance to take on more 
important social issues, such as youth 
unemployment and education, has 
also left many people cold. Many al- 
leged that the Legislature spent too 
much time on issues being pushed by 
the Islamists such as whether the sex- 
es' should be segregated at uni , 
versifies. Another debate concerned 
whether Islamic law should be "an" 
influence or "the" influence on legisla- 
tion. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
new parliament will be able to carry 
the democratic experiment in Kuwait 

- . Jr — 



further, or whether it will be moresus- 
ceptible to government pressures, now 
that pro-government deputies-have in- 
creased in number. A lot will depend 
on the outcome of the battle 'over 
chair of the house speaker winch 
be decided next week when the 
meat convenes. 

The two candidates for that chair are 
former Speaker Ahmed Al-Saadoun, 
who c am e top, fas tee fourth time, in 
his Khaldiya constituency, and former 
MP and Finance Minis try Jassem Al- 
Khorafi, who came second in - his 
Shuaflch constituency. It is 'expected 
that the government will pot its weight 
bdiind Kborafi, as Sadoun’s per- 
formance in the outgoing puriiamwit 


was far from satisfactory to the gov- 

of tee 


eminent. Championing many w . 
battles of ‘the war on corruption,’ in- 
cluding the thorny question of the per- 
formance of die ruling family in ifu. 
wait and the Ministry of War during 
the Iraqi invasion, Saadoun has earned 
theenemity of many influ ential people 
witfam the Kuwaiti establishment, who 

wffl certainly push for tee election of 
Knorafi. Thus, tee battle over tee 
speaker's chair will be the first in- 
dicmor of the compdsitian of tee new* 
parliament, at least as for as tee op-n<- 
posmon/pro-govemmeat polarisation 
is coacaued. > 

Most of tire parliament’s new feces 
have vowed to push for more vital is- 
sues. On top of tee list are “Kuwaiti 
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International 7 


Washington dedares-lstamic fuhdamentalisrn a danger to the world. Why then has 
the US welcomed the Taliban's vtoory irr Afghanistan, asks Eqbal Ahmad 


One is teng^ to, p a ra phra se Winston Ororchill: foe; 
nse and triumphs of foe Taliban iaie a mystery, 
wiappedin enigma. Three. aspects to 'their - 1 mi warmi - 
s toiy are n oteworthy. One, tn the two wars since.' 
pey emerged as yet another group of “kbmair war- 


cenaiy considerations, shifted with dizzying fre- 
quency. Deposed Prime Minister Gulbuddm Hek- 
matyar became ally-and adversary alt ernate ly of the 
Taliban, Uzbek wariord Abdul Rashid Dostum and ‘ 
Tajik- commander Ahmted Shah Massoud; so did all 


l a - I f — o" — r . : .• wimiKu mw i /uuuw ouou ivkdovuu, su uiu du 

loros m Afghanistan their victories hove' been lin^.'/.-foe others. Since the affiliations of leaders and fol- 
cacpectedand re m a rkab ly easy. Two, m -.power they lowers were shaped by material calcuiBtii\n« there 
nnpose a regime of bestiality that has few parallels' was a premium on deals «wvt defections, 
m history, including Muslim history.- Three, the:'; 


United States 

spite the fact , , _ &w _ 

bal defender of human rights and dedaies Islamic 
fundamentalism a threat 'to world peace. What 
great games” underlie these ironies? . - \ 

The Taliban emerged in the autumn of -1994. The 
warlords who then controlled Kand^iar , Af- 
gh a nistan 's southern province, blocked Pakistan's: 
attempt to open a trade routetoCentral.Asia. Tjhb: 
Taliban challenged them. The blockade was liftcd- 
rad the young mullahs wbo-were educated, m Paki- 
stan .’ s schools won control of Kandahar. 


Taliban leaders tee ignorant and rigid men. They 
have ho aptitude for negotiations and com pro mises, 
ft is obvious that they are being helped by pro- 
fessionals. But who? Afghanistan's ousted govern- 
ment has been accusing Pakistan. In September 
.1995 . when Herat, "an ancient town on Iran’s border, 
'fell to die Taliban, ah officially sponsored mob 
burned down Pakistan's embassy in Kabul and 
mauled ihe ambassador. Rumours also attribute a 
^role to the \JS. Under-secretary of State Robin Raf- 
el’ s' visit to Kandahar last April and meetings with 
; Taliban leaders lent credence to those rumours. 
v TVhat induces Washington to overcome its antipathy 


During a visit there in 1 995, 1 reconstructed from in- i to the fundamentalist extreme, observers in . In- 


terviews a pattern to the Taliban's', victory: while' 
they puton demonstrations of fire-power, contracts 
were made with commanders on die -other .side, 
bribes were offered and defections arranged. The fi- 


‘ iamabad asked. And what compels the Taliban to 
'..meet an unveiled foreign 1 woman, a practice they de- 
nounce .as im-lslamic? ban accuses Washington 
publicly and Islamabad privately. Pakistan denies 


val warlords abandoned tbeir positions when' they these allegations. As in ad covert operations there is 



sensed isolation and per- 
ceived that Pakistan’s Inter- 
Services Intelligence (1ST) 
was backing the Taliban, 

' and when battles promised 
to be costly and -defections 
demoralised the warlords’ 
remainmg forces! Tbe ISI 
had orchestrated for a dec- 
ade the American- and Sau- 
di- Snanced jihad against 
the Soviet Union; as such it 
retains a certain hold osi Af- 
ghan political imagination. 

To date, foe Taliban fiaye v. .* 

not fought a sustained battie, pre feoi ng tn- : > 
discriminate artillery and, rocket: attacks to en- 
counters with the adversary. This pattern held right 
until 20 September, when Jalalabad near Pakistan's 
frontier surrendered without a fighL This was a most 
rtrategic loss .as it cut off Khbal’s' primary supply 
■ routes. A weiek later theTalibah entoed Af- 
ghanistan's bartered capitalafter the forces of for- 
mer Defence. Minister Atoned $bab Mbssaud aban- 
doned it. ; ■' W; ■ 

The logic behind foe unusual pattern of warfare is 
* worth uoting. Thc Mujahiddin s war against the So- 
viet Umoffwas-fuelledby a mix of elements. Gener- 
ous American and Saudi contributions provided the 
Mujahiddin, parties with financial incentives; these 
muftfoli^yaSty as.a mahi-billion dollar trade also 
now nr guns and dnigsii A-jPjghan ij«tiAna!Ma n. imd fo g 
against gtyfless (ftmtouniism pro-. . 
Vided. ^fiaixiewoik'of popular support forthewar 
'against Soviet occupation: Pakistan's military in- 
telligence, foe ISI, played a centrairole in balancing 


pfcace among rival Mujahiddin 'leaders.- Inter- 
national, -especially American and Pakistani, bade-: 

'mgoffoejA^oAuitfw^ 

Soviet withdrawal from Afffoanistan ebangedthe . 
rclati onshipof forces onwhich tbe morale and mo- 
tivafionof the Mi^afuddin groups had rested. It end- 
ed the mobilising t&e of rational^ 
jihad/PeOpIe were tired of warfare and not radioed gbany bas now closed its border. 


a lack of hard evidence. 

Evidence abounds of the Taliban’s oppressive ide- 
ology -and. style. They snatched former President 
Najibollab and his brother out of foe United Na- 
tion’s protection, tortured, then murdered them. 
'Their corpses hung in a Kabnl street for 48 horns, 
dollar biDs stuffed in their months. What the Taliban 
inflicted cm Kandahar, they are now infli ctin g on Ja- 
lalabad and Kabul Girls of all ages are banned from 
school Women are forbidden to work outside their 
homes, and ordered to cover themselves from head 
to foot Kabul’s schools have lost 80~per cent of 
four teachers, all government offices have 50 per 
cent less female employees and hospitals have but 
few male nurses. An inch of exposed female body 
causes her to be beaten in public by gun-toting Tal- 
iban. During the three days following Kabul's “lib- 
eration”, reporters witnessed four instances of fe- 
male beatings. Taliban's hospitality to Ms Robin 
Rafel notwithstanding, they remain unreconstructed 
misogynists. Mullah Turabi, a member of their Su- 
preme Court, stormed into a press meeting in Kabul 
on 28 September. “Why are yon talking to infidels?” 
,he screamed at officer Gul Mousa and stopped hhn_ 
AP news agency's Islamabad-based woman reporter 
was there — a H ghtnfng rod. “Quickly tell tins wom- 
an to_get out," he ordered. 

Men . are. better off only marginally. All have been 
ordered to grow beards. Schools are forbidden to 
teach corrupt — read modem, secular — subjects. 
Music is banned. So is play. I saw a 12-year-old boy 
paraded along foe bazaar in Kandahar, his head sha- 
ken, looking pained afld- bewildered. He had been 
cau^a red-handed in an alley — p toying ball 
- last week, a foreign journalist’s music cassettes 
were confiscated from bis car in KabuL Apparently, 
-the TaHban find boys playing ball to be sexually 
provocative and music a carnal stimulation. I wish 
foe Am e rican -media would stop its “according to 
strict Islamic rules" qualifiers. The Taliban’s stric- 
tures are products of pathology; they have nothing 
tadp with Islam or Mustims. Thousands of Kabul’s 
inhabitants are fleeing their homes. They are trapped 
in hell as Pakistan, refuge to some three million Af- 



A lone Taliban, fighter takes a break in the folk north of the Afghan capital Kabnl The Taliban, 
after stroming Kabul a couple of weeks ago, has now suffered serious mffitary setbacks (photo: AFP) 


to take ridts among warlords. The superpower with- .. 
(hew its hicrativ^ .reassuring patronage. With the 
termination of foe West’s covert operation, Paki- 
stan’s interest in keeping peace among Afghans di- 
minished _ W ha t u e mai ned were tbe political tonbi- 
tions ami greed of leaders and commanders, trade in 
drugs, accentuated l»ttles for turf and a culture of 
dependency whereby Teal or imagined pr e ferenc es 
of America, Pakistan, Russia^ Iran and India in- 
fluenced foe calculations of commanders and pol- 
iticians. Warlords pursued their interests in isolation 
from the. people. Alliances, shaped largely by mcr- 


The equanimity of official US reaction to Tal- 
iban’s capture of Kabul contradicts Washington’s 
Stance on human rights and extremism. The day Ka- 
bul fell, AE quoted a US official as saying that the 
Taliban “axe unlikely to become tbe sort of Islamic 
fundamentalists like Iran because they follow a dif- 
ferent brand oflslam." Reminded that Afghanistan’s 
nei g h b ours were concerned that, the Taliban's vic- 
tory may encourage fundamentalists elsewhere, tire 
oflScial said, “We are not persuaded that the concern 
is legitimate.” The next day an unidentified State 
Department official told reporters that diplomatic re- 


lations with Afghanistan, in abeyance since 1979, 
would be re-established when tire security situation 
improves. Tbe State Department announced that a 
special envoy would soon visit Kabul. 

The Taliban are Sunni fanatics; as such their ha- 
tred of Shi’ites and neighbouring Iran is theo- 
logically rooted, an opportunity tire US government 
finds too tempting to miss. But this may not be foe 
only incentive to forego liberal commitments. Two 
American energy corporations — UNOCAL and 
Delta Oil — have been wanting to build gas pipe- 
lines from T urkmenis tan to the Gulf coast of Paki- 
stan. One 890-mfle pipeline from the Daulatabad 
field to Pakistan is projected to cost $2 billion; an- 
other extending 1000 miles from Chardzhou to foe 
Indian Ocean may cost £2.5 billion. Tbe pipeline 
must traverse Afghanistan. Both companies- were 
said to be betting on tire Taliban who regad it a re- 
ligious duty to support c omm ercial interests. On 1 
October, Orris Taggart, executive rice-president of 
UNOCAL, told Reuters news agency, “We regard it 
[the Taliban victory] as very positive." He urged the 
US to extend recognition to the new rulers in Kabul 
and thus “lead the way to international lending agen- 
cies coming in." 

Senator Hank Brown, one of a handful of leg- 
islators actively involved in that region, held that 
“the good part of what has happened is that one of 
the factions at last seems to be capable of developing 
a government in Afghanistan.” 

Senator Brown spoke too soon. Tbe week after en- 
tering Kabul the Taliban ran into trouble. Tbeir ad- 
vance to the north where Ahmed Shah Massoud's 
forces have retreated was stalled. They were am- 
bushed and took heavy casualties. As minister of de- 
fence, Massoud was the mainstay of the government 
in Kabul A talented tactician and able soldier, he 
was the most effective guerrilla commander against 
foe Soviet forces in Afghanistan. But his govern- 
ment lacked viability because it was dominated by 
an ethnic minority: Tajiks like Massoud. It did not 
have a credible representation of Pash tuns, the ma- 


jority group which has long ruled Afghanistan. To 
offset this weakness, Gulbuddm Hekmatyar, foe 
Pashtun extremist of the Hizb Island and loo^-time 
foe of Massoud, was brought in as prime ministe r 
last year. The move severely divided Massoud’s sup- 
porters. It also alienated the moderate Pashtuns who 
had supported the government. Hekmatyar proved 
more a burden than asset His -whereabouts is not 
known. 

A mere 100 Taliban captured Jalalabad, the stra- 
tegic town near Pakistan's border on 20 September. 
In winter Kabul cannot be supplied except from Ja- 
lalabad, Herat and Kandahar, now all under Taliban 
control Massoud’s best option was to retreat to his 
stronghold in tbe north, regroup, re-align and coun- 
ter-attack. He made an orderly retreat, taking all his 
armour. In the last week, his forces have been maul- 
ing Taliban units around tbe Salang Pass which di- 
vides eastern Aighanistan from the north. He has 
also formed a coalition with Abdul Rashid Dostum, 
tbe powerful Uzbek warlord who was once a na- 
tionalist, then a communist, and always an intrepid 
opportunist Abdul Karim Khalili, leader of foe Shto 
of Hazarajat province, has also joint foe new co- 
alition. Thus foe three largest ethnic minorities — 
Tajik, Uzbek and Hazara, who make up a third of 
Afghans — have coalesced against foe Taliban, wbo 
are Pashtuns with shallow roots and a dubious rep- 
utation among their own people. The stage is set for 
more warfare, or foe partition of Afghanistan along 
ethnic lines. 

Britain is Fong gone. The Cold War is over. But foe 
“great game” still casts its shadow on Afghanistan. 
Russia’s consul-general was present when the three 
anti-Taliban groups formally announced tbeir al- 
liance. The coalition is also supported by tbe former 
Soviet republics of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan and, 
of course, Iran may be expected to lend a helping 
hand. Afghanistan is the calf in this buzkashi, foe 
game of horsemen snatching at a hapless carcass. It 
is a loser's game. There is much blood-letting and no 
one gets the beet 


Christopher courts Africa 

Never mind America’s resolve to remove Boutros Ghali, watch out for Washington’s Africa overtures, warns Gamal Nkrumah 


If United States Secretary of State War- 
ren Christopher is as^deveras King Sol- 
omon, then Africa is'not as credulous as 
the Queen of Sheba. Cktistc^h erjt^ t end- 
ed a trip to' five African countries 
Mall Ethiopia, Taiigthiaj South Africa 
and Angola.- He began unjmOTtianglyj-lty 
to uching a raw nerve and announcing that 
be was in Africa partly to dr um iqj stip- 

■ port for' America’s. entsade againsl Ni-. 
geria’s ruling military junta. Most Af--- 
riwin eli te s ngfHild -rather not interfere in 

; the- internal' affairs of oD-ricih. Niger ia 

■ Afiica’sinostpc^nfoKisstate^nthasixfli; 

"1 . of foe ' continent’s population. Most of~ 
• . Christopher’s African hosts, were seep- ■■ 
«§ ticaf about foe efficacy of iteematipnal 
* sanctions against Nigeria’s military nd- : 

ere. -• ■ - 

So does it- look like America's plans to 
rid Africa of niilitaiy didatoisbips might - 
. be. nmning aground?'- Not quite.' In the . 
- poverty-stricken ^ ^ West African nation of 

Mali rhrhunpW^nnoupced flat the US 

was to grant MaH 5700,000 to assist foe 

Sahelian . country in orgaais^; dem- 

ocrafic elections- next year. A further SI 

. million, were donated by America to help 
MaH; disarm the secessionist Tuareg 
tribesmen- in the Saisaa who have 
warred against the Mahan -central gov- 
ernment for foe past two decades. Hie 
Islamist Tuareg leadership was backed 
' •"■’by Libya** leader Muanmar Gaddafi. 

.. You have to hand it to South A frica s 
Prcskfent Nelson Mandela. He rarely 
... puts a foot wrong in the artfimatkmal po- 
litical arena — especially when me sub- 

- .ject is Africa. When Christopher came 
. .. up with foe idea of creatin g an Afri can 

“peaodteepirig arid conflict jarvention 
vfbree, Mandela was lukewarm and 
warned that Soufo Africa would not be 
. party -to snch an '“intervcirtion” 'forcc un- ■ 

leas it was under .foe auspices of foe 
United Nations. Next Omstopbc* ■ toed 
:• .to lobby Maafch’ssupport for . 

- more phafote candfidatfiito replaite .aJN ; 
-■ Secretary -General Boutros Ghau. Maw , 
... driaVcnrt reply was foa* South Africa 
^ fcH y W. fihaK In Ms bid fijc-asecoad ^ 


term ip office. •_ 

. As. we rear .foe 5 November American 
presidential dectioi^ ihe W«ld Food 
Sainm^-sdteduled to^take place in a 
coi^jk of weeks in Rome, pales into in- 
significance. But to many Africans, 
American- presideatiai' -election .sound- 
bites are about as palate-tickling as enq>- 
ty plates — a staggering 40 per 1 cent of 
foe continent's bUfiaa people are starv- 
ing or. malnourished. . Anterica is al- 
mighty in the feodvaid. 
busings, ,but~it .TS . the 
UN foot is perceived to 
hmreiddnemost tomd- - 
icate .loqg-tenn wdrid 
hunger. Regardless of its 
many eboiteomings, the 
UN Commission on Sns- 
teinable Development is 
a case in - point- The 
work , of the Foo d and 
Agriculture Orgafr 
■ isatiou, a UN affiliate, is- 
anofoet It is partly be- 
cause the UN is widely 
perceived throogbout- 
Africa .to be more synah 
pathetic to foe con- 
tinent’s causes and de- 
velopment concerns that 
there is a reluctance to 
obey blindly American 
dictates. ••• 

To many Africans 
Christopher sounded 
something tike this,' 

“Here is our plan. Africa 
is sot permitted to ques- 
tion Uncle Sam.” Yes, 

African leaders should 
give foe American pro-., 
posal. serious . thought 
But Africans must .re- 
solve their problems 
themselves. ' ’ : a 

Christopher delivered 
an autimritatrve per- 
formance whro he .an-- - 
ijckmced plat®. to create 

an . Amencan-controlled 


African crisis reaction force. “Strictly a 
humanitarian misriou,” Assistant Sec- 
retary of State fer African Affairs 
George Moose stressed He added that 
the US would foot foe bill of personnel 
training for foe preventive force, estimat- 
ed at between 525 milli on and $40 mil- 
lion. But the twist is that Africa’s most 
important country.- South Africa, flatly 
.turned it down. 

As Christopher, I’m sure, knows all 



too well the capacity to perform on 
American television is a key ingredient 
in the making of a distinguished sec- 
retary of state. Christopher is known to 
shy' away from television cameras, but 
he is schooled in many nuances of tbe 
medium. Yes, television captures mo- 
ments and reinforces impressions of peo- 
ple and places.- But that only applies to 
countries where there is one television 
set for every three citizens like in Amer- 
ica. In Africa there is an 
average of one tele- 
virion set for every 
50,000 people. The 
point.- is that Chris- 
topher's trip was not for 
domestic consumption 
in Africa; it was es- 
sentially for foe sake of 
local concerns in the 
US. Tbe media coverage 
of tbe secretary of 
state's trip and tbe mag- 
ic of Christopher posing 
next to Mandela is 
bound to win some votes 
fer President Bill Clin-' 
ton and tbe Democrats 
from African Amer- 
icans. All of which 
makes Christopher’s Af- 
rican tour a little tri- 
umph for American for- 
eign policy. 

Christopher’s re- 
markable self-assurance 
and self-righteousness 
begs tbe question: is 
thou an unequivocal 
version of world politics 
presided over by an om- 
nipotent and omniscient 
American overseer? 
That Africa has a place 
in world politics was 
made abundantly clear 
in Addis Ababa, Cape 
Town and the other plac- 
es Christopher visited. 
But does Africa have a 


say in worid politics? Africans are trying 
to put their house in order to have just 
that. Mandela and many other African 
leaders do not want Ghali out The Amer- 
icans, in turn, have not backed down 
even though several African nations -have 
objected to being forced to choose a new 
secretary-general. Even the Organisation 
of African Unity’s secretary-general Sa- 
lim Ahmed Salim, foe symbolic head of 
foe continent, has been suggested by the 
Americans as a possible alternative to 
Ghali 

There is no mistaking it: in Africa, 
Christopher came across as vainglorious 
but virtually admirable for his sheer bra- 
vado. He took precious time to visit Af- 
rica during, foe run-up to Clinton's re- 
election bid “The secretary will stress 
that Africa matters to the US,” said 
Moose on foe eve of Christopher's de- 
parture. This was Christopher's very first 
official trip to sub-Saharan Africa. Why 
now? Who could say that Christopher's 
African tour was not stage-managed and 
timed to boost Clinton's re-election cam- . 
paign? 

Christopher's tour came at a critical 
time for the continent Tbe progress of 
Africa's democratisation and political lib- 
eralisation process is of some importance 1 
to America. African economic develop- 
ment, too, is important It is testing times 
for foe troubled continent But tbe African-. 
leaders Christopher met, as Mandela so 
characteristically demonstrated, were in 
no mood to kow-tow to Washington. 

The message they delivered to Chris- 
topher was that, despite the continent's 
poverty and political problems, they are 
not sheep. Mandela and Mali’s President 
Alpha Konarc, for instance, fought like li- 
ons to institutionalise democracy in their 
respective countries. Others like 
UNITA’s Jonas Savimbi, Jnkatha’s Man- 
gosuthu Butb el ezi and Zaire’s President 
Mobutu Sese Seku are sheep that follow 
the US line. Perhaps this is why Chris- 
’ topber did not include them in Ids itiner- 
ary — for if sheep can. yet learn to roar, 
then I'm foe Queen of Sheba. 


B attle against Ghali 

CONTINUING the United States’ virulent cam- 
paign against United Nations Secretary-General 
Boutros Ghali, State Department spokesman 
Nicholas B um declared on Tuesday that if Af- 
. rica does not come up with a “good, credible, 
impressive candidate, tbe US will look else- 
where to replace Ghali.” American opposition 
to the secretary-general having a second term 
has intensified in tbe run-up to the American 
presidential elections, scheduled -for 5 ■ No- 
vember. ‘ 

US Secretary of State Warren Christopher as- 
serted that be found “individuals wbo could be 
good candidates for tbe post” during his recent 
Africa tour. President Bill Clinton has used his 
opposition to Ghali to take foe wind out of Bob 
Dole's campaign. The Republicans object to 
American funding of tbe UN and foe sending of 
US troops on peacekeeping missions abroad 
Asked if foe US might agree to extend Ghali 's 
term for a short period after foe end of foe year 
until the issue of a successor was resolved. 
Burns replied that this was not under considera- 
tion. He added that America would rather not 
use foe Security Council veto and appealed to 
Ghali to withdraw his candidacy. 

S pectre of war in Kabul 

THE ISLAMIST Taliban mili tia which seized 
Kabul less than three weeks ago has brought 
massive military reinforcements to tbe Afghan 
capital in preparation for a likely attack by foe 
ousted government's forces. “Around 5,000 Mu- 
jahideen arrived in Kabul yesterday [Tuesday] 
and more are going to come if need be,” acting 
Information and Culture Minister Amir Khan 
Mintaqi told journalists. The comments came af- 
ter the former government's military command- 
er, Ahmed Shah Massoud, allegedly warned the 
Taliban to evacuate the city to prevent blood- 
shed and destruction in a renewed battle for the 
capital 

Reports that the former government's army 
had recaptured Kabul's major air base, Bagram, 
were, however, firmly denied by the Taliban. 
Muttaqi affirmed that the “military situation was 
firmly under control” and feat there was “no 
danger of losing foe base.” Meanwhile, fighting 
between tbe two factions broke out on a north- 
- bound highway at a distance of 10km from tire 
capital According to eye-witness accounts, 
about 200 heavily armed Taliban, backed up by 
ranks and rocket launchers, poshed tbe pro- 
government forces to about 50km north of the 
city. In view of tbe tense situation, Iran has re- 
portedly pulled out most of its embassy per- 
sonnel from the A fghan capital, leaving only a 
skeleton staff. Iran was one of tbe few countries 
to keep its Kabul mission open during foe con- 
flict 

Arms build up in East Asia 

THE INTERNATIONAL Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies (HSS) said in its annual report 
that the renewed United States military com- 
mitment to tbe Asia-Pacific region was one of 
tbe key defence developments in the world 
this year. 

With foe breakup of tbe former Soviet Union 
in 1991, the US became foe top international 
arms supplier and today commands over half 
the world's market with annual sales of $15 
billion, foe international survey said last week. 

The Military Balance 1996-97 listed foe run- 
ner-up exporters for 1995 as Britain ($4.8 bil- 
lion), France ($3.8 billion), Russia (S3 bil- 
lion), Germany ($1.4 billion) and China ($600 
million). 

The six nations regularly supply between 80 
and 90 per cent of the international aims 
trade. Saudi Arabia is the top spender and has 
been for a decade. 

Nst enough food 

SEVERAL African countries are suffering from 
chronic food shortages and emergencies, despite 
improved food supplies and harvests in much of 
sub-Saharan Afrua, tbe United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organisation (FAO) said in a 
recent report 

Tbe quarterly Special Report on the Food Sup- 
ply Situation and Crop Prospects in Sub- 
Saharan Africa said Burundi, Liberia and So- 
malia are foe worst affected. It cited civil strife, 
displacement of rural populations and economic 
sanctions as tbe mam causes threatening food 
supplies in Burundi Food prices there have risen 
sharply since late July and foe situation is likely 
to deteriorate in foe coming months because ce- 
reals cannot be imported. 

The Rome-based FAO said 14 sub-Saharan 
countries — Liberia, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Bu- 
rundi, Sudan, Tanzania, Angola, Eritrea, Ethi- 
opia, Lesotho, Malawi Mozambique, Rwanda 
and Zaire — r are short of food. 

The report recommended spee<ly delivery of 
relief food to Liberia and parts' of Somalia and 
Sudan and appealed for funds to rehabilitate ag- 
riculture in Rwanda and Sierra Leone. Refugees 
in Tanzania and eastern Zaire, mostly from 
Rwanda, need continued emergency food, the re- 
port said 

In countries south of the Sahara, 40 per cent of 
foe population, or about 215 million people, do 
not have enough food. Of foe 82 countries tbe 
FAO lists as being poor and faced with food 
problems, 41 are in this region. 


Past 


wars, current victims 


REPRESENTATIVES from 50 countries called 
for a ban last week on anti-personnel mines — 
the scourge responsible fer thousands of deaths 
and maimings each year — after wrapping up a 
conference in foe Canadian capital Ottawa. Can- 
ada tailed -for better cooperation among coun- 
tries to eliminate anti-personnel mines, as an in- 
- ternational aid official predicted the devices 
could claim 200,000 more victims in foe next 
decade. 

Countries making up foe Ottawa Group called 
for “a commitment to work together to ensure... 
foe earliest possible conclusion of a legally bind- 
ing international agreement to ban - anti- 
personnel . mines.” Tbe representatives also 
called for a follow-up conference to be held in 
Belgium in June next year. 

According to the Red Cross, only 23 nations 
publicly supported the idea of a global ban a 
year ago. The US representative at the confer- 
ence said that while Washington has a “deep 
co mmi tment" to an eventual global ban on land 
mines, “we are not prepared at this point to set a 
date for that imposition.” 

America is divided over foe possible ban; 
some military officials there say land mines aw 
essential tor foe protection of US troops. The 
treaty would cover foe production, -use, stock- 
piling and export of mines. 

A similar conference of 57 nations sponsored 
by the UN in Geneva in May could only reach 
an accord on limiting foe use of mines. There 
are an estimated 1 10 million land mines strewn 
around 70 nations. Anti-personnel mines kill or 
wound roughly 500 people each week around 
foe globe. 
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Every once in a while, a leader comes along, so misguided, so 
self-engrossed and so out-of-synch with the political nuances 
of the times that he becomes the object of ridicule by his coun- 
trymen and the citizens of die world. Bat when the fate of a re- 
gion is at stake, the matter no longer seems amusing. At times 
like these, others step into their place and try to do die job the 
way it must be done. Enter Ezer Weizman. 

It would be redundant to say that since Netanyahu came to 
power in May, the peace process has been stalled. That much 
is evident given the current state of the negotiations, the fact 
that Israeli troops still roam the streets of Hebron, that his con- 
cept of compliance revolves around re-negotiating. But to 
make the point clear, H should be noted that other key Israeli 
poli ticians and statesmen, like Peres and Weizman. have ac- 
cepted the fact that the current coarse of peace is completely 
off track and Netanyahu’s actions since May in no way in-' 
dicam that he has the ability to lead his country anywhere but 
down the rood to chaos. 

“We can never have peace for nothing,” said Shimon Peres 
recently. “Only peace can bring security. It's absurd to demand 
one without offering the other,” he added 

And Weizman, who assured President Mubarak that the pre- 
vious agreements will be honoured and implemented, also not- 
ed that Netanyahu is an amateur in politics who is sowing the 
seeds of a conflagration in the region and insi de Israel, itself. 

In his own defence, the only retort the Israeli prime minister 
was able to muster was that President Weizman’s post is pure- 
ly ceremonial and he has no mandate to negotiate peace. Per- 
haps so. But at this stage of the game, now is not the time to 
throw a temper tantrum and cry, “Mine, min e". Leadership de- 
mands more than these c hildish outbursts, as do the Arabs, 
peace and the region. 

Although Netanyahu has survived the vote of no-confidence, 
it is abundantly clear that save for Israeli extremists, radicals 
and zealots, no one else has any confidence in his abilities — 
on any level. 
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Boycott and the left 
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This is the second of two articles by Mohamed Sid-Ahmed on the issue of boy- 
cotting Israel, the first of which was published in Al-Ahram Weekly on 26 September 1996 


th< 


By rights, peace in the Middle East should have 
been championed by the left. After all. It was the 
left which had developed the Peace Movement, 
within the framework of the World Peace Coun- 
cil sponsored by the Soviet Union to counter- 
balance the nuclear monopoly America enjoyed 
after World War n, before the Soviet Union de- 
veloped its own nuclear arsenal. But things 
turned out very differently. 

The first direct negotiations between Arab and 
Israeli leaders were held between Anwar Sadat, 
whose policies had become increasingly anti- , 
Soviet, and-Menachem Begin, the unchallenged 
leader of the Israeli right The strongest opposi- 
tion to the Camp David agreements and to nor- 
malisation with Israel came from Arab, in- 
cluding Egyptian, left-wing intellectuals. This 
raises the question of whether heir hostility was 
based on objective reasons., or whether it 
stemmed from subjective factors doe to features 
that are specific to the political tapestry of the 
Middle East 

To answer the question, it is necessary to trace 
the historical course of the Egyptian communist 
movement the nucleus of the Egyptian left Af- 
ter the Egyptian Communist Party was dissolved 
by the Wafd in J924, communist organisations 
were reintroduced onto the Egyptian political 
scene in the early forties by Jewish intellectuals 
of the upper middle class (such as banker's son 
Henri Curiel). It will be remembered that in 
1942, Rommel stood practically at the gales of 


Alexandria, and, if the battle of Alamein had 
gone his way. there would have been nothing to 
stop him marching triumphantly into Palestine. 
The relative ease with which the Egyptian com- 
munist organisations spread was due to an inter- 
national factor, namely, the soviet Union’s land- 
mark victory at Stalingrad, which made it veTy 
difficult for its close ally at die time. Great Brit- 
ain, to oppose a communist movement in Egypt 
as vigorously as it bad in the pasL 
Because of the absence of a communist/ 
internationalist component in Egyptian politics 
throughout the late twenties and the thirties, 
when the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was signed in 
1936 at the behest of Great Britain, which hoped 
to neutralise the leading nationalist party, the 
Wafd, at a time Mussolini occupied Abyssinia 
and controlled the sources of the Nile, the more 
radical trends in the Egyptian national move- 
ment turned pro-German. To justify their tile, 
they invoked the argument that 'the enemy of 
my enemy is my friend', little realising that the 
new ‘friend’ could turn out to be an even more 
ferocious enemy. Understandably worried about 
the increasingly pro-Nazi sentiments of the 
Egyptian nationalist intelligentsia, Jewish in- 
tellectuals could well have seen their salvation 
as lying in the propagation of an anti-racist ide- 
ology that could counterbalance die appeal of 
Nazism in the eyes of Egyptian nationalists. 
Communism, which is by definition anti-racist, 
fit the bQl perfectly. 


After the wac and the defeat of Nazism, the 
Egyptian anti-colonial movement, with the com- 
munist movement as one of its component ele- 
ments, occupied centre stage. But with the crea- 
tion of Israel in 1948, Jewish intellectuals at die 
bead of the Egyptian communist organisations 
were faced with a dilemma. If they bad es- 
poused communism to protect their Jewish iden- 
tity a gains t Nazism, where did they stand with 
respect to the Zionist state, which put itself for- 
■ ward as the su preme custodian of Jewish identity 
but which was at the same time rejected by all 
nationalist forces in Egypt as a usurper of Arab 
land and an enemy of the Egyptian national 
movement? As communist militants, Jewish and 
ncn-Jewish, were arrested on the grounds that 
they belonged to organisations suspected by the 
state of having Zionist sympathies, the Egyptian 
communist movement exploded from w ithin and 
a new generation of native Egyptian communist 
leaders rose to advocate ridding the movement of 
Jews in leading positions. 

This crisis, not specific only to Egypt, but ap- 
parently to other Arab communist parties as 
well, helped develop an Arab communist move- 
ment for whom pan-Arabism was perceived as 
part and parcel of the Arab national liberation 
ideology. When Nasser took over in 1952. both 
his mistrust of communism anrf his trial-and- 
error approach stood in the way of a rapproche- 
ment with the communist intellectuals, even af- 
ter the ‘Egyptianisation’ of their leadership. But 


gradually, and despite the ordeals they suffered 
in Nasser’s prisons, the communists reached a 
reconciliation with the regime, not white: they 
were still in prison, but after their release and 
concomitantly with KhruChtcbev’s visit to Egypt 
to celebrate the completion of the first phase of 
the construction of the Aswan High Dam. 
Shortly after their release, die co rifflin nists dis- 
banded their independent organisations and 
joined Nasser’s own secret Tali' a (“Vanguard”) 
organisation, at the heart of the official Arab So- 
cialist Union. ‘ 

It can thus be argued that if connnnzdsm 
served Jewish intellectuals in Egypt during 
World War H as an umbrella which protected 
their identity in the face of the Nazi threat, a 
pan-Arab version of communist ideology 
served Egyptian left-wing intellectuals as a bul- 
wark against the growing Zionist threat after the 
creation of the state of Israel in 1948. But jusr 
as the creation of Israel introduced the dimen- 
sion of pan-Arab nationalism to Arab com- j 
n uinisTTi, so too it introduced the dimensi on of ^ 
Zionism to Israeli commamsm. The Israeli 
Communist. Party split, and a majority of its 
Jewish militants formed a separate party wife 
clear Zionist inclinations. The Arab and Israeli 
co mmunis ts moved away from each other and 
their common abandonment of internationalism 
stood as an impediment in the face of the role 
the left could have played to promote peace in 
the Middle East 
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A long way to go 


Though the information base is 
rather weak, available evidence sug- 
gests that access to primary educa- 
tion has been relatively stagnant 
and that die gender gap in initial ac- 
cess has not narrowed. Indeed there 
is evidence of reduced access for 
girls from poor urban backgrounds. 
In addition, evidence suggests that 
the quality of primary education, in 
terms of cognitive achievement, is 
quite low and probably de- 
teriorating. 

The preceding paragraph is a fair 
summary of the results of a recent 
report (June 1996) on the present 
position of primary education in 
Egypt prepared by a senior sta- 
tistician -—Dr Nader Fergany — 
for UNICEF. 

The report depends on three in- 
formation sources in its study of 
primary education: on the school 
based data bank at the Ministry of 
Education, complemented by data 
on enrolment in Al-Azhar schools; 
additional data collected from vari- 
ous government records at both na- 
tional and local levels, including 
birth registration data, essential in 
estimating the target population 
base, i.e. the number of Egyptians 
between the ages of six and 11; and 
a household survey of access to ed- 
ucation, and quality, as related phe- 
nomena. 

The results of the household sur- 
vey were published in an earlier re- 
poct The creative combination of 
these three sources, however, results 
in a more comprehensive report. 

The results of the household sur- 
vey were reported in Al-Ahram 
Weekly (7-13 March 1996), in an ar- 
ticle in which I discussed the rea- 
sons why the primary education sys- 
tem constitutes the logical starting 
point for any reform of education in 
Egypt. The scepticism I expressed 
then at the Ministry of Education's 
primary school enrolment ratio, es- 
timated at 95 per cent, is borne out 
by Dr Fexgany’s report which es- 
timates the overall ratio in Egypt as 


Abdel-Azim Arils assesses new evidence 
relating to the take up rates of primary education in 
both urban and rural areas 
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being no higher than 86 per cent 
The report goes on to give enrol- 
ment ratios according to gender and 
according to location — rural or ur- 
ban — in two different school 
years. 1990-91 and 1995-96. 

Any reform of primary education 
in Egypt should have two objectives 
— the completion of primary educa- 
tion for all children, a critical factor 
in the realisation of which is to 
minimise dropout rates and close 
the gender gap in initial access, and 
the attainment of an adequate level 
of quality, in terms of both cog- 
nitive achievement and social at- 
titudes. 

To achieve these goals a precise 
estimate of the change in the enrol- 
ment ratio over time, and according 
to gender and location, is necessary. 
We must, too, be in a positioa to 


monitor the quality of primary ed- 
ucation and its detenniqpnts. Any 
planning process must perforce be 
furnished with such an information 
base, and the present report is one of 
a series of activities devoted to satis- 
fying the information requirements 
of such a planning process. 

Now what are die main results of 
this report submitted to UNICEF? 

The report gives two character- 
isations of primary education in 
Egypt. The first concerns “paper" 
pupils. 

It is often claimed feat a pro- 
portion of pupils enrolled in pri- 
mary education exist only “on 
paper”. For various reasons the 
names of pupils 'are retained on 
school records when they have ac- 
tually dropped out. The extent of 
this phenomenon is not known with 


any precision, though one means of 
estimating the number of dropouts 
whose nam es remain in school 
records — the method, used in this 
report — is to c ompar e the number 
enrolled with the number who ac- 
tually sir for exams. The result of 
such a comparison reveals that the 
ratio is higher for boys than for 
girls, though it never exceeds three 
per cent. 

The second characterisation is the 
age structure of enrolled pupils, 
lids is normally obtained from the 
Ministry of Education’s school 
records, in which it is not possible 
to place excessive confidence. The 
age structure of enrolment cm, 
however, be assessed through a 
field survey. 

Finally, the report shows an in- 
crease in en rolme nt between 1990/ 
1991 and 1995/96, though the rate is 
higher for girls than for boys. In ur- 
ban areas die rate of increase hasfal- 
ien dramatically in Al-Azhar 
schools, specially for girls, while in 
general enrolment ratios have de- 
creased for boys and girls in urban 
areas. Also the number of children 
outside primary education during this 
period (1990-1995) increased from 
erne million in 1990 to 1.3 million in 
1995 for those aged between six and 
ten and from 1.1 million in 1990 to 

I, 6 million for the age group six to 

II. Dropout rates are higher in rural 
areas than in urban areas. 

While exclusion from primary ed- 
ucation is most serious in Upper 
Egypt, from Beni Sueif to Sohag, 
this does not mean that die problem 
does not exist in Lower Egypt And 
in spite of some improvement in the 
last five years, the problem of few 
enrolment ratios fix' girls in rural ar- 
eas is still one of the most serious 
■ dilemmas afflicting primary educa- 
tion in Egypt 


Eye on the future 

By Naguib Mahfouz 



The writer is a professor of math- 
ematics at Ain Shams University 
and a former adviser to the Min- 
ister of Education. 


Unfortunately my 
health did not per- 
mit me to attend the 
opening of Al- 
Ahram’ s new print- 
ing press in the 
Sixth of October 
City, though I 
should very modi 
have liked to be 
present at a cer- 
emony that marks not just an expan- 
sion of Al-Ahram bat a watershed in 
Egypt's entry into the information 
age. 

Certainly, as media competition in- 
creases, only the most efficient pub- 
lishers will succeed, which means 
that we must all embrace die new 
technologies that are revolutionising 
die media. 

Newspapers, these days, are not 
merely involved in competing with 
other newspapers. They exist in the 
same market as other sources of in- 
formation, jnclnriing those television 
satellite channels that provide only 
news coverage, and of course, die in- 
ternet Yet I cannot help but feel that 
there will always be a need for news- 
papers, a desire for die printed word, 
for something that can be handled 
and read, and folded and stored, if 
desired, at the back of a draw. 

The electronic media will never re- 
place die document, just as cinema 
could never replace theatre. Of 
coarse we are surrounded by those 
who confidently predict the demise 
of the newspaper, but such doomsday 
scaremongers are always with ns 
and always will be. But if foe press is 
to succeed property in the new age of 
free access to information it most 
capitalise on what it can do best It 
must present digests of news and 
events, written with complete free- 
dom. And it must utilise the latest ad- 
vances in modem pri n tin g tech- 
niques. 
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Based on an interview by Mohamed 
Salmawy. 
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Man of the hour 


October: “Tomorrow Egypt celebrates President Mu- 
barak’s 16th year in power. From the very first day, he 
drew a map for the future of Egypt among the nations of 
the region and foe world... Not only was Mubarak a 
fighter in wars of liberation but also in the battle of de- 
velopment ... He worked for achieving Arab solidarity 
and for the first time there was a unified Arab stance on 
the regional peace issue... and very recently the IMF-ap- 
proved the new economic reform programme that will 
lighten Egypt’s debts and attract foreign investment — 
meaning more achievements for the benefit of the or- 
dinary citizen.” 

(Editorial, 13 October) 


conference until he offers an apology to the president 
and changes his stance towards the commitments of the 
previous Israeli government” 

(Dr Helmi Morad, 8 October) 


Al-Ahali: “The glorious spirit of October has returned 
in the wake of the ‘Badr 96’ manoeuvres which dem- 
onstrated that Egypt still has a sword and shield. The vic- 
tory celebrations were accompanied by a public aware- 
ness. strengthened by showing the "Nasser 56' film and 
President Mubarak's refusal to go to Washington. The 
average citizen's understanding that Egypt's national se- 
curity means total Arab security was enhanced, under- 
lining that peace must be protected by force.” 

(Lutfi Waked, 9 October ) 


Al-Ahram: "From the first day. President Mubarak 
has always set Egypt’s interests above all other con- 
siderations. This principle continues to guide Egypt's 
internal, Arab and international policies. He has chosen 
to implement economic reform measures without which 
the Egyptian economy would have collapsed; to return 
Egypt to its rightful place in the Arab world; to the path 
of comprehensive and just peace for the region which 
has suffixed many wars; to the democratic path which 
allows freedom of expression... Under Mubarak Egypt 
has become a force to be reckoned with on the Inter- 
national scene.” 

(Editorial, 14 October ) 


AI-Akhban “President Mubarak never lost sight of 
the Palestinian issue. He has always supported the Pal- 
estinian cause and sought the implementation of foe ac- 
cords reached. He has stood against those who wish to 
avoid the peace commitments and warned those who 
wish to turn the clock back that they would be foe prin- 
cipal losers. 

(Editorial, 13 October) 


Al-Wafd: “If it is impossible to prevent Israel from 
attending the economic conference in Egypt then it 
should receive the treatment it deserves — boycott by 
the Arab delegations, no agreements, no investment, and 
no business, so that it will realise its folly in trans- 
gressing against the Arabs and threatening their holy 
places and using unspeakable terms in describing them!” 
(Carnal Badawi. 14 October) 


Al-Gomhuria: “It is wonderful that Egypt should 
decline S391 million from the IMF because it has 
enough. What is more wonderful is that Mubarak should 
start his 16th year in power with the following figures: 
growth will reach 5 per cent annually; inflation will de- 
crease to 6 per cent; investment and savings will reach 
23 per cent of GDP as well as creating 400,000 jobs for 
youth during foe coming year; a great achievement 
which could not have come true if it were not for him.” 
(Samir Ragab, 14 October) 


AHUIussawar: “I cannot find a plausible reason 
why we have not given much attention to wbnt is hap- 
pening in Afghanistan although we are bound to be af- 
fected... Taliban espouses all that is extreme inside and 
outside^, and we may have to face tire danger of it be- 
coming a haven for terrorism and terrorists. We must 
abandon oar complacency and prepare to confront the 
danger thnr threatens us and curb it.” 


(Abdel-Qader Shuhayeb, 11 October) 


Al-Shaab: “President Mubarak declared that he was 
fulfilling foe wishes of the people by not attending the 
Washington summit. Now the people of Egypt do not 
want Netanyahu invited to Egypt to attend the economic 


AJ-Arabi: “After capturing Kabul, the Islamic Tal- 
iban movement has begun its 'democratic' practices by 
killing those opposed to it This backward fascist re- 
gime is bound to find support from the US which sees it 
as a thorn in Asia’s, and Iran’s, side and a possible site 
for refreshing the so-called Islamic movements to be 
used as before — whenever needed — for training ter- 
rorists to cause troubles in other countries.” 

(Gamal Selim, 14 October) 
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What better occasion to portray Ibrahim Nafie, the chainn,. ^ 
board off Al-Ahram organisation, than the week in 
— « the art prin££| pres^ 

opened by President Mubarak. The October City 


Compiled by Hatte Saqr 


commitment to the future, a future ttraTtorahfrn 0 ^^ AWtoram^s 
in focus in his wide, pharaonic eye. JS 
the silver sideburns and thoughtful lines of thUfeS^^S 
visage that seems intent on examining, as shamh * “P?* 

future questions. 3 * 83 sna *P* =■* Possible, 
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jt ? {.{. Iav ® spent 28 years of my 
~ “ AJ-Ahram, which 

™l» affords a suitable 
•f- vant age point &om which 
. r survey fee events, the 
- : dW * and the changes that 
. -■ have effected the tm£ 
'/ ‘j ,allo ji n over the past three 
cC ®des. Certainly, when 
,' ne looks back over such a 
,Jn ^ time, the result .is a 
■£- Fj lxtur ? of feelings, pride 

. feustratiOT at 

‘ Tv ne and ^P® 8 unrealised 
.-. H? 21 ? !? av * been moments 
.... '-'I elation, and moments, 
,T» f 00 - of despair. Such is the 
l jjevrtable accumulation of 

■ 7* ^ e e ^gience of three deo- 

The past, of course, re- 
• [^ains the past And maybe 
V 11 ^ more useful to con- 
i’;,' c cntrate on the future, to 
py and predict what will 
••• happen to Al-Ahram as it 
enters a new nulle nmum Tc 
' fee organisation in a posi- 

■ f. lion to deal with die vast 
■- growth of new tech- 
nologies, die un- 

• .. prccedented information 
revolution that shap e s^ and 
. will increasingly shape, our 
lives? Or is it too weired 
down with the. tra tfi tion y 
and precedents that lave * 

. accumulated during' its 120 

• vear history? WiD the com- 
ing generations prove ca- 

. pable of carrying die torch, 
of continuing the Job of 
■■ building, which must con- 
■" tinue at an ever faster pace' 

.. if we are to keep 19 with 
-• changing events? 

Certainly those who 
joined the orgamsation- 
wben I did would . have 
, been unlikely to predict 
' . that mine three decades lat- 
-i er dAf would be attending 
; the owning of yet another 
■' new Al-Ahram project; the 
. state of the art printing 
press that has been con- 
structed in 6th of October 
City. Who would then have ■ 
thought that hoary old Al- - 

• Ahraxn, venerable with 
white hah; repository of so 
much tradition, would thus 
be keeping Up with the-. 

; times? ' ‘ 

Yet as Al-Ahram ad- 
vances in age, this dews not 
. mean that ' senility ap- 
p roaches. Rather it implies 
a growing maturity, a 
growing consolidation, a 
- building on die foundations - 
of past achievements. 

Over the past few years 
Al-Ahram has sought to 
reach more readers than - 
ever. It now publishes in. - 
the most import a nt foreign 
languages. And as its pub-.. 

■ 1 -'cations have increased in 
number, so have fhe build- 
ings it occupies, buddings 
that are now home to a 

’ w bote host of activities and - 
, 10 L^fjecessory support fe- 
ed i ties that tave -allowed 
the orgamsatiou. to attain 
. significant ' international 
prestige. 

For a multitude of rea- 
sons Al-Ahram, originally 
founded by Syrians, as- 
sumed traits that are qtrin- 
lessentially ‘Egyptian. It 
(earned to cooperate with 
the powers that be; to co- 
exist in a close rela ti onsh ip 
without betag-abnibed ijr 
ibe dominant political cuu-> . 
cure. 

In the past 20 years pol- - 
icies have changed and 
evolved' and so has AI-. . 
Abram. And one of fee rea- 
sons for its continued 
growth is the existence of a 
powerful cord, / holding 
management and workers - 1 
together, from foe top of 
the organisation to the bot- 
tom. a chant that links .eg-, 
rtors and worker? but 
which has always allowed 
lor a degree of elasticity; 
Without, tins bond Al- . 
Abfiwi would not have sur- 
viv-pl and flourished, and 
wouid not have renewed it- ' 
self with every passing 
phase. ? - 
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No heed to tremor 

Egypt is liable to be affected by movements along two plate 
boundaries — to the north the AJHcan/Eurasian plate boundary, 
curse of last week’s tremors, and to the north east the African/ 
Arabian plate boundary which runs through the Gulf of Aqaba 
and extends northward to include the Dead Sea and up to the 
mountains of Turkey, tire cause of fee 1995 quake, and which ex- 
tends, beneath the Red Sea to the. Gulf of Suez. Egypt is also 
crossed by several fault systems, which may also cause tremors, 
as happened in. October 1 992. 

Earthquake related hazards are many, some more obvious ***** 
others. Buildings, bridges, power lines and pipelines are all at 
risk.' When wet soQ is shaken 'liquefaction may occur, greatly re- 
ducing soil strength and in some cases causing the ground .to be- 
have like quick sand. When this happens, buddings can just top- 
ple over or partially sink. Improved underground drainage 
sysrems would help to reduce such damage. 

The Nile valley is veiy wet land, though not all wet soils are sub- 
ject to liquefaction, so detailed studies of the nature of the soil are 
particularly important Fire, too, can result from earthquakes, caused 
by the breaking ofpoweriines and gas pipes, though such dangers 
can be combatted by installing plenty of valves in pipe systems. 

Landslides, such as the one in Muqattam, which followed- trem- 
ors in 1992. are another serious secondary 
hazard, one winch requires detailed study of 
rock properties and she stability to identify ar- |B 

easatrisk. 

While earthquakes cannot be stopped, their 
negative effects can be limited but first areas TT-.' 
at risk must be identified by thorough geo- 
logical mapping and development in such ar- — »£ ’ 
eas be limited, and secondly, public awareness i-v.tjiJf 
of the threats and precautions to be taken must . ™ 

be increased. Jr - > T 
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This week 's Soapbox speaker is a professor of r-»Hrhr.»iH-» 
Geology and chair of the Shura Council Com - ™xnonua 
mittee on Human Resources and Local Ad- **assan 
ministration. 


A chasm of hope 


decent developments in fee peace process force us to re- 
formulate oiff priorities as we search for new strategies ca- 
pable of accommodating such developments. 

hi the most recent Israeli election the p rime minister 
was electedfey direct billot And it is tins departure from 
tiie established. doctoral process, in which the party that 
won tiie, majority of votes selected the prime ministo- 
from among its ranks, and if necessazy created a coalition 
with other patties that would guarantee a majority in the 
Knesset,whicb brought Be nyami n Netanyahu to power. 

The new electoral system offers a key to understan ding 
’ recent developments -m Israeli -politics. That Netanyahu, 
espousing a hard-line platform, won the elections by the 
very narrow margin of 0 3 per cent indicates that Israeli 
society is divided, almost equally, over the issue of the 
peace process. One half of sodety supports fee peace 
process, more or less as h had been conducted by the for- 
mer Labour government together with its left-wing co- 
alition partners, while the otter half; if not totally opposed 
to the peace process or opposed to Arab demands, have 
strong reservations wife regard to certain' negotiation 
points regarding land, settlements and ofter issues. 

Never before hasfstael been rent by such a sharp-and - 
dear cut division sptittmg society virtually down the mid- 
dle over sucb a fateful issue as progress in fee peace pro- 
cess. And tins rift; following Netanyahu’s first three 
months in office, three months in which he has begun to 
implement his hard-line policies and attempted to renege 
on commitments already made by Israel, has established 
itself as a permanent feature of die Israeli political land- 
scape, a feet underscored by the recent vote of confidence 
taken m the Knesset which Netanyahu narrowly won by a 
margin of six votes. 

Although the result of the vote came as a dis- 
appointment to the peace camp inside Israel, it -none- 
theless betrays an important fed A large segment of Is- 
raeli public opinion maintains faith in the advantages that 
peace will Jffing to Israel. Indeed Israelis, during the last 
twb years of fee Labour administration, ted already be- 
gun to fed the benefits of peace, following Israeli- 
Palcstinian agreements and fee beginnings of progress on 
die Syrian track. There was a tangible rapprochement 
with several Arab countries and the optimism and sense 
of potential stability that was everywhere in fee air was 
■translated ip to an unprecedented boom in the Israeli 
economy. ' 


Arabs cannot remain 
complacent over the 
increasing polarisation 
within Israeli society, writes 
Ibrahim Nafie. Both 
on the government and 
non-govemmental levels, 
they must act to bolster the 
Israeli peace camp 






Then Netanyahu’s government, a coalition of right- 
wing and religious parties, assumed power. They began to 
. attempt to renege on commitments made by their pre- 
decessors, and repeatedly expressed the wish to review 
agreements already reacted. Progress on the Syrian track 
came to a full stop while tensions escalated, the result be- 
ing the recent bloody c o nfr o n t at ion between the- Israelis 
and Palestinians. 

The Image of peace propagated by the Labour govern- 
ment had been replaced by escalating tensions reminiscent 
of an earlier phase. The Israeli economy, which in terms of 
investment was beginning to reap the peace dividend, has 
been the first casualty of these developments. Investors 
havebegmitowitodraw their support for projects as foe at- 
mosphere has degenerated into one acrimony between fee 
pro- and anti- peace camps within Israeli society. 

This situation demands feat we reformulate our ap- 
proach to current difficulties in tight of the widening divi- 
sions within Israeli sodety. We most be practical and re- 
alistic in assessing our options, which requires that we 
answer certain questions. Is it possible for us to continue 
to deal wife Israeli sodety as a monolithic entity, one 
which has a unified stand towards peace, given the 
schism that exists in fee Israeli body politic? Is it in Arab 
interests to continue to deal wife Israeli proponrats of 
peace in the way that we deal with those — including Ne- 


tanyahu, Levy, Sharon and assorted right-wing religious 
party representatives — seeking to renege on their com- 
mitments to peace? And if not, then how should we act to 
further the cause of peace within Israeli society and mar- 
ginalise those opposed to its implementation? 

The Israeli establishment has always depended, since 
the beginnings of the state, on rallying international opin- 
ion and the support of the international community to its 
side. In many ways this is simply a continuation of fee 
strategy the Zionist enterprise has always followed. It is 
simply that the focus of its efforts has shifted from Lon- 
don in the late 19* century to Washington in the late 20th 
century. 

Israel, in its origins and subsequent practice as a state, 
has exerted tremendous efforts to influence international 
public opinion from within in order to gamer an ever 
broadening base of support It is a lesson that we could 
do well to learn in our own attempts to capitalise on 
those within Israel who have raised dissenting voices 
against the policies of the new Likud government. 

But we should not, in seeking to accomplish our aims, 
look exclusively to the government What is needed is 
broad based effort, operating on a political, intellectual 
and popular level Consequently, it is of vital importance 
that we consolidate our efforts to understand the various 
elements at vynk within Israeli society, so as better to 


capitalise on those elements supportive of peace. 

We must identify those channels of communication that 
will prove most effective in furthering our cause, which is 
the cause of peace, and feus effectively marginalise those 
voices raised in opposition to any just and lasting settle- 
ment. 

This is a long term task. We cannot hope to accomplish 
our aims in a matter of weeks or even months. Ratter we 
face fee prospect of years of concerted effort on the part 
of all those concerned wife the future of peace in Egypt 
and throughout the region. 

The rhetoric of war is a language no longer acceptable 
in international relations. Equally, the fruits of peace are 
not to be fee monopoly of a sin gle state in fee region. 

Israel cannot hope to benefit economically from peace 
unless it is willing to acknowledge fee legitimate rights of 
fee Palestinians, and to vacate those Arab territories, not- 
ably fee Golan Heights, that it occupies. But severing dip- 
lomatic relations wife Israel is no way to pressure an ex- 
tremist government, such as that of Netanyahu, into 
recognising the logical constituents of a just peace. There 
are for more effective strategies for encouraging fee Likud 
government to face reality. 

It is essential is feat we keep our eyes on the fixed goals 
that have laid the foundations for the political and popular 
movement in the Arab world desirous of a sustainable 
peace. Only if it is universally accepted feat security is a 
concern of all countries in fee region and not of Israel 
alone can such a peace be realised Israel’s out-moded def- 
inition of security can no longer serve as a pretext to per- 
petuate its usurpation of Arab territory and Palestinian 
rights. For Israel to revive this one-sided logic of security 
will only act to impede any progress toward peace, re- 
storing tension in the area. 

It is necessary, then, that our non-governmental agenda 
in fee coming phase be supportive of national and Arab 
resolve, epitomised by fee efforts of our political lead- 
ership and Hosni Mubarak, to push forward fee peace pro- 
cess by rallying pro-peace forces internationally, re- 
gionally, and within Israel itself. As we reach towards our 
ultimate objective, which is no less than a just and com- 
prehensive peace, we must bear in mind that this goal is 
not impossible to achieve. The Arabs are not hamstrung in 
their efforts as some have asserted. Usurped rights must 
eventually be restored to their rightful claimants, no mat- 
ter how long it takes. 


Politics and the generation’s battle 

The Muslim Brotherhood is prey to the same generational conflicts that afflict ail of Egyptian political life, writes Nabil Abdel-Fattah 


At first glance it arigbtappear feat the withdrawal of 13 
oF fee younger members of tire Muslim Brotherhood 
would be of little consequence to fee oldest and largest 
Islamic political organisation. Losing -such an in- 
significant number is hardly likely. to effect-- its long- 
established goal — Le. fee establishing -of an Islamic 
state in Egypt and the Arab world nor ‘cause a Re- 
vision offte universal system posited by successiye 
generations-o# its leaders. Or isft? ' 

‘ • Certainly .afiy close inspection of just who these 13 
members represent casts things in a different light Sig- 
nificantiy aU 13 belong to fee middle generation of the 
organisation, Lc. tire generation that honed its political 
skills in fee Islamist movement in Egyptian universities 
during feer70s and 80s: - They arc fee activists who 
gamed control of fee. professional syndicates from fee 
80s onwm-d^ani'vtfto consequently can be seen as rep- 
rcsentatives offec political-occupational concerns o£fee 
pro fessional, white collar classes. 

Possessed of political, organisational and ad- 
ministrative skills of a high calibre, they added consid- 
erable vitality to the Brotherhood’s political and organ- 
isational activities ted have been instrumental in 


helping to attend the Brotbarbood’s political influence 
beyond traditional channels. Most commonly, they be- 
long to professions feat would not be represented*' 
among fee older generations of brothers. Products of the 
modem education system, they have accumulated a vast 
amount of experience in dealing wife the various polit- 
ical forces in fee country, and in fee course of their po- 
litical caree rs many members have been detained and 
imprisoned. 

This was the generation that laid the essential ground- 
work for the creation of a political party to represent the 
Muslim Brotherhood in the Egyptian political arena. 
Tbe -Wasat party, as both a project and a system of 
thought, represents a qualitative transition in fee history 
of tiie Muslim Brotherhood wife a p la tfo rm indicating 
a, willingness to remain open to the entire spectrum of 
current political ideas. 

Given this background the withdrawal of just 13 
members can be viewed as an important event. That the 
Office of the' Supreme Guide gave fee Wasat founders a 
month to choose between the party and their member- 
ship of the organisation indicates a serious generation 
problem in Egyptian politics. Within the Brotherhood 


fee^ old guard is tenacious in its dominance of the Of- 
fice of the Supreme Guide, where every important de- 
cision is made. Younger members have so fiar been ex- 
cluded from the highest echelons of the Brotherhood, a 
generation gap that has been compounded by the or- 
ganisational rigidity that has resulted from the political 
and security confrontation with the government. 

The disparity betweeo fee visions of fee middle and 
older generations of the Brotherhood, each shaped tty a 
different set of experiences and accumulated expertise, 
reflects divisions that exist m Egyptian political society 
at large. The generation that emerged during the period 
that preceded and followed World War II continues to 
dominate political life and political party activity in 
Egypt to the exclusion of younger generations. Those 
who became politically active in the 70s and 80s are 
excluded from influential positions within the political 
parties, government administration and the ministries, 
and Egyptian politics is thus deprived of the dynamism, 
skills and creativity fee younger generations have to of- 
fer. 

The current generation gap in the Muslim Broth- 
erhood is likelv to coatinue to effect fee direction of 


fee organisation and its immediate future. Even if the 
older generation decides to accommodate some younger 
members within fee existing power structure, the feet re- 
mains that fee organisation is in thrall to a conservative 
social and political doctrine formulated by a generation 
shaped by fee experiences of an age that no longer ex- 
ists. 

The organisation's elders, men such as Mustafa Mash- 
bur and Ma’mun El-Hodeibi. have undoubtedly amassed 
a depth of expertise in their long careers. But the skills 
they acquired are no longer sufficient to ensure the ma- 
noeuvrability and flexibility that will allow the organ- 
isation to develop during a period of great change. The 
project to establish a party, and fee withdrawal of those 
younger members of the Brotherhood committed to es- 
tablishing that party, could well, in retrospect, represent 
an important turning point in the history of fee organ- 
isation and in the thinking of an entire generation of 
Muslim Brothers. 

The writer is editor-in-chief of the book section of' the 
Al-Ahram Centre for Political and Strategic Studies and 
director .of the Unit for Social and Legal Research 
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Shebl sorely missed . 

Sir- It has been touching to read fee tributes paid 
in your pages to Mohsmed-Sbebl and Isbtitild be 
q rateful for foe dance to add.my own. .For 18 
years we lived In the same bouse in Maadl We 
had many interests in common and knew many of 
the same people. He was our friend and nearest 
neighbour, and sever during all those years did we 
ever have foe slightest disagreonent Forfoatrea- 
son alone, we saw. each other all too tofregucntly. 
The era we live in is foil of untimely dwWiHj 
fei&vas a particular shock. 

& true gentleman, Mohamed was unfeilingly 
cohsiderarcef people, even when his patent lad 
been sorely fried, as it often was, not just by fee 
nature of- thing% .but also because no one I have 
known ever W such bad; luck.- - . 7-r 

His defiance oUate 

ous sense of bumour airf.nieredibly terf 

Strong, hfiWP&jfeeeifol, be was 

a man who consistently .and repeatedly tired to . 


give more back to life than life had given him, a 
man to . whom his friends, casual acquaintances, 
and an international public at large owe much. He 
will be deeply missed, not least in my own house- 
hold. . . 

John Rodenbeck 
Mandi ... 


Remembering a friend 

Sir- I’m one of Mohamed Shebl’s acquaintances 
and 1 take pride in considering myself Ins friend 
as he made .numerous people around him feel and 
■ believe. ' 

: 1 speak passionately and I beg yon to receive 
' my words as such. I invite all those who knew 
him,” chatted, wife him, loved him, and loved his 
woric to gather in a trite, as T would like to call it 
This tribe would be 2 society-friendly group' -which 
would function in various capacities including do- 
ing chari ty work in Mohamed Shcbi’s name. 


Though $bebl may well have laughed at fee 
idea, my heart tells me feat foe memory of his gra- 
cious nature would thereby be preserve! 

Lamia Ibrahim 
Canal Radio 

Ismailla 


Where was Otello ? 

Sir- In your 29 August - 4 September issue, we 
read fee wonderful news of fee upcoming 'fes- 
tival of the Alexandras of fee World" wife the 
performance of Verdi's Otello at Qait Bey Fortress 
as one of die highlights. We purchased tickets 
from Misr Travel, the transportation sponsor of the 
festival, booked hotel rooms for our party of 10 
and drove to Alexandria on foe 27tb of September. 

After an early dinner we dressed for the occa- 
sion and since neither the promised shuttle service 
from the hotel nor foe “special buses stationed all 


over Alexandria" materialised, we bailed some tax- 
is to take us to Qait Bey. 

Can you imagine my disappointment (to put it 
mildly)’ when embarrassed guards told us that fee 
performance had beet) cancelled’ 

Prob lems can always arise when planning such a 
major event. But it seems to me feat fee organisers 
should have had at least the courtesy to inform foe 
ticket holders, especially since that night’s per- 
formance had not been the first to be cancelled. 

May I quote Mr Hazem Abu Shleib, “The aim 
of the festival... is to promote Alexandria as a 
tourist and cultural city. Visitors will never forget 
the performance of Otello at Qait Bey." 

Gisela Berger 
Heliopolis 


The lion of Sinai 

Sir- The lion of Sinai was the epithet of our glori- 
ous soldier. Sayed Zakareya, given to him by fee 


Israeli soldier who killed him 23 years ago during 
fee October Was. 

A tew months back, the Israeli soldier handed 
' over Zakareya’ identity card along with other 
documents to ofe ambassador to Germany. 

He related the story to the world media as fol- 
lows: "Though all Zakareya 's comrades fell in ac- 
tion during fee Israeli onslaught, Zakareya kept on 
fighting alone, killing 28 Israelis. Killing him was 
quite a job. 1 have kept all of his documents with 
me since then, as a souvenir of tire rare valour he 
displayed during foe fighting, Please confer (Hi 
him the Order of Merit” 

During the liberation of Sinai in October 1973, 
when my first daughter was bora, I named her Si- 
nai. In October 1996, 1 named my newly bom son 
Asad Sinaa (the lion of Sinai), after our great hero 
Zakareya. May his soul rest in peace. 

Mahmoud Elewa 
Victory College 
Maadi 
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CaracaDa’s Elissa, Queen of Carthage — more fan corpse-wise than Hamlet and tt Trovatore pot together 


Fly by night 


David Blake watches the 
flowers of the forest bloom 


Caracalla: Dance Theatre (Lebanon): 
Elissa. Queen of Carthage: Cairo Op- 
era House, Main Hall, 1 1 Oct 


Foiget Virgil; forget Berlioz and his 
Trojans and- think of the Offenbach op- 
eretta romp La Belle Helene. Only then 
will you know where you are with Elis- 
sa. Caracalla is the brashest, noisiest 
show since Nero enjoyed the fire of 
Rome or the Greeks burned Troy. 

Caracalla is no ballet, it's a pop fol- 
ly, a jazzed-up, roc k-a-by e-baby fan- 
tasy around the mysterious aftermath of 
the Trojan war. In just ten years enough 
story lines, plots, myths and legends 
were thrown up to keep the performing 
arts happy for a millennia and more. 
Something special occurred. CaracaUa, 
too, is special. Full of juice as an over- 
ripe mango, it spills its strangely per- 
. fumed aromas over wide areas. 

T jmgh at it or with it is the problem 
facing the audience of this rowdy spec- 
tacle. Caracalla believes in extremes. 
Everything is pushed around, story- 

- •• line, body-line and sign-line, right up to 
; and over the top. Don't consider the 

- ■ story, simply watch the troupe, die run- 
^ jump ing, grunting show. Jt is ded- 
• icated to the send-up of almost every- 

"thing except the music, which helps to 

- form the organised dottiness of Car- 
.acalla . 

~ It could be a trend-setter. First, forget 
your body, because you are nobody at 
‘ all in Caracalla. It's not only costume, 
it’s costume-consumed. No body ever 
show&-‘ 

; The dancers are smothered in gear, 
rugs like horse blankets, drapes, picnic 
\tabl<$^gths, rags. The mesa, winter sea- 
•- -son beginning, rifle their friends' 
.^stables, beginning at die neck and cov- 
ering themselves until nothing shows 
'but the feet. For girls something lighter, 
window curtains and things that flow 
"out behind. But for all and everyone 
'nothing to be seen-through, no body 
show. Surprising how sexy it all is. 

. Then the company sets all this dress 
wear aloft: they never stop jumping. 
The choreography is not inventive but 
by continuous repetition the effect is 

- hypnotic. A large cast of dancers, from 
“curtain up to finish, is kept flying 

across die stage in rows, criss-crossing 
’in different’ directions. Lines of flying 
carpets with heads and feet and nothing 
in die middle but yards of kilims and 
winter woollies. They race past, crying 
out, grunting, and talking. Add to this 
the sound effects of the sea breaking on 
rocks and sandy beaches, war cries. 


love-lust and every kind of insect noise, 
and you have a solid impenetrable wall 
of cacophony. With the carpets in the 
air it is a fair knock-out 

The dancers are dervish devils of en- 
ergy and coinage. They hurl themselves 
into every kind of distorted movement, 
fee story vaguely hanging around the 
tale of Dido/Elissa. She leaves Pyg- 
malion, murderous brother, and makes 
for somewhere near Tunis. On landing 
she is raped by the king of the savages, 
and then forced into a spear point wed- 
ding. Distressed, she leaps into a pot of 
flames and roasts herself into history. 

After the single interval, Elissa goes 
into overdrive. Ships arrive very suc- 
cessfully. Cartilage is built out of hat- 
boxes. Mermaids come. There is belly- 
dancing. The city is finished. Elissa’s 
boyfriend is strangled. Her great trav- 
elling friend from Tyre is knifed, and 
her new friend, the kin g, is busy carv- 
ing up and roasting her acquaintances. 
It is more fun corpse-wise than Hamlet 
and H Trovatore put together, if only 
because, unlike them, there is no reason 
for anything. It just whirls on. No one 
is ever tired, least of all the audience. 
It's like a horse-race. It peps up to- 
wards tiie end The final laps are the 
very best. Audience and Dido are mere- 
ly loose, meaningless leaves from the 
book of the ages. As if we didn't know. 

The real show, the genuine filing, is 
the Lebanese dabka. The music in- 
creases in speed and flying and leaping 
becomes traumatic. It is a dazzle bow 
they do it And into this scene comes 
Mr Caracalla, a refugee from the book 

of Time itself. He speaks, sings, dances 
and is himself like some great figure 
out of classical drama. He doesn't stop. 
Caracalla, like the rock of ages, 
doesn't stop. And it's time to go home, 
but no one does. Even the audience be- 
gins to dance. This is a night of dedica- 
tion if ever there was one. 


Cairo Symphony Orchestra; Great 
Symphonies (1); Beethoven Symphony 
No 4 B flat major op 60; Beethoven 
Symphony No 6 F major op 68 (Pas- 
torale): Conductor Ahmed El-Saedi; 
Cairo Opera House, Main Hall: 10 Oct 


This concert presented musical flowers 
from what used to be called file veg- 
etable world. Nothing to do with onions 
or leeks, but flowers proper, veiy fresh, 
from field and forest Daisies and edel- 


weiss. 

The two pieces under review both 
gave off the same special aroma — call 


it dedication, expertise, or something 
not encountered very often in these 
tough times, heart No swaggering 
bulk, but dedicated artists working 
bard. 

There is no need of criticism — noth- 
ing pinched, or sour, but something 
much harder to explain and define, 
probably to do with love. Unfortunately 
that word seemed to go up wife fee 
bomb. So we are left with certain 
shreds of grandeur, something essential 
to these works. 

These days Ahmed El-Saedi is often 
at his desk, and nights too — more's 
the pity. Of course we must see other 
batons waving as well as his. But often 
when he kicks the desk and comes out 
onto the platform to work with Ins or- 
chestra the results are astounding. So. 
with this concert. 

Two Beethovens so close together are 
for long-distance runners rather than 
those specialising in the quick spurt 
sprint The Opera House was very well ■ 
filled, and wife an audience not often 
seen these days — those who come to 
listen, not to be seen. Cairo does have 
some of these musical angels left 
amidst the huriy burly and they were at 
tiie Opera to pay attention to the per- 
formance in hand. 

Beethoven’s No 4 is an easier deil 
than the legendary .symphonies. It can- 
not be overlooked but it can get the 
parking ticket which says move on, we 
have no space. 

El-Saedi handled this strange and al- 
most delicate thing with great apprecia- 
tion and care. It was like smelling a 
new perfume in a splendid akl man- 
sion. This fourth, and later the sixth, 
was given a refreshing treatment, shee- 
ny and far from academic. 

The fourth symphony seems a firm- 
tier area — fee last of the known ter- 
ritory ends here. It finishes close to fee 
tabled places of the unknown. The mu- 
sic of fee fourth gives us tremors of an- 
ticipation. Beethoven is a sharp listener 
to his own sounds. They seem to say: 
shall we make it before the wolves get 
us? Exciting fimt the fourth suggests 
these firings while circumventing any- 
thing so solid as affirm ati cm. 

The opening big chords for orchestra 
came, making hotes in fee fabric. B flat 
major is a strong, eerie but positive, 
key, not like B flat minor. Hie or- 
chestra was fresh, sounding new and 
playing as one. Strings go through the 
entire work, deeply singing, shadowy 
iflw the music, but never dun and al- 
ways wife a sleek vibrato. Pleasure 


reigned. The winds were alight and 
aloft — all night the flute sang like a 
lark and the brass was inspired, firm 
and fearless. 

The second movement showed the 
conductor at his best, delectably clean 
and almost edgy but composed. The 
long end showed varying colours. We 
seemed to go upstairs in the mansion of 
tins fourth. We were young, taking the 
staircase three steps at a time. On our 
way down, though, we had grown, de- 
scending step by step, youngish, but be- 
haved. 

Conductor and orchestra did every- 
thing wife notes, which is, of course, 
how it should be but seldom is. The mi- 
nuetto deepened the mystery of here 
and now when there is none of either. 
And the orchestra had become, as rt re- 
mained all evening, the voice of fee sib- 
yL 

Then No 6. They call it the Pastorale , 
but what- its creator really thought of it 
is' unknown. Things, are. laid out for in- 
stant recognition — or so it is some- 
times thought' The cinema made so 
much fuss about the birds and fee 
beasts, fee storms and rainbows that No 
6 is easier to see as a picture on fee wall 
rather than music. 

This is where the concert took wing 
and flew into new areas, new colours, 
dusting away the overlay of time. El- 
Saedi clearly had intentions. The 
fourth symphony intimated that we 
would have no established academic 
showing of the pastoral world and we 
did not. We had a steady flow of tem- 
po, no sudden speed and nothing big. 
Indeed, fee big pastoral has almost dis- 
appeared from fee late twentieth cen- 
tury. Birds and beasts are a threatened 
species. 

El-Saedi used the basic constructions 
which, in spite of its romantic surface, 
tie beneath the pastoral, holding fee en- 
tire work together. He never let the 
storm off* the leash and there was no ef- 
fort at photographic realism. A few 
black notes made a storm. Horns and 
wings playing divinely made a rainbow. 
We had a breath of Siegfried and the 
c umm er night of der Meistersinger, but 
□o lingering over fee future fa te of die 
pastoral. Grass and leaves blowing in 
the wind were abandoned for something 
more wiry and terse. It worked. Sibyls 
don't really answer questions, they sim- 
ply pose new riddles. And feat was file 
way wife the orchestra and maestro of 
this concert 

Was that the pastoral symphony of 
Beethoven that just went by? 


EXHIBITIONS 


Himn S nlimtn (Pannings) 

Extra Goner?. 3 B-Ncsstm St, Zam- 
alA Td 340 6293. Daily I0.30am- 
3pm A 5pm-8pm. Until 26 Oct 
A rare showing of works by one of 
Egypt's most celebra t ed panurrs. con- 
centrated « the alleyway Khosh Kad- 


MahmotuS Seif ABslam (Pa in ti n gs) 
Cabo-BexRn GaBay. 17 Yousstf Et- 
GumdSSt BabEJ-Louk. Td 3931764. 
Daily tax Sun. 12pm-8pm. Until 26 
Oct 


Najmh Taber (Watercolours) 

Khan EhMagkraby Gallery. IS B- 
Mtmsour Mohamad St Zamaldc-Td 
340 3349. Doth ere Sun, 10.30am- 
3pm A Spm-SJOpm. Until 26 Oct 


The Cairo Art GaSd 
Ewart GaOery. Mam Campus, AUG 
El-Sheikh RJhan St Td 557 5436. 
Daily etc Fri. 9am-9pm. Until 30 Oct 
Photographic wades, s c ul pum* end 
pamring s by 15 artists from Egypt, 
Australia. Gctmaiv and S - uy ii*,^Hand 


Omar EJ-Fayouml 
Espace GaOery. I El-Sherijetn St 
Downtown. Td 393 1699. DaBy esc 
Fri. lOam-Jpm & 6pm-9jm. Until 31 
Oct 


Group Exhibition 

Dotda Gallery. 28 Abdd-Aziz Gawish 
St across Mahomed Mahmoud 5k 
Bab El- Lout Td 355 8367. Daily ere 
Fri. 12pm-9pm. Until 14 Nov. 


tnimh in Egyptian Art 
Rare Books and Special CoBeatiara 
Library, comer oj EJ-Shtukh Bihan 
and Mamma Sts, Downtown. Td 357 
5436. Dally ere Fri A Sat 9am- J 2pm 
A 6pm-9pnt. Until 30 Nov. 


The Museum of Mr and Mr* Mo- 
i m m^ Mahmoud KImHI 
1 Kafaar El-Akfchid St DodcL Td 
336 2376. Daily exc Mon. I0am-6pm. 
Egypt's largest collecdoo of nine- 
teenth comity E u ropean an, amassed 
by the hlf Milmw nn tflwKl 


Egyptian Museum 
Takrir Sq, Downtown. Td 575 4319. 
DaBy esc Fri, 8am-5pei; Fri 9am- 
11.15am A Ipm-3pm. 


Coptic Museum 

Mar Gbps. Old Cairn. Td 362 8766. 
DaBy esc Fri. 9am-4peu Fri 9am- 
Ham A /pm-3pm. 


Islamic Museum 

Port Sedd St Ahmed Maher St Bab 
El-Khalq. Td 390 99301390 1520. 
Daily ax Fri, 9am-4pm; Fri 9am- 
1130am A 2pm-4pm. 


Museum of Modern Egyptian Art 
Opera House Grounds, Gexira. Td 


Opera House Grounds. Gexira. Td 
340 6861. DaBy esc Man. ! Oam- 1 pm 
& 5pm- 9pm. 


Maturated Nxgai Museum 
Chateau Pyramids. 9 Mahmoud Al- 
GsdndiSt Gta. 


Mahmoud Muktaar Museum 

Tahir St Gezba. Daily ere Sun and 
Mon. 9am-130pm. 

A permanent collection of works by 
die sculptor Mahmoud Mukhtar (d. 
1934), whose granite mo num e n t to 
Saad Zaghtari stands near Qasr EJ-Nfl 
Bridge, end whose Egypt Awakening 
became, somewhat belatedly, an icon 
of post revolutionary Egypt. 


FILMS 


Spanish Fonts 

lnstituto Cervantes for Spanish Cul- 
ture. 20 Adfy St Kodak Passage. 
Downtown. Tel 360 1746. 

Em Pareja FeUz (1951). 17 Oct 
7 .30pm. 

Co-directed by Luis Garcia Berianga 
and Juan Amwno Bardem. 


Tor* San's Forbidden Love 
Japanese Cultural Centre. 106 Qasr 
EJ-AbaSt Garden City. Tel 355 3962. 
17 Oct 6pm. 


Gtmabsn Ka Falsla 
Montana Abul Asad Centre 

far Indian Culture, 27 Talaat Hart 
St Downmwn. Td 392 5162. 17 Oct, 


shall Rukh Khan. 


Co mm e rci al cinemas change i heb 
programmes every Monday. The in- 
formation provided is wTuf though to 
Sunday after which it is wise to check 
with the cinemas. Arabic films are sel- 
dom subtided. For information, con- 
tact the venue 


Nazw* (The Fling) 

Cosmos L 12 Emadeddin St Down- 
town. Td 779 537. DaBy tOam, l pm . . 
3pm, 6pm A 9pm. RtveB 1. 26 July St 
Downtown. Td 575 5053. DaBy 1pm. 
3.30pm, 6.30pm & 930pm. Rosy, 
Racy Sq. HdkpoUt Td 258 0344. 
Daily I Oam. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Cairo 
Sheraton. ELXkdaa St Gmz. Td 360 
6081. Daily 10.30am, 130pm. 

3.30pm. 630pm. 9.30pm & midnight 
The Egyptian version of Fatal Attrac- 
tion, starring Ahmed Zaks, Youssra 
and Sherine Rcda. 


Et-Zanua Wal-KBab (The Ago of 
Dogs) 

Lido. 23 Emad e ddin St Downtown. 
Td 934 284. Daily I Oam, 1pm. 3pm, 
6pm A 9pm. 


Diana Palace. 17 Et-Alfl St Em- 
adeddin, Downtown. Td 924 727. 


Listings 


DtdfylOum. /, 
With Nadia B 


3pm. 6pm & 9pm- 


Rasul Mobenun Gcddan (VIP) 
n&n II. Nasr City. Td 262 940- . Dot- 
ty 1030am. * 

9.30pm. Cosmos O. 12 Emadahhn M 
downtown. Td 779 537. DaBy I Oam. 
1 pm. 3pm. 6pm A & 

i isram St Giza, lil 385 8358. Daily 
10am. 1pm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 


Group ExIdUdon 

Spiro Arts GaBery. 6 Road 77 C. Golf 
Area. Maadi. Td 351 4362. 

Daily esc Sat q ft r a toon and Sun, 
I0am-230pm A 5pm4(pm, Until 26 
Oct 

Exhibition of works by four Egyptian 
artists: Sayed Saadeddin, Sayed Mo- 
hamed Sayed. Parity Afifi and Said 
Kamd. 


Nssscf *56 

RooR U. 26th July St Downtown. Td 
575 5053. DaBy 1pm. 330pm, 6.30pm. 
8pm A 10pm. 

Ahmed in die tide role, makes a 
creditable sob at impersonating the 
l n.ii ii ,ii oM of the late president. 


Boast Mashboaba (Illicit Liaisons) 
Sphinx. Sphinx Sq. Mohandessin. Td 
346 4017. DaBy 8pm. Miami, 38 Ta- 
laat Hath St Downtown. Td 574 
5(556. Daily noon. 3.30pm. 5.30pm A 
830pm. 1 Off /, Nasr City. Td 26. 
9407. Dativ 10.30am, 330pm. 630pm 
A 930pm.' 


Pf I h >! Doric 

Sony GaOery. AUC. El-Sheikh Rihtm 
St Takrir. Daily esc Fri A Sat 9am- 
12pm A 6pnt-9pm. Until 24 Oct 
Photographs exhibited under the 
somewhat predictable title “Faces of 
Traditional Egypt". 


Father of The Bride II 
EJHorreyaL Et-Horreya Mall Roxy. 
Heliopolis. Daily lpm. 3pm. 6pm. A 
9pm. Romms BBtan if, Condche El- 
Nil Sl Td 574 7436. DaBy 10.30am. 
130pm. 330pm. 6.30pm. 930pm A 


Independence Day 
Ratio. 24 Talaat Hart St Downtown. 
Td 575 6562. Daily l Oam, lpm. 3pm. 
6pm. 9pm A midnight. Normandy, 31 
EI-Ahmm St Td 250 0254. Deify 
1230, 330pm. 630fm A 930pm. 
Takrir. 112 Takrir St DokkL Td 335 
5726. Daily 3pm. 6pm A 9pm : Sat A 
Thur midnight show. 


DixboBqne 

Takrir. 112 Takrir St DokkL Tel 335 
5726. Thur A Sat midnight show. 

With Isabelle Adjani and Sharon 
S tone. 


Ace Ventura: When Nature Calls 
Karim U. 15 Emadeddin St. Down- 
town. Td 924 830. Daily 10am, lpm, 
3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 


Critical Detrition 

MGM, Maadi Grand Mall. RoBcyat 
El-Nasr Sq. Maadi Td 352 3066. Dai- 
ly 10am. lpm. 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. Ko- 
run I. 15 Emadeddin St Downtown. 
Td 924 830. Daily 10am. lpm, 3pm. 
6pm A 9pm:. 


Money Train 

Karim 4 13 Emadeddin St Downtown. 
Td 924 830. Fri A Sat midnight show. 







Urn Fischer (see musk) 


Twister 

ElSalam. 65 Abdel-Hamid Badawi St, 
HdiopoUs. Td 293 1072. Daily 
-330pm, 630pm A 930pm 


Mission Impossible 

Metre, 35 Talaat Hath St Downtown. 
Td 393 3897. Daily 10am, lpm. 3pm, 
6pm A 9pm. EI-Homya H EJ- 
Horreya Mall Raxy. HdiopoUs. Daily 
1.30am. lpm. 3.30pm. 630pm, A 
930pm. Henna Htttou /, Comtche 
El-m St Td 574 7436. Daily 
10.30am, 1.30pm, 3.30pm, 6.30pm, 
930pm A midnight 
Intense action an d fabu lous special ef- 
fects, with Tran Cruise. 


DANCE 


French BoUct - - : 

Et-Gomkouriya Theatre. El- 
Gomhouriya St- 23 d 24 Oct 8pm. 

Tbe Ballet du Nonl perform GtseOe au 
Le Mensonge Rommttiqne and El Can- 
to de Despedida. 


MUSIC 


Jazz Concert 

French Culture! Centre, Mmatira an- 
nex. Madrases S-Haqauq El- 
Favmtya A Maunira. Tee 354 7679. 
17 Oct 8pm- 

AperfamancebyitertnffidRenaDdiiL 


Edward II 

Aida Open Air Theatre. Opera House. ' 
Gexira. Td 342 2926. 17 Oct 8pm. 
Alexandria: Sayed Darwlsh Theatre. 
FouadSL 18 (Set. 8pm. Luxor: Luxor 


The British bund once described aa 
pq fonnnyj “i n l wrj wfi wrt iu 1 frjfjlflfiqa 
femt* mroc*\ i. 


Tim Fischer 


Gezira. Td 


temr House Grounds. 
6861. 17 A 18 Oct 


Fbr Ins tint perfbnaance outside of 
Germany, the artist will be jamed by 
Cora Frost and Rainer BicUUdr on tbe 
piano. 


Egyptian Chamber Orchestra 
Satan HaO. Opera House, Gezira. Tel 
341 2926. 18 Oct 8pm. 


Around the galleries 


17 - 23 October 1996 


fa celebration of the Atgtriaj Fal 

jamum 996-1996. *c orobesov Con- 
dttrted by 

form selections flora Wdwn, Mnout, 
Achuben and Mahler. 


AfefejLa Opera House, as above. 19 

Catered by Musrain Jta gn. O ram 
Kbahai on tbe piano win pernam ms 
own coropusitiocB. 


Anirea String Qwr« 

Den State Cementa for Spm dsk Cmi- 
tare. 20 Adfy & **** Passage, 
Downtown. Td 360 1746. 20 Oct 
Conducted by Inobat Achmedtw *. tnc 
quartet will peribnn selections fiom 
Falla, XudS, Borodm, Haydn red Mo- 
zart. 


Festival of The NHe 

Ewart On B. Main Campus. AUC, E7- 

Shakh ROan St. Td 357 5436. 23 Oct 


Oriental and Western ramie performed 
by Amin Fouad (piano). Marine Al- 
kruba (soprano), WahdKorayyem (ten- 
or), Claudia Vabt (bmp) and Km 
Gbusteen (violin). 


THEATRE 


H-Mufaarrigftn (The Buffoons) 

A bd U- Mutmij k the 
play is based on the figure >- 

iWrafHTtiln f, of OWflbi. 


B*Bo (Fanfare) 

MaAnet Nasr Theatre. Youssef Abbas 
St Madbnt Nasr. Td 402 0804. DaBy 


Starring Salah H-Saadam and directed 
by Samir El-Aafoun. 


Zambafftn FH Mnbatta (HuUabaloQ at 
the Station) 

Floating Theatre. Td 364 9316. DaBy 
exc Toes. 10pm. 


SjUZanztr (The Cham) 

El-Salam Theatre. Qasr El-Aad. Td 
355 2484. Daily 9pm. 


Mesa* Ei-Khdr Turd— Ya Maar 
(Good Evening Egypt. Again) 
Mahomed Farid Theatre. E m ad e d din . 
Td 77 0 603. Daily exc Tues, 9.30pm. 


EJ-Zaim (The Leader) 

ELHaram Theatre Pyramids Road, 
Gta. Td 386 3952: DaBy exc Toes. 
930pm. 

Directed by Sberif Arafe, starring Adel 
Fimuii- 


Dasfaor Yn Sladna (With Your Per- 
morion. Masters) 

EI-Fazm Theatre Ramses St Td 578 
2444. Daily 10pm, Sat 830pm. 

With Ahmed Bedeir and dhectad. by 
f«aial Et-ShmknwL 


Ka'b ’Anil (High Heels) 

Ratio Theme 24 Talaat Harb St 
Downtown. Td 575 6562 DaBy poc 
Tues, 830pm; Wed A Thur, lOp^f 
Starring Hussein Fahmy sod 


.y ■ i 


Mama America 

Qasr Et-NB Theme Qasr El-NB St 
Td 575 0761. Daily lOfou, Mon tfym 
Directed by, and snoring, Mourned 
SobhL - 


BaMod FI Istanbul (Bahlool in Is- 
tanbul) 

Ramds HBam Theafre EJGtdaa St 
Td 574 7435. OajfyehrMon, IQpm. 
With Samir nhawm and Elham Sba- 
bme. i- •••rsli 


Hwrwnnl Ya — 

ELGedra Hume Abdd-Adz AL- 
Seoud, Monied. Td 364 4160. Only 


Starring FifI Abdon, < 
El-Asfouri- , 1 


by Samir 


Q-GanOa Wri-WehsUn (Tbe Beauti- 


ful and tire Ugly) ' . 
ZamaUk Theme 13 


Z a matek Theme 13 Shagaret El- 
Dorr St ZamaMLTd 3H 0660. DaBy 
eye Wed, lOpm. 

Lefla Ehmi *»- the beauty and everyone 
ebe « the dgfies, Directed by Ibasda 
KsmiL 


LECTURES 


The FnetMic of k Late Mur 
hike Funerary Or ^dex 
The Netkeritmds institute fir Ar- 
chaeology and Arabic Studies, 1 Dr 
Mahmoud Asnti St Zamalek. Td 340 
0076. 170* 530pm. > 

Lecture by Janwlaw Dobrori^dd, 
American Research Centre in Egypd ■ 


Scribes and Priests: literary Crea- 
tion In Ancient Egypt 
French CUM Centre Mounfra an- 
nex; . Madras* Et-Hoqouq EL- 
Ferensfya St Motatira. Td 354. 7679. 


170* 630pm. 

Lecmre by Nicolas GrimaL 


The Necrupetis « the West SMt sf 
the Pyramid of Moser 
Md Centre of Medtemnean Ar- 
chaeology in Cabo, 11 MahaBa St 
HdUzpoSs. Td 666 278 22 O* 6pm. 
Lecture by Prof Kami MysSwrec, di- 
rector of tbe PoKsb-Egyptiau Ar- 
chaeological Mission at Soqqara and 
director of tbe Research Centre for 
Me di anane au Archaeology, Polish 
Academy of Sciences. 


Expiring Egypt’s Maritime Her- 
itage: Tie Institute of Nautical Ar- 


ftage: Ike Institute of Nautical Ar- 
ehaooiogy ia Egypt: Tbe First Three 
Years 

A me ri ca n Research Centre. 2 Simon 
Bolivar Sq. Garden City. Td354 8239. 
23 0* 6pm. 

Lecture by Dr CheiyJ Ehkfane; co- 
(firector of tiie INstitute of Natural Ar- 
draeology, Texas. 


AH information c o rrect at Hm- of go- 
ing to press. However, it r em aua wrote 
to check with venues font, mice pro- 
grammes, dates and times are subject 
to change at very short notice. 


Please telep h one or scad 

Listings, Al-Ahratn Weekly, GaUi- &, 

Quo. Td 5786064. Fax 5786089/833. 


Compiled by 

Injy El-Kashef 



THE CENTRE for ibis, Zam- 
alek, is currently a mini retrospec- 
tive of collages by Mounir Kih 
naan, largely inspired by Dadaist 
experiments of fee early twentieth* 
century, alongside p a intin g s by 
Daniel Lombardo, an ac- 
complished colourist whose output 
mostly comprises linear trans- 
lations of musical rhythms, and in 
file .garden, bronze sculptures by 
A le xander Mokrtsov. The tatter re- 
tain a residual figuration. 

The Cairo Atelier shows ink 
drawings and watercolours vby 
K fearwfe Khaled, an artist whose 
undoubted technical accomplish- 
ment appears to be dedicated to the 
portrayal of states of minri, most 
noticeably the condition of angst 


Mounir Kanaan 


Reviewed by Nagmm fT /Ufwf 
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Few cities in the worid can boast 
the multi-layered architectural 
heritage that characterises 1,000 
year old Cairo. Yet to maintain the 
fragile architectural fabric of the 
city in the face of the competing 
demands of an ever-growing 
population is a colossal task. The 
problems facing the monuments of 
Islamic Cairo are well documented, 
while the imposing villas and 
apartment buildings dating from the 
late 19th century are constantly 
threatened with demolition. 

Last week President Mubarak 
dismissed the deputy governor of 
Cairo following the destruction of a 
Garden City villa, despite a decree 
protecting buildings of architectural 
or historic importance. 

For Al-Ahram Weekly, which has 
consistently campaigned for the 
preservation of Egypt’s 
architectural heritage, this was 
cause for celebration, in this 
4-page supplement the Weekly tells 
the story of Garden City, once a 
by-word for restrained, elegant 
architecture, but now the focus of 
the attention of property 
developers and the bulldozers they 
inevitably bring. 
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Once the site of festivities celebrating the overflowing of the Nile, 
until the 1952 Revolution, Garden City was home to the powerful, 
the rich and the famous. In the '90s, write Samir Sobhi and 
Fayza Hassan, its 
gforious days are 
over. Banks and office 
buildings look down 
on the narrow streets; 
every vestige of past 
splendour is being 
actively erased. 

Randa Shaath s lens 
has captured the little 
that is left of this turn 
of the century quarter, 
but even this little is 

now threatened: developers are ready to pounce and to pay the 
price to impoverished owners who often have no other choice but 
to sell, destroying Egypt's unique architectural heritage in the 
process 






.Garden City rose from the waters during 
the 12th and 13th centuries when the Nile 
veered westwards, revealing an immense 
Expanse of land which became known as 
•die lands of El-Louk. Various ndeis erect- 
jed nridans, planted gardens and bred hors- 
es in parts of the new area. At one point, 
^tanneries were established, located around 
»what is today Sherif Street — once known 
as El-Madabegh (tanneries) Street — but 
tlx: inhabitants of the area complained so 
.much about the smell that they were even- 
tually moved to Fustat in 1865. The lands 
,of El-Louk were reached by crossing over 
Jfl-Kholig El-Masri, the waterway which 
jan through the city, laying out the course 
followed by the present Port Said Street 
Jo this effect Hl-Saleh Negmcddin had a 
small bridge built in 1241. 


princely ground* 

.As rulers came and -..eir. the location of 
the main midans w"i changed according to 
j-toe whims of who was in power. Bay- 
-bars laid out his n>.Cm to cover die ansa 
which is now Midan El-Tahrir and uorth- 
jem Garden City. El-Nasser Mohamed Ibn 
Qalaoun transformed this midan into a 
vlush orchard with fruit trees and plants, 
,-many. of which were imported from Syria. 
-iTbe gardens were splendid, directly over- 
-dookmg the banks of the Nile to the west 
biTo reward Prince Qoussoun for his ser- 
*vices, E! -Nasser gave him the ganfens as a 
present Qoussoun was more interested in 
ohorses than plants and soon had the place 
transformed into breeding grounds, 
oi Around the same time, two islands, now 
"known as El-Gezira El-Wusta (the middle 
island, also known as the Exhibition 


Grounds) and Zamalek appeared in the riv- 
er. At times, when the Nile was low, El- 
Gezira El-Wusta connected with Qous- 
soun’s farm . El-Nasser himself established 
another midan, closer to the mouth of El- 
Kfaalig El-Masri (around today's Fum El- 
Khalig) on the southern side of Garden 
City. 

To build his own breeding farm, a large 
area had to be dug out creating a de- 
pression which filled with water and 
formed a lake, die Birfca El-Nasseriya; it is 
on and around this lake that festivities 
took place in late August every year, at the 
time of the cutting of the dam, when the 
Nile readied a certain level on the Roda 
Island Nilometre, an event known as 
Wafa’ El-Nile (the fulfilling of the Nile’s 
promise). 

The ceremonies accompanying the rising 
of the Nfle gradually died out after EI- 
Khalig El-Masri, whose waters had be- 
come stagnant and a source of epidemics, 
was finally refilled by order of Lord 
Cromer in 1897, making way for the tram- 
way and Port Said Street. This street fol- 
lows the course of what was once a busy 
waterway. 

During the reign of Ismafl, three palaces 
were built in Garden City, all of them with 
gardens directly sloping westward toward 
die Nile. The Qasr EI-’Ali (or high palace) 
built by Ibr ahim P asha — Ismail inherited 
it from his father but then gave it to his 
mother. Ismail's older brother, Ahmed Pa- 
sha, owned the second palace (which re- 
mained unoccupied after his death in a 
train accident), Ismailia Palace, the new 
residence Ismail built for hims elf, oc- 
cupied the area of the present Mu gamma 


Advent of the city 

Ismail's urbanisation drive extended to the 
lands of El-Louk, cutting out large avenues 
and building comfortably wide footpaths 
to accommodate pedestrians. This ansa be- 
came the throbbing heart of the city. A 
stone’s throw from tins centre, Garden 
City was to become a favourite residential 
area for the following generations. 

Alt Mubarak mentions in the Khitat Taw- 
Jiqiyya that within the walls of the Is- 
mama Palace, on the side nearest to the 
Qasr El-Nil Bridge, there was a mosque 
known as the Mosque of Ei-’Abit (“the Id- 
ioOt. which contained the sepulchers of 
Sheikh El-'Abrt and Sheikh Ziad. As the 
legend goes, according to Mohamed Ka- 
ma! El-Sayed Mohamed in Cairo, the Vic- 
torious Names and Mornings, the two 
sheikhs were in foot bandits, with no title 
to sainthood but a good deal of luck. 

The Omar Makram Mosque occupies the 
location of S-Abtt Mosque. To the west of 
the mosque, Omar Makram Street was 
called EI-Abit Mosque Street This street 
used to separate the mosque from the 
budding housing the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, originally the palace of Kam- 
aleddin Hussein, the son of Sultan Hussein 
Kamel. Until the beginning of the 1960s, 
commuters crossing Qasr El -Nil Bridge on 


Recycling history 


As attention focuses on the restoration of Egyptian antiquities, officials 
at the Fulbright Commission are calling for private sector involvement in 
preserving 19th and 20th centuries villas, writes Nermeen El Nawawf 


Jparden City has been home to die Fulbright Commission since its 
'"establishment in Egypt 47 years ago. Today, officials at the com- 
(Piission are spearheading a drive to save Garden City's archi- 
^Tectural character. 


The American organisation, which focuses on educational and 
^'cultural exchange between Egypt and toe US, first set up house in 


Belmont Building, Garden City's famous 30-storey building 
overlooking the Nile. But, in November 1995, Fulbright moved 
Jjts offices to the top floor of a throe-st or ey villa, built around 
, ,1900 on Gamaleddin Abul-Mahasen Street. 

“ Ann Boss Rad wan. Fulbright’ s executive director, explained 
^jbow Fulbright renovated the villa's entire third floor, together 
?r with the building entrance, staircase and elevator. 

<s ^> The rationale behind repairing an 820-square-metre space in an 
" 'Old villa, said Radwan, lays in Fulbright' s belief in safeguarding 
^history, particularly the beautiful villas built hi the 19th and 20th 
centuries. 

^ One gets a definite turn of the century feeling upon entering the 
.. ^villa's renovated wooden elevator. Slow but strong, the elevator 


and two other salons or guest-rooms for concerts, lectures, and 
se m in a rs. Classic chandeliers bang- from each rooms ceilings and 
modem lanterns light the sides of the rooms. French windows fea- 
ture three rich shades of yellow, blue and brown. 

“We have turned this place into a high-tech office while re- 
taining its architectural integrity,’* said Radwan. Fulbright, she 
added, spent $157,000 to restore toe entire flat and furnish it after 
taking it over from the Library of Congress: The entire process 
took almost eight months. , 

Taking toe time to do things properly is essential, emphasised 
Radwan, in order to initiate historic preservation. Fulbrigbt’s ob- 
jective here, she added is to show companies that it is profitable 
and cost-effective to take toe time to restore rather than boy a 


couple of floors in a modem high-rise. . 

“We want to interest companies in recycling buildings while 
maintmnmg toeir basic infrastructure,” Radwan said. “What com- 
panies can do that is economically viable and bow they can do it 
is what should be focused on during the coming period,” she said. 
By transforming the b idding s into, for example, conference or 
wedding centres, embassies, private companies, conceit balls, or 
health spas, their owners might retain the lvalue of toe buildings 
and make a profit l 


has a pear-like lantern banging from its exiling and a thin off- 
white tapestry covering its wooden interior base. 

Hie new offices consist of an entrance space, reception area. 


re tain the . value of fiie be 
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On crossroads: Gamal EUMn Abul-Mahasen Street meets Qasr Ell-Ami Street 


and all of what is now Midan Tahrir, up to 
Talaat Harb Street The grounds of the 
three palaces combined covered the whole 
area of Garden City and extended to the ' 
banks of the river to the west, Qasr El-Aini 
Hospital to the south, Qasr El-Nil Bridge 
to tire North and Qasr El-Aini Street to the 
east 


their way to Midan El-Tahrir could see an 
imposing affair of red brick and cream 
stucco, a revival gothic fantasy sub- 
sequently pulled down to make room for 
toe underpass which replaced Midan El- 
hami This was the palace of Qout B- 
Quhib, daughter of Abdel-Rehim Pasha 
H-Demerdash. Its towers commanded a 
breathtaking view of the Nile. 

Garni’ £1-Abit Street led to Midan Qasr 
El-Dubara (Simon Bolivar), on which had 
once stood the palace belonging to Prin- 
cess Amina, daughter of Prince Elhami, 
granddaughter of Abbas Helmi I, wife of 
Kbedive Tawfik and mother of Abbas Hel- 
mi H The palace occupied toe grounds on 
which the new Shepherd's Hotel was 
erected recently and readied Laaogblf 
Street to the south. The street separated the 
palace grounds from those of the British 
Embassy, while to toe east it reached Latin 
America Street, previously known as El- 
Walda (in reference to Abbas Helmi ITs 
mother). 

Another street was named after another 
illustrious mother, Khedive Ismail's. Now 
renamed Aisha El-Taymouriya, it is 
thought that this street, long referred to as 
El-Walda Pasha Street, divided toe 
grounds between toe Qasr EI-’Aii (given 
by Ismafl to his mother) and Ahmed Pa- 
sha’s palace. Aisha El-Taymouriya later 
had a house on this street. At the point 
where die street to which she gave her 
name meets die comiche, a pink md white 
high-rise under construction towers over 
those of its neighbours which have so far 
escaped destruction. 

Not far away, on the same line, toe Sa 
bti’s villa, one of the gems of Garden City, 


was not so lucky. It has been- mercilessly 
pulled down, but the reason for this wan- 
ton destruction is still unclear, since no 
multi-million multi-storey tower has been 
erected on toe site. 

Ac toe tom of toe century and until the 
July 1952 Revolution, Qasr El-Dubara, by 
far the most prestigious quarter of Cairo , 
gathered an old aristocracy within its nar- 
row periphery. Irs character was de- 
finitively altered when the American Em- 
bassy compound was established on the 
grounds of Villa Shedid. where older gen- 
erations of the cosmopolitan elite re- 
member dancing many evenings away to 
toe sound of live bands when they were 
not cruising the Nile on the Shedids’ 
pleasure craft, moored close by. Now, eve- 
ry morning, the footpaths are crowded 
with aspirants clutching their passports 
and awaiting coveted visas. Parking is 
well-nigh impossible and toe whole quar- 
ter seems to be io a permanent state of 
transition. It is now geared towards ac- 
commodating toe tastes of toe thousands 
of tourists who descend drily on toe five- 
star hotels nearby. Banks and travel agen- 
cies have established themselves in toe 
area and most of the original dwellers 
have disappeared. 


Memories of splendour 

A lone reminder of times gone by, his- 
torian A del Sabet's villa, opposite toe US 
Embassy, remains a testimony to past 
splendour and a unique example of faithful 
preservation. The villa, says Sabet — a di- 
rect descendant of So liman El-Fransaoui 
was bought by his maternal grandmoth- 
er to be given as a wedding present to her 


daughter. He has lived in it all his life 
changed little. He has witnessed fee 
velopment” of this most exclusive 
with a sort of amused resignation. 

He understands the economics of 
and shrugs slightly. Houses such as his 
exorbitantly expensive to maintain. 
has to make -compromises. Not era 
can afford to spend, or will choose to, 
up, millions in order to conserve a b 
history. Besides, this area was heavily 
questrated at die time of the revolution 
many people had to give up their ' 
which then fell prey to developers. 

Times change. Sabet remembers toe 
ish receptions given at toe house, to 
lustrious guests invited tty his parents, 
recalls toe exclusive tonus dub arourw 
corner, where his mother used to play 
ms wife the other ladies living nearby, 
bet seems more intrigued than 
by what he sees. He casts toe 
glance of the historian on toe frenzy 
struction and construction that goes 
around him. He staunchly sits on bis 
cony every day with his books, within 
shot of toe diabolical ; racket emam 
from a new construction site on the 
posite side of the road. Tt increases 
value of my property,'* he jokes wii 
mischievous smile. He has no plans to 
although toe price of land competes 
vourably wife prices in the most e 
parts of Paris 
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Pomp of empire 

Qasr El-Dubara came to I 
of .the century while, a little 
south. Garden City was being 
keeping with toe purely residential c 
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The entrance and elevator of the bnadlng restored to bouse the Fulbright Commissio 
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Amm Mofaamed a bawwab in EJ-Sabunleb Street bas seen people come and go. FJite many other bamvabs* be re- 
members the way it used to be 
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Ahmed Attia owned the first small kiosk in Garden City. In keeping with the times he has now become an important 
shopowner 
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Utile has changed in the Pennonne* de hi Mfere de Dieu. Bnflt in 1924 it has conserved its air of quiet permanence 


Add Sabet is one of the original inhabitants of Qasr EJ-Dubara. He watches the change around him with equanim- 
ity but hangs on staunchly to the past. He has broaght little alterations to the interior of his villa which echoes the 
splendour of times gone by 


- -ecter.it was. intended to have. Unlike He- 
’ Tiopqlis with its grid of wide avenues laid 

;;pia "taL straight lines and intersecting at 
■ -tight angles. Garden City followed a Brit- 

- - fek nmdel'of urbanisation, Maturing nar- 
' row streets meandering round and round to 

end up where they started, dotted withpa- 
-l-latialvinas and « n a U blocks of .fiats built 
in- tte middle of extensive Eng l i sh gar- 
"■idensl 

- - v, .A popular beHcf was that die B ritish 
te ■ j janhe d Garden City as a maze in order to 
9 - • -discourage demonstrators from marching 

v im the area which sheltered important 
^business and Egyptian political figures, the 

- I ftmiEes of British officials and almost 

eyeayane who was rich, ftmousmid anx- 
' -tows id gravit a t e axoundtfae British. It was 
7'-'iilsb the site of the British Embassy, built 
• ^around 1902: 

- -I- One group of people did fill victim to 
iifite British design, as die stray goes. In 

--1:956, during his: famous speech at Man- 
Gamsu Abdei-Nasser utte red the 
. .Scofle word which was to propel certain of- 
I ’ dcials to take - over - ail the bnfldmgs 
' :i«Bwaed fey the company of the Suez CanaL 
■ was done according to schedule eve- 

. C^ywhere except in Garden City, where the 
. ^wiJEBctals lost themselves in the winding 
-^.streets and finally arrived at destination 
. "‘‘half an hour late. The theory, however, 
been discounted by many strategists 
~“ iwho claim that it is difficult to build bar- 
...jncades and easier to control a dexnonstra- 
7 'don on wide boulevards. - 
. VIVc- Whatever the reason. Garden City was a 
.•'^British creation and it was to became v«y 
. a focal, point in B riti sh-do minate d 

pnd political life M the time of die 


Second World War. 

“The first wartime headquarters of die 
British army in Egypt was the Semiramis, 
a luxuriously gloomy Edwardian hotel on 
the banks of the me,” writes Artemis 
Cooper. *Tt remained' tte Headquarters of 
British Troops m Egypt, while the actual 
admini s tra tion of the war moved to a 
modem Woe of flats known as Grey Pil- 
lars at the southern rad of Garden City, 
off Sharia Kasr el-Aim~ GHQ continued 
to expand. Soon if outgrew &ey Pillars. 
First it took over a large villa, then a 
street; and before long the compound of 
GHQ occupied an entire neighbourhood 
in Garden , City, sumranded by check- 
points and -coBed baited wires... in the 
hazy roaming light, die. staff of GHQ 
turned die street into a river of khaki uni- 
forms as they walked briskly to work.’* 

The British Embassy in Cairo enshrined 
the British way of life. At first, its 
grounds, like those of the other mansions 
reached to the Nile banks, but when the 
comiche was cut out in the ’50s, it had to 
forgo “the bottom part of fits} lawn which 
spread from die terrace down .to a low 
wall at the. yety edge of die Nile.” The 
embassy itself remained unchanged, 
thoug h; “an ample colonial house, pro- 
tected from the sun by a wide columned 
verandah, -an twa storeys and guarded by 
wrought-ixpn taiKhg s adorned with die ci- 
pher of Queen Victoria. The portico 
flanked by stobe.lioss and a short flight 
of state Ira up. to the house.” 

The interior of the Embassy reflected 
the <gTme British.imperial taste for pomp 
and circumstance: !ln Sir Lampsbn’s day,- 
its lofty rocms“teng'm silk damask pro- 


vided an impressive setting for die an- 
tiques chests and chairs he had brought 
brak from China, and bis collection of 
Persian rugs." 

Haute society 

Many families belonging the haute Juive- 
rie — the Jewish establishment — like tire 
Cattaouis, Menasces, Roll os and Harraris, 
the financiers of Egypt, elected to live in 
Garden City. So did the Egyptian aris- 
tocracy: “Westwards towards die Nile lay 
the parliament bufldiogs ringed by a con- 
stellation. of ministries," (most buildings 
courtesy of. Khedive Ismail), “and be- 
tween dram and die river was a fash- 
ionable quarter which took its name from 
the Midm Kasr Et-Doubara. 

“There the richest Egyptians and mem- 
bers of the royal family lived in large im- 
posing mansions, while just to the south 
lay die winding, tree-lined streets of Gar- 
den City. Here the houses were just as 
substantial but closer together, and inter- 
spersed with office and apartment blocks. 
Although both British and Egyptian fam- 
ilies lived in Garden City, it was mainly 
favoured by Egyptians, who liked its prox- 
imity to the centre of town." 

Life during those years was- filled with 
exciteijaeat and Cairene society, never 
seemed to- tire of receptions and parties. 
Political enemies seemed to have no prob- 
lem socialising together and often fre- 
quented the same groups and patronised 
die «*wie establishments. Garden City had 
its fair share of fun and contradictions: 
“Prince Abbas Halim had. fought for the 
Germans in the First War, admired the 
ideology of National ■ Socialism and in- 


volved himself in trade unions. The Brit- 
ish did not approve of his pro-German 
sympathies, for which he was interned in 
1942, but in the meantime they exqoyed 
going to the parties he gave with his wife 
Tahia Halim in Garden City. Ironically 
one of Abbas Halim’s palaces, at 6 Sharia 
Rustam, acted as the American Legation 
in Cairo," writes Cooper. 

In the summer of 1941 die first Minister 
of State in the Middle East, Oliver Lyttle- 
ton, arrived in Egypt and — “moved into 
an office at No 10 Sharia Tolumbat in 
Garden City, which inevitably became 
known as ‘No 10’." The house, un- 
changed from the outside, is now tenanted 
with a foreign agency occupying the top 
floor. The old fashioned elevator rises se- 
dately to apartments which have con- 
served vestiges of the elaborate taste of its 
original owner. 

With the rad of the war. Garden City 
saw the withdrawal of the British troops 
but little changed for the inhabitants of 
Garden City. It remained borne to mem- 
bers of the Jewish and Syro-Lebanese 
elite. For almost ten more years they con- 
tinued to lead an opulent life, tending 
their gardens and era st aini ng their 
friends. 

Twilight of gentility 

In. the mid-fifties, the- Levy-Garboua villa 
stood opposite Nahhas Pasha's residence, 
a testimony to the efficiency with which 
Madame Levy-Garboua ran her domain. 
Petite, she amply made up in authority for 
what she lacked in size. Every Sunday she 
entertained her granddaughters and their 
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A page 


from the past 


IN THE fifties rare plants and 
manucored lawns graced the gar 
den of the Levy-Garbna res- 
idence. A legal dispute between 
file original owners and the gov- 
ernment has taken a Ions time to 
settle. The owners may have won 
the ease in court bnt what are 


they really grating? They wifl be 
compensated is the general view 
on the matter. But who will want 


to repair the damage to the 
house? Standing in a pile of rub- 
bish, having lost its d^nity, it Is 
gaping from afl its apertures, no 
longer fit for anyone to H vein. 
The parquets have caved in and 
the tiles on the roof have dis- 
appeared. The empty shell hardy 
stands, a testimony to man’s van- 
daUstic instincts. The land how- 


ever is worth a fortune and when 
another tower wfD raise its head 


in place of the gracions home, 
passers-by wiB never know that 
its place stood a charming vfl 


la, and that the breeze coming in 
from its tastefully curtained win- 
dow once smeSed so sweet 


friends for lunch, presiding at the bead of 
the table which shone with crystal and sil- 
verware. A gentle breeze came through 
the French windows, mixing the perfume 
of the flowers in the garden with the del- 
icate fragrance of the sauces. 

Madame Levy-Garboua invariably 
oriented the conversation towards cultural 
topics. She was well-travelled and en- 
joyed concerts and the theatre. The only 
sign that this was a traditional Jewish 
household could be detected by the ob- 
server spotting the Mezuza (a small metal 
tube pieced by a small opening where a 
piece of paper on which a rabbi had writ- 
ten the sacred numbers was placed) af- 
fixed to one side of the , entrance and 
which Jewish visitors kissed or touched 
perfunctorily. 

In every other way the Levy-Garbouas’ 
way of life resembled that of their neigh- 
bours, the Sednaouis, Baharis, or Gar- 
gours, who were Christians, or of any 
Muslim family who lived in the environs. 
Their children went to the same schools, 
then congregated in the little public gar- 
den which has remained unchanged to this 
day. 

Today the Levy-Garboua villa is in 
ruins, its roof tiles plundered, its windows 
gaping, its parquet floor sagging. Some le- 
gal dispute is being sorted out and has 
been for years, while the once elegant 
mansion which could have compared with 
the best hotel particulier in N evilly, 
awaits the coup de grace which will send 
some developer scurrying to build a hide- 
ous tower, further disfiguring Garden 
City. 

The small garden, the favourite play- 
ground of several generations of Garden 
City children as well as that of the Holt 
boys in Noel Barber’s A Woman of Cairo , 
remains unchanged, as does the Pen- 
siomat de La Mere de Dieu, a religious 
school for girls in wlticb the offspring of 
many members of the Egyptian elite re- 
ceive their education, as did the children 
of the aristocracy not so long ago. Invited 
to Egypt by Khedive Tawfik, the nuns 
first set foot in Alexandria in 1880. To- 
gether with their Mother Superior, Mto 
Marie de Sainte Claire, they started their ' 
first school in Bulaq. In 1921, well- 
established and frequented by a large 
number of students from highly respected 
Egyptian families, the pensionnat opened 
in Garden City. Today, with 1200 stu- 
dents, the premises have become in- 
sufficient and an annex for the primary 
school is being built. 

Banks and bulldozers 

In the ’90s, however, a visitor from the 
past would not recognise Garden City. 
Did the change start in die latter part of 
the fifties, when Abdel-Latif Boghdadi, 
the minister of municipal affairs, signed 
the decree ordering the beginning of 
works on the comiche? Or was it file de- 
parture of the British, foreign and pseudo- 
foreign residents, also during the fifties? 
Insurance c o m panies took over the man- 
agement of all the sequestrated buildings 
and villas while some owners leaving toe 
country for ever were content to seD for 


much less than market value. 

But in the final analysis those who 
bought or rented property in Garden City 
and Qasr El-Dubara during the fifties and 
sixties did so because 'they particularly 
liked tte quiet opulence of the area and 
had no desire to change its character. Ac- 
tress Nadia Lutfi is one of those. Sbb 
moved to Garden City in toe fifties and 
still remembers the streets being flooded 
and water pouring into ground floor apart- 
ments before the Aswan Dam was built 
She loved the area for its suburban tran- 
quillity and its tree-lined streets, where 
she could enjoy walking her dog. Lutfi is 
considered to be the “mayor of Garden 
City", having known most of its in- 
habitants. 

“My tenants have been living in this 
buDdnig for over thirty years," says Ab- 
dd-Meguid Hussein El-OrabL, an ag- 
ricultural engineer who inherited a ten- 
anted building from his father. “Their 
parents lived here and were my parents’ 
friends we are like a family." But Orabi 
confesses that with the low rents he can- 
not afford to maintain the building. “The 
problem with these older buildings is that, 
on the one band, toe land is worth mil- 
lions, and on the other, the owners collect 
a ridiculously low rent Not only do they 
have no money for repairs, but their dear- 
est wish is probably to see toe house be- 
ing knocked, down by some act of God 
since they cannot get rid of their tenants 
fin- generations to come." 

Orabi would like to see tenants of old 
buildings taking charge of the main- 
tenance. “Any one of them can afford to 
pay the few pounds that it would take to 
keep tte buildings in order," he says. 

Architect Mohamed El-Ayyourj is of toe 
same opinion. With three tenants he at- 
tends to tte mainiBTuwMw of the building 
in which he occupies an apartment ‘Gar- 
den City's face changed completely tte 
day tte first investment bank moved 
here," says Khaled El-Ayyouti, who 
works with his father. “Until banks and 
big business moved in, it kept its char- 
acter. Now owners are felling over each 
other to sell or rent to foreign companies. 
The streets are choked. Some people ar- 
rive before seven in the morning to park 
their car. This was never meant to be a 
business district Whenever a villa ^is 
pulled down, a huge tower takes its place. 
There is just not enough space." 

Many questions remain. What shahid 
villa owners who can no longer afford to 
keep their property in good repair dp? 
With a shortage of experienced servants 
and tire high wages they command, how 
can a house owner operate a ten or fifteen 
room-cum-garden affair? How can be/she 
resist the temptation of selling for a price 
that will be a guarantee of affluence for 
years to come? How can developers jbe 
prevented from pouncing on a priceless 
piece of real estate and then rising sky- 
high? : 

‘There are answers,” says Ann Radwan, 
bead of toe Fulbright Commission in 
Egypt A model could be found in the re- 
stored residential quarters which now 
bouse tte commission's offices. 
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Clockwise from lop left 
-- * As residential villas are 
■ replaced by office 
buildings the names of die 
•- streets change, glorifying 
■' heroes of the new age. But 
the old names linger and 
thePensionnai de la Mere 
„ de Dieu will remain for 
ever in Salami ek Street; 

- • History is being 
tentatively erased in 
-• Garden City albeit 
... imperfectly. Here and there 
a testimony of the past 
.remains which so for has 
. escaped the buldozer; 

• While some villas are 
knocked down, others, 
whose owners are in a 
hurry are simply blasted 
into oblivion. Who 
remembers that there stood 
the Canadian Embassy? 
Probably only the owners 
of the next door building 
which has been damaged 
by the blow; 

• This new style became 
popular in the ‘50s and 
‘60s. Considered less than 
-harmonious- then, it is no 
longer an incongruity in an 

1 area which has become 

- much worse for wear; 

;••• One of the finest 

examples of tnm of the 
century European 
, architecture Ae Serag 
_ . El-Din palacial residence 
has withstood the test of 
time: 

^ • Bathed with the morning 
sunlight , the new and old 
“ .tty hard to blend but the 
p old villas which gave 
■’■‘Garden City its unique 
~ cachet are dearly visible 

- amidst the disappearing 
greenery 

• The roofs of Garden City 
i * still provide the inhabitants 
. with a taste of gracious 

living albeit on a modest 
scale 

w • Ah’ Ibrahim Pasha was 
the director of the Qas - 
i El-Aini Hospital. He once 
». lived in this villa. Bought 
and sold several times, it is 
. now Soad El-Sabbah 
. Publishing House. The 
v new owners have seen it fit 
to decorate this gem of 
, turn of the century 
» architecture with colourful 
banners of their own 
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Beneath 
the sequins 

A Trade Like Any Other;'' Female Singers and Dancers 
m Egypt , Karin van Nieuwkerk. Cairo: AUG Press, 1996 


A'lYade like Any Other is subtitled “Fe- 
male Dancers and Singers in Egypt”, 
.and carries on its cover a picture -—the 

details come from the blurb on the back 

of the book — of “Gbawaa, or dant^ng 
girls” from an 1848 album by E Prisse. 
It is rather a nice picture, though a 
mis l eading , given that the balk of the 
text, concent r ates qq contemporary en- 
tertainers rather than on the historirsl 
status of dancers. Stffl, there is an intro- 
ductory section dealing with the socio- 
economic conditions of entertainers in 
.the ,18th, and more particularly, the 
19th century, which, in its analysis of 
the changes in the stains of singers and 
danccrs over the period is weighted per- 
haps a tittle too heavily towards the ac- 
counts of European travellers. 

The author, Karin van Nieuwkerk, ac- 
cepts Surly uncritically the distinctions 
between entertainers ma de by Chabrol 
and VIBoteen, who toured the country 
in tiie early 1820s, and who followed 
.the lead of Savary in characterising the 
awalim. 

Savary is himyitf quoted: “They are 
called savantes. A more p ar i wt a iring ed- 
ucation than other w oman ha« earned 
the ca this name. They, form a cel ebrate d 
community wr thm the, country. In order 
to. join, one must have a beautiful 
voice, a good possession of the lan- 
guage, a knowledge of the. rules of 
poetry and an ability to spontaneously 
compose and sing couplets adapted to 
the circumstances^. There is no fete 


without them; no festival where they do 
not provide the ornamentation. 1 " 

From this auspicious beginning, 
which could have been examined in a 
little mare depth, and a little more crit- 
ically, van iNkuwkeric plots the descent 
from celebration to notoriety, before 
her study begins to pick up interest 
with a series of interviews conducted 
with contemporary dancers, and the 
generation of female entertainers that 
immediately preceded them. 

Here, at feast, there is the advantage 
of unmediated, fust-band accounts of 
what it is like to actually perform to- 
day, both at weddings and cm the moid- 
id circuit, and in nightclubs. And while 
the author is aware of the drscrependes 
and anomalies between the image pro- 
jected by frie performers during their in- . 
terviews and the realities they face day 
to day,, she interpolates discreetly, and 
has the good manners to allow the per- 
formers to get on with their own sto- 
ries. 

The problem, of coarse, with a book 
of this type is that, despite the ack- 
owledgexnent .to those who assisted in 
the rewriting of hear thesis in the pref- 
ace, it remains just that— apiece of re~ 
search, on an interesting topic admitted- 
ly —bat a book the promise of whose 
cover is belied try the text Not that it 

mitre - lieneatb the wei ght of its me - 1 

thodological apparatus, which even to a 
non-specialist seems at times surpris- 
ingly flimsy. It is just that there is a 


very in terest in g series of stories to be 
told, at which the author continuously 
hints but which she never really ex- 
plores. 

And so the reader is left with a num- 
ber of tantalising tidbits, many of 
which, thankfully, are referenced. In 
.discussing the dancer 3S the stereo- 
typical, b&e noire of the respectable 
mirfrfifl classes aihidt*^ for instance, 
to two articles published in Rose EJ- 
Youssef during 1936 and 1937. 

“In the 1930s,” writes van Nieuw- 
kerk, “there was a famous case of an 
employee of the waqf ministry who em- 
bezzled enormous sums of money to 
please bis favourite dancer. In the same 
period, a son of a pasha stole money 
from his grandparents to wiwmmin a 
dancer.” 

This study is at its best, though, when 
it discusses the cultural meanings that 
have accrued to the actual bodies of 
women, which are, after all, the stock 
in trade of the dancers. “They [the 
dancere] profit from the cultural con- 
struction of the female body as se- 
ductive but pay for it in terms of status 
and respect” Which leads neatly bade 
to tins contortions and gambits the per- 
formers themselves voice in their inter- 
views to underline their own re- 
spectability, and to insist that dancing 
is, indeed, “a trade like any other”. 

Reviewed by Nigel Ryan 



No bridges left to sigh 

Bridges Destroyed, Mediterraneans 7, ed Kenneth Brown and Hannah Davis Taieb, Paris, 1995 


i 


‘.*Tve lost all but life, that is mine and I alone am bound 
^ in use all of it_ nobody should expect any material gain 
from. these words... Tfhink that my chfldrcn may be bap- 
’Tpy to hear Shot me^sod perhaps mme other ca rin g send. 
lyMbcgbuL" ■ ~ 

y>. iT&a. days, later the. old man. who .spoke! thrae.woids . 
r’was dead. His chilflrp-n Tijad not been lotiate&.-lSs final . 
* words, witness to one more tragedy among foe mnltitiide 
| That comprise life in framer Yugoslavia, were recorded 
ity Lazar Stojanovic, a physician walking at an out- 
j- patient clinic attached to a refugee camp. They are pub- 
^fished in Bridges Destroyed the 7th, edition of the bi- 
i -annual review Mediterraneans , can taming, writings from 
Across theBalkans, from Bosnia, Croatia, Kosovo, Mac- 
^edoajia, Serbia, and Slovenia. *r 

nr There is no single narrative voice to guide you through 
Jtfae romefidds .for unlike other books bo the Balkans 
- Bridges Destroyed reflects an extreme volatility. The 
F 'ri^der can pick and chose from a mena of Eteraxy. texts, 
rpoems, folk songs, personal testimonies, and even apty, 
‘^from the words of — to name a few — a Bosnian driver 
^working on foe border, a Muslim motiier besieged in Sar- 
ajevo, a former Serbian leader who fought ag a ins t Ser- 
| inn n ati o naHa n , a' visiting jonnslist, an artist and a 
:_poet . 1 

Yet despite , the plethora of fist-hand accounts, m- 
' . cvitebly raw nnd harrowing. Bridges Destroyed is fer 
*• from being a sensationalised pica for pity. There is an ab- 
' sence of nostalgia for the past Nor is there any attempt 
: tog^ossoVerfltefitoireintoKcations ofapastwar. ; 

•- A multiculturalism shattered beneath die .weight of fac- 
'rionalism, bigotry upd xenophobia haun t s fee reader 
throughout the introductory dossier on Mostar. 

^ “ When you spend .the night m Mostar; it is not the 
. dsonnd that wakeayouap in tine morning, it is foe li g ht.. ! 
fcould never get enough of that light, even though I ca- 
l' countered ft everywhe^^ Ivo Andnc, winner of 

>Mfae Nobd Prize -for literature in 1960. Andric, whose 
^“artistry is Bosnian, his name Croat”, tart who con- 
sidered himself a Serbian writer; died in 1975, more than 
two decades before Kenneth Brown was to write “A Mo- 
star Without Bridges, Without Light”... 

Brown laments the destruction of Mostar’s famous 
; bridges, particularly She Old Bridge— a 16th century Ot- 
i toman mastexpiece of engineerin g^, destroyed by Croa- 


tian forces between May 1993 and February 1994. 

-For Brown and the habitants ' of Mostar, whose ac- 
counts he records, the bridges epitomised the connecting 
'ties that bound an intensely diverse community together. 
“Can you imagine,' they've killed the Old Bridge” said' 
one shopkeeper to Brown. Urbkadc is .what ft was; con- 
cludes tiie author. “Its a war between, reason and mad- 
ness”, says Alija Kebu, a 63 year-old poet, lamenting the 
. intolerable claustrophobia that is partitioned Mostar. 

A suffocating confinement of life, containment of the 
mind, and soul is the message lurking behind much of the 
material presented by Brown, Bogdan Bogdanovic, and 
Predrag Matvejevic. Bogdanovic was the mayor of Bel- 
grade from 1982 until 1986. 'When war broke out be was 
denounced as “an enemy of the nation” by the Serbs on 
acco unt of his f ftaiiVni* ... 

Now a resident in Vienna, bis article “One Thousand 
Days” is a grim reflection .on the lack of Serbian voices 
raised against the siege of Sarajevo. The silence with 
which many Serbs responded to the siege was not only 
shameful but makes them accomplices to the crime con- 
tends Bogdanovic. “Guilty and accomplices are equally 
the professors of architecture, urbanism, sociology, his- 
tory and philosophy who, wMe being victims of a mental 
and moral block, (fid not realise that die siege of Sarajevo 
had a higher symbolic significance,' he declares, aftading 
to the absence of voices raised to denounce the siege of 
Sarajevo. 

The lives of ordinary people under the 1,001 days of 
siege are recaptured by Predrag Matvejevic, who was 
bom in Mostar but who spent his student years in Sar- 
ajevo. Dwindling morale echoes in one anecdote when he 
visits a family with medicines he had brought from Paris, 
but they ask. him for anri-deprcssanfcs instead. Matvejevic 
. offers foe reader; no consolation. “I was cold down to my 
bones, and sorrowful down to my souL 1 can see no solu- 
tion to offer the reader.” 

Neither can a father on the 659th day of the siege offer 
any reliefi Three months before he had sold everyt h ing, 
including the children's toys, to buy some hens to put 
food on the table. But now it is winter and the bens do 
not lay eggs because ft is too cold. “They get frightened 
.by all these bombardments. If this continues, I fear they 
will no longer lay eggs- I have put all my hope in the 
hens. What can we do? We have no choice.” 



Mostar, 1995 

His account is one of a series given at different points 
of the siege. It is, however, “Le testament baibare” that 
the reader is likely to find the most uncompromising of 
all the assembled accounts. It is not a personal account 
per se, though it does include such extracts. In “Le Testa- 
ment Baibare”, Stanko Cerovic, a writer and literary crit- 
ic from Monte Negro, reviews the international com- 
munity's, and particularly the international media's, 
reaction to reports of rape in Bosnia. 

“Nearly everything is forgiven by the press except the 
unchanging refrain about raped women being murdered, 
destroyed emotionally, left without hope of salvation,” be 
charged. And with good reason: rape, must be dealt with 
by dedramatising the events not sensationalising them. » 

“Let’s not exaggerate, we are still alive,” said one 
woman. 

Cerovic’s “Le Testament Barbara” is not only about 
rape in Bosnia, it is an assessment of the relationship be- 
tween fascism, chauvinism, nationalism and sexual op- 
pression. “Historically, fascist ideologies are ac- 


companied by sexual crimes,” notes Cerovic. who high- 
lights the exploitation of rape far political motives and 
its use as a universal weapon of aggression aimed at in- 
citing popular haired against foe perceived enemy. And 
in foe end die reader is left overwhelmed, especially by 
the intensity of the passages and photos. 

While it may appear somewhat disjointed on the sur- 
face, foe collection of texts assembled in Bridges De- 
stroyed successfully avoids what much literary material 
on Bosnia does not: it offers no petty morale on foe evil- 
ness of war, the stupidity of men and the goodness of 
peace. It makes claims to neither objectivity nor author- 
ity — the reader is free to interpret, envision and em- 
pathise with the multitude of opinions and personal ex- 
periences. Kenneth Brown and Hannah Davis Taieb 
have certainly kept the promise made in the intro- 
duction: “None of them (the texts) will leave you in- 
different”. 

Reviewed by Mariz Tadros 
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1 have just returned from a 
visit to London, one that has 
swept me off my intellectual 
feet, as it were. During my 
stay there as a guest of the 
British Council, 1 got a priv- 
ileged glimpse into the cur- 
rent state of foe arts in Brit- 
ain: from children's literature 
to the theatre and foe opera. 

There was, however, one 
cultural issue that made me 
feel perfectly at home: I 
mean the eternal, debate be- 
tween the old and the new, 
the established and the ex- 
perimental — so reminiscent 
of what we in Egypt prefer to 
call the modernity versus tra- 
dition debate. The minister of 
heritage, Mrs Bottomley, for 
one, seems to know where 
she Stands — ” firmly OH the 

side of experimentation- In a 
recent speeeh, she announced 
foe earmarking’ of. a ! sub- 
stantial fund, drawn from die 
lottery, to support up and 
coming artists. 

On National Poetry Day, 
celebrated on 10 October, foe 
BBC devoted long hours to 
listeners to choose their fa- 
vourite poems, thus at- 
tempting to bring poetry 
down from the rarefied 
climes it traditionally in- 
habits. The celebrations this 
year coincided with foe pub- 
lication of a report entitled A 
Poetry Survey for the Arts 
Council of England: Key 
findings. 

The report is startlingly re- 
assuring about the status of 
poetry in Britain today. Its 
claim that the past few years 
have witnessed a resurgence 
of interest in poetry is en- 
dorsed by data gathered from 
the poetry book market. 
Trade research showed that 
there was a 154 percent in- 
crease in the number of poet- 
ry titles published since 
1975. Furthramore, in 1994, 
1,797 poetry titles were pub- 
lished — a 26 percent in- 
crease on the 1993 output 

Rather sceptically, Sean 
O'Brian writes in 77re Guar- 
dian that this would indicate 
that there are more poets than 
readers. To him, there is a 
vast “and almost unmapped 
experimental wing occupied 
by poets so serious and sub- 
versive that being read or lis- 
tened to is the least of their 
problems”. But he comes 
down hard on these poets, de- 
scribing their poetry as “nei- 
ther speakfmg] for England 
nor aspirfing] to: most of the 
best poets writing in English 
aren't English anyway and 
would also resist bong called 
British.” 

But foe report also tackles 
the different definitions of 
poetry. The definition pro- 
vided by The Oxford English 
Dictionary is deemed in- 
adequate: “[poetry is] the ex- 
pression of beautiful or el- 
evated thought, imagination 
or feeling, in appropriate lan- 
guage, such language con- 
taming a rhythmical element 
and having usually a metrical 
form.” 

To this, the report retorts: 
“Poetry is a house of many 
rooms” — a conception that 
spans songs, lyrics, greeting 
card verses, limericks as well 
as more traditional forms like 
sonnets and ballads. Nev- 
ertheless, some of the sample 
interviewees found much of 
modem poetry inaccessible, 
others c laiming that while 
th ousands of books are being 
published, very few are read, 
fewer still actually bought 
Yet, the report also registers 
the increase in the number of 
poetry readings and the rise 
in attendance at such events. 
By and large, the evidence 
provided in this report spells 
a rosy future for poetry. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


Personal papers and secret sects 


Mahmoud El-Wardani reviews the 
more interesting Arabic titles to 
have appeared in the last month 



:* Gomel Himdtmz Safahat Mm AwndjOd 
:Al-Xhassa {G*anl Him dan: Pages from 
his Prfvate Paper»), Gamal Himfom, ed 
. Abdet-Bamid Safe* Hhndan. Cairo: Dar 
.EJ-Gbadd, 1996 . 

An encyclopoedic scholar, Grand "Himdau 

" “ Jf -g !>■•« ■■ imm ‘n ■ i’ll I ■ m m 1 GAQ tr\ 


'live in cooaplete sobtudc, produdng such 
iarir ksols as- rShaihsiyat --Masr 
t’s Character)-. After his. death hi$- 

rAbdel-Bannd.Saieh Hhmdan pared: 

£pver his private papess, eventually 
g yilmg riwn -mtrt ihg present volume. It is dl- ' 
^tvided into five chapters under foch e aiK i l g g S .. 
‘ “Egypt and foe Egyptians” “Geography ' 
■ and GeographersT, “The Arabs and foe \ 

- Arab, WcdtT, “Jriam and.rite lslmnc ; 
“Warier and Tbe Western World”. The sig- 
: : T wfiwme e of foe book derives ia pa rt fto m 

- foe feet that tee papers were not written 

fepifoHcalicm butwere iioles jooed&)WD 

jhy®Dw!an while wntiog his publisbed 
^works — hence: foe freshness and rev- 
~ k etooiy directness of this volume. 




1 Palaces O rg ani sation, Al-ZaKMir 
bs, 1996 ' - 

wvemoftbf IkhwanAl^Safi began m 
bwfo centony AH, or foe eleventh een- 
AD : in Basra, Ira^ Tbe movement b 
red xn^mystery aa d even tee 
of foe ajFte^wbose names™*® 
atons rmiain foaiiwy. But a$ some 


'Orientalist scholarsbave observed, the no- 
lions -'propagated- "and ideas espoused by 

THiwjm ‘/5-Safe have informed many, other 

sects and groups in the Muslim world, in- 
ducting foe Baftria, foe Ismailia and foe. 
Druze. It was,' moreover, via Ikfawan Ai- 
Safa that Greek philosophy made inroads 

Ttttd Islamic thought. 

While members of Ikfawan Al-Safa ob- 
served a certain secrecy in fear meetings. 


thought The 52 extent treatises cover such' 
disparate subjects as pedagogy, mathemat- 
ics and biology. The volume in hand pob- 
- fishes foe first .14 of the treatises, including 
■ those an music, ge^rjplof and astroocuny. 

!> • A y nddat Ai-Ghubdr (Pillars of Dust), 
Efias Farfcooh. Amman; Dar Azmfaa 
Lfl-Nasbr WaJ-TawTTe, 1996 
This is foe second povd by foe Jordanian 
writer and translator Elias Farkouh. On foe 
jacket, Egyptian novelist and critic Edwar 
El-Kharrat writes: “The piflais of dust that 
•nse-. appear as tf coamng firan a world be- 
voikI the real, a world of ajjgantic, endless 
dust t&Hid. Dust is assodatod vnfo death, 
withmurde^ wifo xMtftnngncss, with betray- 
al This is dust; that comes from another 
. world, s wodd of c m hera and complex sig- 
nifiwrtintw, a woridl would call “foe thorn 
ofnvammgg”'-;- 

*Wkayat Ai-Gfuaib <Jtdes Of the 

Stnu^er)) * Yousef -Fakhburi. Cairo: 



Cultural Palaces Or- 
ganisation, 1996 
This, the first collection 
of short stories by 
Yonssef Fakbouri, is 
promising in its tech- 
nical experimentation 
and its thematic rigour. 

* Watdn Lil-Shabab 
(A Homeland for 
Youth), Mohamed 
Seif Cairo: Cnltoral 
Palaces Organisation, 

Aswat Series, 1996 
A gap of two decades 
separates * Mohamed Gamal Himiian 
Seifs first poehy col- 
lection from tins, his 

second. This collectian brings 20 new 
poems written in the ’80s and ’90s be- 
tween Sophia, Paris and Cairo. 

* Al-HassSa AJ-Lughawiya: Ahamiyatha 
wa Masadirha wa WasaHl Tamttiyatiha 

(The Linguistic Heritage: Its Im- 
portance, Its Sources and Methods of 
Developing It); Ahmed Mohamed ©- 
Ma’tonq. Kuwait: The National Councfl 
‘for Culture, Arts and literature, 1996 
A study of foe- issue of linguistic, lexical 
heritage taking foe Arabic language as a 
case study,' guagjmg foe subject through 
various aspects: linguistic, cultural, psy- 
chological and pedagogical. The bode also 


discusses methods whereby 
the linguistic heritage of foe 
Arabic speaker can be en- 
hanced. „ 

Al-’Ard AJ-Masrahi Bttyn 
AJ-KaGma Wal-Lughaat 
(Theatrical Performances 
Between the Word and 
Languages), Hamada Ib- 
rahim. Cairo: Cultural 

Palaces Organisation, 1996 
This volume attempts to re-- 
dress the dearth of semiotic 
studies of foe theatre in the 
Arabic library. The author 
casts his net wide in search 
of foe semiotics of theatre, 
turning his attention equally 
to the use of verbal language and the body 
lang u a g e employed in, for example, pan- 
tomime, as well as to such staple dimen- 
sions as decor. 

* Hawamlsh AJ-Fath Al-Arabi: ffikayat 
Al~btkkout (Footnotes of the Arab 
Conquest Tales of Conquest), Sanaa 
El-Masri. Cairo: Dar Sina Lfl-Nashr, 
1996 

In her most recent study Sanaa EI-Masri 
displays her characteristic courage in 
tedding foamy issues and taboo areas in 
the region where foe religious and foe po- 
litical converge, where foe historical and 
foe mythical merge, where feet and fig- 


ments are indistinguishable. The tales she 
tackles span the period from immediately 
before the Arab conquest of Egypt to foe 
Abbasrid era. In her introduction, the au- 
thor avows her intention to provide a 
reading of all foe alternative narratives si- 
lenced by tbe official - narrative of the 
conqueror. 

Tbe first of foe three chapters rereads 
the story of Maria Al-Qibtiyya (Mary foe 
Copt) who was given by foe ruler of 
Egypt as a slave girl to toe Prophet Mo- 
harried- The second chapter provides a 
close analysis of the derails and nunutae 
of foe Arab conquest of Egypt As to tbe 
last chapter, it delineates foe history of 
the Copts, the conditions that governed 
their drily lives in. foe period in question 
and their persecution under the Arabs. 
Throughout, foe author maintains a sa- 
lutary skepticism about the many con- 
temporary sources into which she delved. 

• Al-Adab Wal-Dalala (Ltterature et 
Signification), Tzvetetan Todrov, tr 
Mohamed Nadim. Syria: Masrkaz Al- 
Lumaa Al-Hadaari, 1996 

The text in hand is based on Tzvetetan 
Todrov's 1966 PhD thesis, supervised by 
Roland Barthes. As an early work by one 
of this century's most prominent critics, 
this book reveals the germs of Todrov’s 
subsequent work. 

• Hittan Baidaa (White Walls), Atef 


Abdel- Aziz. Cairo: Cultural Palaces 
Organisation. Ibdaat Series, 1996 ' 
This, the first volume of poetry by . Atef 
Abdel-Aziz, is divided into three sec- 
tions: Apprehensions of the Paint Brush; 
A Last, Last Winter; States of Being.. 

* Malik Al-Yahoud (King of the Jews), 
Yonssef FadiL Casa Blanca: Man- 
shonrat Al-Rabita, 1996 

The most recent novel by Moroccan 
writer Youssef Fadil is set in Marrakesh 
during the last days of French occupa- 
tion and the be ginnin g of the Moroccan 
resistance movement. The novelist's ac- 
complishment in (hawing mood and con- 
trolling tempo is evident in the charged 
ambience he delineates. 

• Hahviyat Masr (The Vitality of 
Egypt), Samir Gbirfb. Cairo: M at- 
taint Al-Usra, 1996 

This book oatlines the intellectual bat- 
tles witnessed in Egypt in the early 
part of this century — battles which, 
to foe author, reveal “foe vitality of 
Egypt” and an enlightened atmosphere 
condnsive to intellectual controversy. 
Debates such of those between Mo- 
hamed Ahmed Khalafallah and the ac- 
ademic establishment over his thesis 
on tales in the Qur'an are all pains- 
takingly documented by foe author 
through the newspapers and magazines 
of the time. 
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As the world celebrated Habitat Day last week, Mariz Tadros takes a look at Egypt’s unplanned housing areas 


Watch your step. 
The sewage run- 
offs have almost 
; invaded the rough, 

narrow streets. Even the fumes of the 
blaming garbage cannot smother the 
stench of sewage. Haphazardly laid 
sewage pipelines get clogged while 
the slum inhabitants fight to prevent 
the water from getting into their one- 
rojom family homes. On the other 
band, had the water been clean, the 
wgmen would not have had to make 
th§- long trip to the water pumps. In 
thSse homes, the roof, if there is one, 
be made of anything from planks 
of- cheap wood, to tin sheets, card- 
board, stacks of newspapers and palm 
tree fronds. 

Welcome to one of Egypt's 1,000 
unplanned housing areas. Twelve mil- 
lion. Egyptians live in such areas, ac- 
counting for 20 per cent of the coun- 
try’s entire population. Egyptians, 
hcjwever, are not alone in this. Ac- 
cording to UN estimates, there are at 
le&st 600 million urban dwellers 
arpund the world living in environ- 
ments that threaten not only their 
health but also their lives. As was de- 
clared so eloquently at the United Na- 
tions Conference on Human Settle- 
ments (Habitat III in June, these 
people, many of whom happen to live 
below the poverty line, “cannot ad- 
equately provide for their basic needs 
in | shelter, employment, water and 
health.” 

“We had three options,” said Alaa 
Thabet, deputy minister of Local Ad- 
ministration and director of the na- 
tional campaign to upgrade unplanned 
areas. He went on, “We could just let 
the inhabitants of the slum areas be, 
since they have already violated the 
law and we do not build infrastructure 
for those who have violated the law. 
We found this to be humanely, social- 
ly' and politically unacceptable. The 
other option was to demolish hap- 
hazardly built areas and transfer the 


people to newly-built housing. We 
found the costs enormous and we 
don’t have the finances for it The 
third option was to develop these areas 
by first setting up some infrastructure. 
This is what we decided to do.” 

On 1 May, 1993, President Hosni 
Mubarak asked that “there be an im-' 
mediate implementation of a national 
programme in upgrading the most im- 
portant services and facilities in hap- 
hazardly built areas in all govern- 
' orates.” A national five-year campaign 
was announced covering the period 
from 1993 to 1998, costing LE3.8 bil- 
lion and covering 1 1 govemorates in- 
cluding Cairo. The campaign targeted 
527 zones, assessed as requiring emer- 
gency upgrading. “So far, we have 
managed to upgrade 127 zones fully at 
the cost of LEU billion,” declared 
ThabeL 

Yet “fully upgrade” means pro- 
viding water, sewerage, electricity, 
roads and trash collecting services. 
Excluded are other facilities such as 
schools or hospitals because they are 
the responsibility of separate min- 
istries. Furthermore, since the Local 
Administration Ministry is not an en- 
forcement body, it cannot force its na- 
tional strategy on the govemorates. It 
can only carry out surveys and offer 
advice to them. 

The ministry cannot, for instance, 
stop govemorates from bulldozing 
some randomly built areas, although 
“out of the 527 zones, there were 25 
which we believed had to be de- 
molished,” admitted ThabeL “The 
conditions there were beyond im- 
provement If, say, we dug in the 
ground for sewerage installations, the 
place would have collapsed,” he ex- 
plained. But the people must be 
thanked for building their own hous- 
ing, said Thabet He added, “Yes, the 
people acted illegally, but they must 
be thanked The state could not have 
managed to provide housing for all of 
them. So the people helped them- 


selves. Otherwise, there would have 
been an explosion.” 

Perhaps it has already exploded I 
suggested “This is not true,” pro- 
tested Thabet, who cited new urban 
planning schemes designed to prevent 
the growth of more shanty areas as 
well as the increased emphasis on de- 
velopment in Upper Egypt to prevent 
the influx of rural migrants to Cairo. 
The latter policy has been largely suc- 
cessful, according to ThabeL “The 
rate of migration to urban areas has 
been reduced drastically. It reached its 
high point in the 1960s and 1970s and 
began to decrease in die 1980s and 
1990s,” be said 

Milad Hanna, a housing expert, dis- 
agrees, “The problem is anything but 
contained The government has done 
too little, too late.” The deregulated 
market economy created an economic 
jungle in which the lowest prices for 
the smallest housing units became be- 
yond the means of the poor, he said. 
“The right to a place to live is a basic 
human right, not a privilege,” asserted 
Hanna, An AI-Ahram article in the 9 
September issue warned that by the 
year 2001, Egypt would need 3.4 mil- 
lion new housing units and another 
43 miHion by the year 2010. 


. It is no wonder that sociologist Saa- 
deddin Ibrahim wrote of the cramped 
and insalubrious slum areas that “their 
stuff [populations] is proving to be the 
- most flammable materials in Arab- 
Mustim societies today. Its youth is an 
easy prey for manipulation by dem- 
agogues, organised criminals, agents 
provocateurs and Is lamis t militants. " 

A case in point mentioned by Ib- 
rahim is the armed confrontation T ha t 
took place between a militant Isl amis t 
.group and the Egyptian authorities in 
December 1992. The western area of 
Mounira in lmbaba, a slum district 
west of Cairo, was then a hide-out for 
Islamists on the run. It lies less than 
three kilometres across the NOe from 
the upper class district of Zamalek. 
Despite this proximity, explained Ib- 
rahim, western Mounira then had no 
schools, hospitals, sewage system, 
public transportation nor a police sta- 
tion wi thin walking distance. 

A slum area is not just a potential 
hide-out for extremists but a breeding 
ground foe. militancy, argued Azza 
Korayem, lecturer at the National 
Center for Sociological and Crim- 
inological Research in Cairo. “It is a 
fact that the government bore a 
grudge against the inhabitants of ran- 


domly built areas because they were 
illegal settlers. They were punished by 
being denied basic services and so 
they have bad to set up their own net- 
works,” she said. 

'In practical terms, this means having 
to connect a wire to an electric pole il- 
legally, building sewage lines which 
have to be regularly cleared by private 
means and patching together shelter 
with the materials available. “But can 
you imagine what it is like for an en- 
tire family to sleep all in the same 
room, year in, year out? A young boy, 
for instance, sees what bis parents are 
doing and decides to practice on his 
sister. Incest, sexual abuse and rape 
are very much prevalent yet under- 
estimated in such settings,” said Ko- 
rayem despairingly. 

If anything, the population of un- 
planned settlements is on the rise be- 
cause of early marriages and high fer- 
tility rates amongst the women, 
observed Korayem. “And yet the fer- 
tility rate amongst the middle and 
upper classes is declining This means 
that if this phenomenon goes on, there 
will be a severe imbalance in society 
because poverty, unemployment and 
illiteracy will only increase further,” 
she said. 


Zeinhom zoom 


'WHEN 35-year-old Sobhi and 
Ins 23-year-old wife Hanaa 
Saw a snake slithering around 
their house, they knew they 
had to do some thing about 
their one room, crumbling 
abode. The couple built their 
Home with their own sweat and 
blood five years ago in the 
hilly area of El- Akshak, the 
worst area of Ze inborn EL 
Gedida, one of the numerous 
randomly built areas in the 
heart of the Cairo district of 
Sayeda Zeinab. 

Though the couple have built 
&’ wooden roof and plastered 
the walls, they still have no 
water or sewerage. A gas 
strive, a dozen dirty dishes and 
one broken bed propped with 
4' 'few rocks are all the fur- 
nishings they own, 

‘• Sobhi makes a living ped- 
dling baking powder packets, 
incense sticks, rulers, pencils 
ffiid pens, and elastic bands 
which he buys in El-Mu&ki, 
hear downtown Cairo, and 
sells in Shubra El-Kbeima, a 
northern suburb of foe capital. 
*tts tougfa: one day I earn 
LE10 pounds and the next two 
f 'doa’t earn anything. For eve- 
ry good month, there is al- 
ways two bad ones," he la- 
mented. 

It is foe penniless days that 
ate particularly rough on the 
family. Harm’s household 


money is normally LE5 a (by 
— money which she stretches 
as far as possible. But, she ad- 
mits, die family is forced to go 
without food some days. 
“Sometimes my daughters wake 
up in the early hours of the 
morning, screaming that they 
are hungry. There is nothing to 
do but to go lor a walk with 
them so that they do not wake 
up foe neighbours,” she said. 

“At least you only have two 
children, what would you do if 
you had six children like us?” 
demanded Sobhi’s sister, Sa- 
bah. Sabah’s husband, like 
Sobhi and most men in the 
area, is a street peddler. But 
the LEI 0-15 her husband 
makes a (by has to cover foe 
costs of their eight-member 
family. 

With only one bed in the , 
room, the girls and boys are 
continuously fighting over who 
gets to sleep on the bed and 
who gets to sleep on the floor. 

“These people migrated from 
Upper Egypt in the 1970s, but 
their ideas and way of life have 
remained rigidly with them”, 
said Maged Hosni, community 
worker for the Coptic Evangel- 
ical Organization for Social 
Services (CEOSS) project in 
Zeinhom El-Gedida. 

CEOSS became involved 
with the Zeinhom community 
over a year ago. The non- 


governmental or- 
ganisation 
(NGO) helped 
build a proper • 
roof and walls 
for Sobhi’s •• 
home. Hapaa at- 
tends CEOSS- 
sponsored lit- 1 
eracy classes *. 
three times a 
week. She also • 
brings her mat- 1 
nourished <M- 
dren to the nutri- 
tionist at the . 

CEOSS center. •• } 

Whereas in El- : - ' 

Blockat, one 
room units in 
blocks of flats, t> 
house the “upper 
class poor, foe . 
inferior El-Arbat ' ■*’ 
quarter houses 
foe “second class” poor — 1 

which are mostly female- ] 

headed households. Most of I 

foe women in El-Arbat have i 

husbands who have been im- * 

prisoned for theft, fraud or otb- i 

er criminal activities and who l 

are forced to do low-wage ( 

work to support their families. i 

Yet there are limitations to I 
how many roofs you can patch I 
and how many children you * 
can treat for water-related in- l 
lections. < 

Ib rahim Makram, assistant t 

r&4& zwuuit teoteui 



V Then! are oyer one thousand unplanned areas throughout thecountry lacking basic sevices and infrastructure 1 


to foe general director for De- 
velopment at CEOSS said that 
Zeinhom is foe fifth project 
for shanty areas that they have 
set up in Cairo. CEOSS is 
working as an intermediary 
between the local government, 
the NGOs and the community 
itself. They are involved in 
planning foe introduction of 
proper sewerage to be in- 
stalled next April and a new 
housi ng scheme supported by 
CKW, a German housing con- 
tracting company for the 


neighbourhood. 

The under-development of 
randomly built areas, Mak- 
ram suggests, is due to the 
lack of sustained aid by both 
NGOs and local governments 
to these communities. “There 
are about 100 NGOS oper- 
ating in Sayeda Zeinab but 
the majority are service- 
delivery oriented; they per- 
form relief work in the form 
of crisis intervention, not 
long term development 
through foe empowerment 


and participation of the com- 
munity itself,"he said 
Makram repeatedly em- 
phasised that for CEOSS, it 
was not a question of offering 
some services they think are 
necessary, but to identify com- 
munity leaders and encourage 
them to pinpoint and prioritise 
foe most pressing problems. 
Then they can participate in 
formulating their own plan of 
action. “After all. this is about 
empowerment not charity,” he 
added. 


; (Steak in 
j tomato sauce 

• Ingredients: 
j 172 kg beef steaks 

i 1/2 kg fresh tomatoes (skinned) 

" 1 large onion (finely diced) 
ltbsp. crushed garlic 
172 cup carrots (diced) 

4 stalks of celery (coarsely chopped) 
1 bunch parsley leaves (chopped) 

1/2 cup olive oil 
1 green pepper (cut in 4) 

"^“bouillon cube or 1/2 cup stock 
’'flour for coating 

H salt+pepper^llspice+nutmeg+rosem 


’Method: 

^Marinate the green pepper in foe 
olive oil for 48 hours. Season the 
*&£aks with salt and pepper then coat 
■"them with flour and fry gently in foe 
JtfHve oil after removing the green 
"pepper. Set the steaks aside and fry 
’’fob onion and garlic in foe same ofl 
"until golden, then add the tomatoes 

t ier mashing them in the vegetable 
Indin. Cover and simmer until it 
thickens, add the fifed steaks, foe 
^pttbe plus some water or foe stock, 
then add the carrots and celery. Sea- 
son with the remaining spices, cover 
simmer over low heat until al- 
most cooked Transfer to an oven 
“ffih, cover and continue cooking in a 
-medium heated oven: (check if more 
is needed). Remove from the 
"oven, add the paisley and cover back 
for a few minutes only before serv- 
"{ng. Serve hot with rice and a green 
'salad. 

w ' f! Moushira Abdel-Malek 


Toying with tradition 

Nigel Ryan lunches with theme park authenticity 


Al-Ahram Weekly 

By Samla Abdennour 


Everywhere you look these days there ap- 
pears to be a shopping mall, either under con- 
struction or just about to open or already op- 
erating. And if we can predict anything about 
the future with certainty, ft is that there will 
'more shopping malls, more of these little and 
not so little temples to retail that seem to be 
as much concerned with keeping certain peo- 
ple out as with inviting others in. 

The shopping mall is fast becoming a way 
of life. Once upon a time you took your 
chances with everyone else, strolled down 
public streets and into the shops that lined 
them. Now you pass through security guards, 
provided courtesy of contract security firms, 
through electronic gates unable to distinguish 
between your front door key and half a kilo 
of Semtex, into a perfectly controlled en- 
vironment. And since this is a way of life 
rather than simply a question of popping out 
■to the shop around the comer, shopping mails 
provide in-house entertainment and places to 
eat, which range from the swish restaurant to 
the not-so-swish snack bar. 

Despite an aversion to such places I set out 
merrily one lunch time to foe Ramsis Hilton 
shopping centre, friend in tow, to test the rec- 
ommendation of. several colleagues, who 
swore that Le Rehdez Vous, on foe ground 
floor, provided some of the best, traditional 
fere in town. 

I passed through foe electronic gate. It 
beeped. I showed the guards my keys, and 
passed through again. No beep, and I was in. 

There is a ludicrous but rather telling tableau 
at Le Rendez Vous. Next to a glass’ hexagonal 
display cabinet inside which revolve circular 
glass shelves loaded with French pastries there 
stands a brightly painted cart — green wheels 


with red spokes, primary stripes — draped 
with the kmd of loudly patterned cloth most 
usually used for wedding or funeral tents. It 
sits stranded, amid acres of marble tiles, a lit- 
tle bit of the street spruced up, disinfected and 
brought in doors to lend a little authenticity to 
this particular aspect of the life style. Behind 
the. cart stands a man in a tali, white chefs 
hat, supervising the cooking of ta ’amiya and 
the filling of fiad sandwiches, distributing tor- 
shi and generally doing lots of traditional, cu- 
linary things, in this antiseptic and totally un- 
traditional setting. 

We sal at a circular table, on metal chairs, 
and watched people going up and down foe 
escalators. The waiters — eau de Nil waist- 
coats and black bow ties, milled about ef- 
ficiently. And we ordered, mainly from foe 
cart. Fuul sandwiches, ta 'amiva, chicken 
shawerma, a salad and, since tins was a little 
dose of the local,- glasses of karkade, supple- 
mented by mineral water. 

The man in the tali hat set about his busi- 
ness and within minutes foe food was 
plonked down in front of us. And it was all 
perfectly palatable, if not exactly inspired. 
The fiad a little bland, and earnest as only 
fitui is earnest, the ta 'amiva drenched in 
slightly too runny tehina, the shawerma 
heavily laced with slices of thin, hot green 
peppers. Die karkade was cloyingly sweet, 
which, is, perhaps, how it should be. We 
grmettari authentically,. by the escalators, peo- 
ple watching, paid a bill just under LE30, 
and then escaped back into the real world. 

Le Rendez Vous, ground floor. Ramsis Hilton 
shopping centre (behind the hotel), Comiche 
yEl-NU 


Across 

1y ..." Ndstra, US "branch "Of 
Mafia (4) 

5.'Part of wheel (3) 

8. Speeds (5) 

13. Ancestral line (9) 

15. Enraged (5) 

16. Idle (S) 

17. Fasten (5) 

1 8. Empower, rent (3 ) 

19. Weather directions (3) 

20. Pod vegie (3) 

21. Utopia (4) 

25. Massive (10) 

29. Eitber’s partner (2) 

31. Within close range (4) 

32. Irish Gaelic (4) 

33. Of the sense of sight (5) 

36. Stopper (3) 

37. Command to horse to go 
fester (3) 

38. In the manner of, 2 weds 
(3) 

39. Adult, hyph. wds (7) 

42. Chest (3) 
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43. Nothing (3) 

44. Melee (3) 

45. Merits 95) 

47. Times just before anything 
(4) 

49. Breach of duly (4) 

51. Negation 92) 

52. Meteorologist 910) 

55. Lament misfortune (4) 

59. Disencumber (3) 

60. Born (3) 

62. Gone by (3) 

63. Umbilicus (5) 

66. Hero-worshipped (3) 

68. Species of gazelle (5) 

69. A dish of veal or poultry 
fillets (9) 

70. Batters (5) 

71. In physics, a dosage of ra- 
diation (3) 

72. Pry (4) 

Down 

1. Beat (5) 

2. Declaim (.5) 

3. Describing some wines 

4. Poker stake (4) 

5. Grotto (6) 

6. Time (3) 

7. Location of Egypt, Cyprus, 
Lebanon, abb. (2) 

8. Ascended (5) 

9. Covered passageway (6) 

10. Coach (3) 

1 1. French summer (3) 

12. Stitch (3) 

13. Amass (4) 

14. Colour (4) 


Of men and pickles 

I belong to foe old generation, the 

and women were complementary and jbal 

man missed out on foe better things m Ufe. My tattxz. wn- 

sidered by all and sundry an enlightened 

pSy Westernised, at least very much m Jdu with matters 

Western, drew the line at male/female relarionshysjfofoi^ 

directed me towards non-competitive studies and afortsed I me 

against wisecracks which might have let on that 1 was not re- 

^ftospective husbands apparently were not willingto alter foe 
afrSpSrtent life-long partnership wfo ^Iue-strctang^ foe 
term, unmistakably pejorative, which he ^edto 
tellectuals. pronouncing it with a grimace of 
often told me, develop foe more feminine side of my character 
and assiduously practice wholehearted admiration for masculine 

^FmTwSle'. I really tried. I wore stiletto heels ^amraKly 
endangered my spinal health, teased my hair ndohazardous 
do's, mid applied lipstick so blood-red I often appeared to be out 
for a dusk-till-dawn vampire fesL The complementary expres- 
sion, which 1 remembered to wear whenever I happened to 
glimpse a mirror, was one of feint surprise as ifl vras unsure - 
of my nam e. My sisters and I practiced phrases which we con- 
sidered artless and naive. “How do you use a sugar-bowl? was 
an especial favourite. 

The man l chose, however, claimed to have chosen me tor my 
brains. What he really meant was that I had enough brains to 
start his fen club. I am sad to say that I probably remained the 
only faithful member during all our years of marriage. 

By and large, however, I can say today that my marriage was 
generally a happy one. Less happy was the time which immedi- 
ately followed my husband’s death. ~ 

I had been a wonderful follower — a sort of gofer. He ruled, I 
obeyed. He spoke, I listened. He told me what to do and I did it. 
When it worked. I gave him credit when it didn't he blamed 
me. We considered it a fair division of responsibilities. Sudden- 
ly, however, I had no one to tell me when to buy expensive 
cheese, when to get petrol and when to fire the maid. I was lost 
And angry. Why wasn’t anyone stepping forward to take charge 
of my life? 

Well, the truth is that no one volunteered and I was forced to 

become a person, having spem over twenty happy years as an ap- 
pendage 1 started with tittle things, tike gating when I felt hungry 
or buying Camembert instead of feta cheese. 1 spent several 
nights reading and watching TV and went to sleep at dawn. T felt 
guilty — ours had been a famil y excessively given to routine — 
but soon foe guDt faded. I started realising that I could do a num- 
ber of things aD by myself without extensive consultation. Why, 

I was managing my affaire and, ifl made mis takes. I just paid for 
them — and promptly forgot about them. 

I was having a great time, really. I was in the driver’s seat, hav- 
ing no more or less accidents than anybody else I knew (although 
I did forget to change gears sometimes). Still, it took me a long 
time to draw foe obvious conclusion. After all, a popular proverb 
says that it is better to be sheltered in the shadow of a man than in 
foe shadow of the wall. Was I going to disprove this bit of folk- 
lore, tested by time and thousands of well-protected women? 

Why were women so teen on tying themselves down if men 
were not a useful addition to their lives? I panicked. I was miss- 
ing something. I started counting the instances when it would 
have been nice to have a man around. Changing light bulbs? I 
could do it myself, and besides, the electrician down foe road 
was quite helpful. During a trip perhaps? I took one and did very 
well on my own, losing neither money nor passport 
Finally, during my recent trip to the States I thought I had dis- 
covered a legitimate reason why (me should keep a man around 
the house. My daughterwent away on business and left her chil- 
dren in my care. At dinner time timy asked for pickles with their 
hamburgers. There was a brand new jar in the refrigerator. “Can 
you open it please, grandma,” asked my granddaughter, handing 
me the jar. I grasped it firml y and twisted the lid masterfully in 
what I though was the right direction Try as I may, the lid would 
not yield. “When is your father coming home?” I gasped, fearing - 
a hernia. “He is out of town,” mumbled foe little giri vaguely. 
“The pickles, grandma.” I gave it one last desperate try. 

“Look, children,” I said firmly ” “there are tilings that a wom- 
an cannot do. This jar can only be opened by a man, when your 
father comes home we will all have pickles.” The children gave 
me a sceptical look. “Then we’ll have to wait till next week,” ray 
grandson protested mildly. Soon, however, they gave up trying 
to convince me to give it another go and seeded down, diligently 
munching on their pickle-less hamburgers. I tried to alla y my 
guilt, but foe sight of them puckering their little lips sadly around 
the dry buns wrenched my heart 
The next day, 1 had forgotten about foe pickle debacle. My 
daughter, however, returned from her business trip and heard all 
about it She waved foe jar of pickles at me, laughing bear 
that only men eat pickles in your neck of the woods,” she said. 
“Not in my neck of foe woods," I said. “Our pickles don’t come 
in child-proof; atomically sealed jars.” “Look,” said my daugh- 
ter trying not to look pre-emptively triumphant. After all, die 
was about to demonstrate the technological supe riori ty of 
American pickle packing — and her ability to cope with it She 
rapped smartly on the bottom of the jar, producing a popping 
sound. The lid came off effortlessly. “You needn't have a men 
around for the rest of your life, and you can still eat pickles. The 
label tells you how to use them — unlike men. You can't do 
wrong.” The pickles were delicious. 

’ Fayza Hassaii 
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20. Placed as an outpost in hid- 
ing (6) 

22. Negative adverb (3) 

24. Nematode insect infesti ng 
plants (7) 

25. Cardinal (4) 

26. Hurdy-gurdy, harmonium 

(5) 

27. Drug addicts (5) 

28. Hum for (4) 

30. Manipulate (3) 

33. Peace emblem (5) 

34. Chafflike bract in flower of 
grass (5) 

35. Boxed (6) 

38. Once more (4) 

40. Fragrance (4) 

41 . Kitchen utensil (3) 


Last week's, solution 


46. Male gypsy (3) 

48. Thoroughfare (6) 

50. One in front of foe other 
(o) 

53. Small mountains (5) 

54. Inert gas (4) 

56. Watering hole (5) 

57. Chemical used to whiten 
flour (5) 

58. Protuberance (4) 

61. Vivacity (4) 

63. Pounce on (3) 

66. Wrath (3) 

67 Artificial language based 1 

on Esperanto (3) 

69. King George, abb. ( 2 ) 
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Night-time 

confessions 



A radio programme that openly discusses sexual is- 
sues signals the need for more sex education and hot- 
line services. Dina Ezzat tunes in 


‘I get 

confessions 

about 

problems that 
society would 
claim do not 
even exist 9 


A man who blackmails a former lover for mar- 
rying someone else, a girl who feels suicidal be- 
cause her uncle continually rapes her, or a 
young man who harbours an obsessive attrac- 
tion to a famous actress, are all stones that fea- 
ture on the air during a late-night prog ramm e 
broadcast by the main service of state radio. 

For four years, Buthayna Kamel's weekly 
Night-time Confessions has been attempting to 
scratch beneath the surface of the sexual prob- 
lems of men and women from different agf 
groups and social backgrounds. 

"1 was dating a woman and then we slept to- 
gether. I could not marry her because I did not 
have enough money and I had too many re- 
sponsibilities to worry about." one man told 
Kamel on the phone. Preferring to keep his con- 
fession anonymous, the caller explained that he 
and his girlfriend circumvented the problem by 
signing an unregistered marriage contract, 
known as orji marriage. 

"We thought that orji marriage was the an-, 
swer to our problems, It gave us the license to 
maintain our intimate relationship and granted 
her a document proving that she is mamed in 
case any member of her family found out about 
our relationship." the caller explained. 

But when the woman wanted to end the re- 
lationship and marry another man. her boyfriend 

refused to give her the contract or 

grant her a divorce. “I allowed her 
to get married to the other man on 
the condition that she would still 
sleep with me. ! kept the contract 
to blackmail her into agreeing to 
this arrangement." he said. 

For a solid hour, late every Fri- 
day night, Kamel listens to such 
intimate confessions. “In the be- 
ginning I did not think that tH 
programme would attract so many 
radio listeners to bare the most in- 
timate details of their lives," said Kamel. But 
contrary to her apprehensive initial expecta- 
tions. the programme was not at all confined to 
the “confessions'’ of movie stars about the worst 
role they ever took or the films they ore em- 
barrassed to have appeared in. 

“When the programme started, the first week 
of October in 1992, calls and letters from listen- 
ers flooded in.” Kamel recalled. 

Some confessions are about ordinary prob- 
lems — girls and boys who have crushes on fa- 
mous movie stars, people who are unhappy 
about their appearances or people who like to 
pretend that they are from a different social or 
economic background than they really are. 

But, the majority of the letters and telephone 
calls that Kamel receives concern sexual prob- 
lems. “They are not even love-life problems like 
a man who has been rejected by the woman he 
loves. Of course, there are some calls of this na- 
ture. but for the most part I get calls and letters 
about serious sexual problems,” Kamel said. “1 
get confessions about problems that society 
would claim do not even exist" 

But some of the confessions oc stories Kamel 
receives may be mere fantasies or the product of 
active imagination. The radio announcer has no 
way of verifying what she is hearing. 

One regular anonymous caller pleaded in a 
lerter to Kamel. “I am a man in ray early 20s 
and ray mother is my problem." The caller 
claimed that bis mother, a widow, has made him 
sleep in the same bed with her since he was a 
little boy. As years passed, the relationship be- 
came incestuous. Now the caller wants to es- 
cape the shameful relation, but bis mother is not 
letting go. 

Truth or sordid imaginings, Kamel explained 
that the bizarre nature of this particular confes- 
sion sheds. Jighr on the complexity of sexual 
stress- that -many people are forced to endure 
without having anyone to get advice from, or 
even confide in. 


One 1 8-year-old girl phoned in and confided 
that for years she has hidden from society. “The 
problem is that every time I laugh, I urinate in- 
voluntarily." explained the caller. The young 
girl said she had not even told her mother about 
her problem. “All she needs is medical care." 
advised Kamel. 

But the “usual" problems are about girls losr- 
ing their virginity out of wedlock with men 
whom, for one reason or the other, they cannot 
marry; women who are subjected to the brutal- 
ity of incest: or married individuals who feel 
guilty about having extra-marital affairs. 

"It is very sad. It really is. Bui society likes to 
pretend that these problems do not exist, - Kam- 
el explained. “They are there and we will all be 
much belter off if we started talking about them 
and dealing with them." 

Not all confessions are broadcast. “There are 
limits that 1 cannot go beyond And this is why 
I do not receive the calls directly on air; 1 record 
them first and if I find them to be the least bit 
offensive, I tell the caller that the call will not 
go on the air," she said 

But to provide room for the problems that 
cannot go on the air, Kamel started a “confes- 
sions" comer in several publications. Now. she 
has a permanent half page in the weekly news- 
paper Al-Dustour under the title “Confess to 

her”. “In my corner, I have more 

leeway. 1 can print letters or tran- 
scripts of calls that I would not be 
able to put on the air” Kamel said 
Bui again there are limits. “For ex- 
ample. I could print a letter about a 
girl who is consistently roped by 
her father but I could not print the 
letter about the man who developed 
a perverted relationship with his 
mother .” 

On the air or in At-Dusiour. Kam- 
el said she tries to keep her answers 
objective: "I avoid taking a stance of any sort. I 
just try and hint at a possible answer to the 
problem without really spelling it out." 

It is only in cases in which, in Kamel's view, 
the moral choice is obvious, that her answers 
are assertive. Responding to the man who con- 
fessed to blackmailing an ex-girlfriend Kamel 
firmly said “Stop doing it If you have an iota 
of honour or decency in you, stop blackmailing 
her. Leave her alone!" 

Sometimes, the announcer explained, she 
must give an assertive answer “If a girl tells me 
that her boyfriend encourages her To have sex 
with him I would tell her not to do it simply be- 
cause I know the great value placed on a girl's 
virginity in our society." 

Kamel admits that since she is not a psychol- 
ogist or sociologist, she is not qualified to give 
advice: “1 do not really think that this is the role 
of my programme.” 

One objective of Kamel's programme is of- 
fering solace and comfort. “I often get calls 
from people wbo don't want their problem to be 
broadcast on air. They just need somebody to 
talk to," she said 

The main purpose of Night-time Confessions. 
according to its announcer, is to shed enough 
light on these problems and to underline the 
need to deal with them. She believes that the 
main message her programme intends to convey 
is, “whether we like it or not people have sex 
lives and thus sex education is a must". 

Another message is the need for hot-line ser- 
vices. As Kamel said, “Sometimes people have 
legal problems to which the answer is very sim- 
ple. If we had hot-line legal advice these peo- 
ple's lives would be much simpler." 

But until the Ministry of Education makes up 
its mind about sex education courses and the 
Ministry of Social Affairs starts hot-line ser- 
vices. people will tune in late nights and listen 
to a confession that may reflect their own prob- 
lems. ' ' . 


is belly dancing, 
a typically 
Egyptian art, 
being 

threatened or 
enriched by an 
influx of 
well-qualified 
foreign artistes , 
asks Sahar 
El-Bahr 




Egypt's most entertaining import: Russian and other Foreign belly dancers find Egypt a welcoming place to practise their art 


ance 





When the going gets tough at home, 
the brave go out in search of new pas- 
tures. This is ar least how Russian belly 
dancers, a recent Egyptian import, ex- 
plain their presence on a turf which has 
traditionally belonged to Egyptians. 

But are foreign dancers such a new 
phenomenon? "No." says famous en- 
tertainer Samir Sabri, responsible for 
launching the Russians in our night 
spots. “In the '40s and '50s there were 
many foreign troupes which stayed in 
Egypt for several seasons performing 
in night clubs. Russian ballet troupes 
were among the favourites in those 
days." 

Sabri explains the advantages of 
choosing Russian over Egyptian per- 
formers. “Russia," he says, “is fa- 
mous for its ballet dancers, who now, 
due to the difficult economic condi- 
tions at home, prefer to work in other 
countries. 1 hire them because they are 
first and foremost professionals who 
started ballet at an early age. They, 
therefore, learn new routines in a mat- 
ter of hours and do not mind training 
long hours, something they are used 
to doing. Unlike Egyptian belly danc- 
ers. they do not specialise in one type 
of dance. They usually offer a wide 
range of dances in the same pro- 
gramme." 

There seems to be an endless supply 
of candidates willing and able to fill 
die hotel night clubs and tourist spots 
in and around Cairo. With a merciless 
business disposition, Sabri takes full 
advantage of the situation, changing 
his sets of dancers every six months 
because, “the easy work conditions in 
Egypt make them lazy after a while". 
Furthermore, be explains, one of the 
most endearing traits of these foreign- 
era is their readiness to work for a pit- 
tance especially when they are new- 
comers, accepting LE30 a show on 
average. 

According to Moj. Gen. Mohsen Hef- 
zi, director of the Tourist Investigation 
Police, "most hotels and nightclub own- 
ers prefer to hire Russian belly dancers. 


because their wages are low, some of 
■them accepting to work for their ac- 
commodation and meals only, others 
charging S 1 0 per show". 

Girls such as these are quite likely to 
have been originally brought to Egypt 
by Sabri. Once their six-month contract 
is over, they are forced to seek work in 
almost any night spot that will accept 
them in order to stay a while longer in 
Egypt. 

How did Samir Sabri hit on the idea 
of importing belly dancers? “In 1990.” 
he says. “I hired my first dancers 
through the Egyptian Embassy in Mos- 
cow. Later I made direct contacts with 
ballet troupes in Russia and sent them 
my specifications. I hire dancers be- 
tween the ages of IS and 24 with good 
professional backgrounds on the basis 
of a single six-month contract. At 
present ray troupe includes six dancers, 
all with professional licences." 

Sabri also hires professional Russian 
trainers and takes pride in being the first 
to have thought of teaching the girls bel- 
ly dancing. His troupe represents Egypt 
in international folk festivals, performs 
at venues organised by the Ministry of 
Tourism in Egypt and takes pari in 
Egyptian Tourism Week. 

The success of imported dancers is so 
great that agencies doing a brisk busi- 
ness in providing hotels and night clubs 
with foreign performers have sprouted 
ra Egypt. The agencies are also taking 
over the market for providing dancers at 
weddings and private panics. 

After the establishment of the Reda 
Folklore Troupe in the sixties, there was 
a revival of interest in Egyptian folk- 
lorie dances in general and belly danc- 
ing in particular. It became fashionable 
to have a famous belly dancer per- 
forming at upper class weddings. The 
art moved from local night spots to five- 
star hotels, thanks in particular to tourist 
interest, and finally found its way to 
dance srudios. where housewives prac- 
tise the steps, wearing elegant training 
suits, and afterwards display rheir 
progress to female friends. Meanwhile. 


famous dancers were starring in films 
and the fees they charged increased 
proportionally to their popularity 1 . Some 
bumped their fee up so high that they 
priced themselves out of the market. 

Moving out of its natural boundaries, 
belly dancing found enthusiasts in Eu- 
rope and the United States, where it 
was taught seriously in dance srudios 
and learned without any cultural con- 
notations. 

In Egypt, lower and middle cluss 
families will often discourage their 
daughters from taking up dancing, con- 
sidering it socially unacceptable as a 
career. Foreigners have been only too 
happy to step in and fill the void. 
Twenty -year-old Elena, for example, is 
a university graduate in meteorology 
who dances by night to pay for the Eng- 
lish lessons she attends during the day. 
Elena w ants to learn English to help her 
earn a good salary in Russia where for- 
eign languages have become a marked 
advantage among those apply ing for 
jobs in many professions. Although 
there are many English-language in- 
stitutes in Russia. Elena feels she has 
more opportunities to practise her 
speaking skills here. She found it quite 
easy to learn to belly dance, she says. 
aiitfr now practises for three to four 
hours a day. 

Elena's "friend Nadia, who just came 
for a visit "to sec some of mv col- 
leagues who have married Egyptian 
men - , enjoys performing at night. For 
her. belly dancing presents little prob- 
lem as she mastered modem ballet in 
Russia. Bui Nadia does not intend la 
stay long. She complains that the men- 
tality of Egyptians differs from hers in 
too many ways. But as many avenues 
have opened up for her in modelling, 
ads and video clips, she shows no signs 
of going yeL In these fields also she 
charges less than her Egyptian counter- 
parts do. 

It is often claimed that the success of 
the foreigners is due to their physical 
appearance, which is so different from 
that of traditional Egyptian belly danc- 


ers. But Walid Awni. head of the 
Modern Dance Theatre Troupe, dis- 
agrees: the Russians, be says, are pop- 
ular not because of the colour of their 
eyes, hair or complexion,, but because 
they are better qualified and more 
skilful than Egyptians due to their 
high physical fitness and suppleness. 
“The outcome is that the Egyptian 
dancer rarely improves, feels frustrat- 
ed and then gives up." says Awni. 
But. Awni complains. “1 am very up- 
set whenever I see the Russians repre- 
senting Egypt at international festivals 
inside and outside Egypt. They may 
be qualified, but their bodies, features 
and spirit are alien to what is typically 
Egyptian." 

Awni attributes the present prob- 
lems basically to a lack of funds. 
Egyptian dancers are not trained prop- 
erly from an early age. He suggests 
that instead of spending money on for- 
eign dancers we should use the funds 
to train our own dancers better. 

The dancers themselves, however, 
do not seem to feel that they are in 
competition with each other, civile 
the Russians voice the belief that in a 
competitive market the job is given to 
the best. Egyptian belly dancer 
Amany claims that only three two-star 
hotels are employing Russian dancers. 
So what is the fuss all about? Famous 
Egyptian dancers will always have an 
edge in five-star hotels, she says. Be- 
sides. there are many Egyptian danc- 
ers performing abroad 

Egyptian authorities are. nev- 
ertheless. starting to worry. Faced 
with such an influx, some ground 
rules had to be laid down. According 
to Maj. Gen. Osama Fikri. former 
head of the Tourist and Antiquities 
Police, a committee including of- 
ficials from the General Censorship 
on Works of Art and the Ministry of 
Interior recently came up with rec- 
ommendations aimed at organising 
and restricting the work of foreign 
dancers in such a way that they Jo not 
to deprive Egyptians of employment. 


Red Sea ravages 


Coral reef destruction continues. Will authorities be able to stop it? Sherine Nasr investigates 



In 1991. the giant sea carrier Salem Express sank near Safaga after crashing into 
coral reefs. Removing shipwrecks (above) can cause additional harm to reefs 


The year 1996 has so far witnessed two significant 
coral reef destruction crises. The first occurred in 
April, when a British tourist cruiser, “Royal Viking 
Sun." drifted off course in the Straits of Tiran. The 
second, two months later, came when the Cypriot 
ship “Million Hope," loaded with almost 26,000 
tons of phosphates and potassium, sank m Ras Nas- 
rani at the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba. Part of the 
cargo, which dissolved in the water, and a huge oil 
leak from the ship's fuel tank caused extreme dam- 
age to The marine life in nearby areas. 

"D ama ges were estimated at S23 million for the 
“Royal Viking Sun*’ and S14 million for the “Million 
Hope." Despite these large compensations, the haim 
inflicted on the marine environment is virtually ir- 
reparable. Both accidents left behind more than throe 
square kilometres of damaged coral reefs. “It will 
take the afflicted areas at least a hundred years to re- 
turn to their original state, said Salah Hafez, ex- 
ecutive director of the Egyptian Environmental Af- 
fairs Agency lEEAA). . . 

Mua of the accidents take place in the Straits of 
Tiran. at the southern rip of the Gulf of Aqaba. “Nav- 
igating through these straits is not easy. They are ex- 
tremely narrow, no more than 800 metres wide, and 
the current is very strong. This means that a ship 
travelling only 100 metres off course can easily 
cause very serious problems.” said Captain Mostafa 
Taber, head of a Hurgbada-based non-governmental 
organisation concerned with environmental pro- 
tection. 


International navigation laws do not allow ex- 
cessive speed or the use of automatic navigational 
devices when negotiating a strait “The problem is 
that captains usually use the “automatic pilot.' This 
device works well in open ocean navigation, but be- 
cause the strait is so narrow, the slightest change in 
direction can cause severe accidents." Taber said. 

Hafez declared it is often the captain's mistake. “If 
the captain is alert and experienced enough, the risks 
are minima]." he said. 

The navigational route along the gulf is defined by 
only a few radar reflectors and navigational lights 
which. Captain Taher feels, are hardly sufficient. 
“There is no surveillance system to monitor the in- 
coming and outgoing vessels and ensure that they 
are following the' correct lane," Taher explained. 

The fact that the Gulf of Aqaba is literally the onlj* 
outlet for Jordan and Israel on die Red Sea and that 
dozens of gigantic trans -oceanic vessels, each load- 
ed with cargo weighing no less than 70,000 tons, 
pass through it daily, makes it Likely thar further 
threats to the safety of the coral reefs will arise. 

Major General Mohsen EI-Masri, head of the Red 
Sea Harbours, ruled out suggestions to monitor the 
navigational route more closely. He indicated that 
navigation through this international route is de- 
termined by specific maps and directives and that 
none of the four countries overlooking it — Egypt, 
Jordan. Israel and Saudi Arabia — should bear sole 
responsibility for its regulation. “There are lanes for 
entering and exiting. These arc marked by buoys in 


the daytime and tights at night." he 
said. EI-Masri asserted that ac- 
cidents are the exception. "Dozens 
of ships pass through safely every 
day.” he said, "it's only during a 
crisis that so much attention is 
drawn to these issues.” 

Providing the ships with a guide 
boat on their passage through the 
.straits, as is sometimes done in the 
Suez Canal, was another sugges- 
tion which proved impractical. “It 
is not only expensive but essential- 
ly impossible," said Hafez, who 
explained that weather conditions 
in this area are usually adverse. 

“There are strong currents and 
guide boats would drift easily." he 
said 

The customary procedure, following a major ac- 
cident. is to take the captain into custody and begin 
investigating the damage. Scientists and expert div- 
ers from (he Oceanography Institute conduct a field 
survey, gathering samples from the water for analy- 
sis. 

“The reefs destruction is measured by subtracting 
(he amount of dead coral from the total area where 
the accident took place,” said Dr Ahmed Helmi. head 
of the institute. Dead coral is solid, black and cov- 
ered by layers of sediment. "In approximately a 
week, the institute issues a report describing the bio- 


logical. chemical, geographical and geological im- 
pact of the accident,” he said. 

The "Million Hope” incident spilled a large quan- 
tity of phosphates into the water, causing the rapid 
growth of water moss, "ft blocked the reel’s from the 
sun, eventually causing iheir destruction.” Helmi 
said. 

Removing the shipwreck or sunken cargo may 
cause additional harm to tit e coral reefs. "We are 
obliged to assume a certain degree of risk to the en- 
vironment during our rescue operations in order to 
remedy the situation." Hafez said. 

Some experts b ■lieve that placing a radar station at 


the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba would pro- 
vide (lie only definitive protection against 
further accidents. “It is a good suggestion, 
yet extremely expensive." said Hafez. He 
added that a watch tower and a number of 
wireless stations could prove equally ef- 
fective. “Both recommendations are being 
carefully considered." he said. 

Another common and equally dangerous 
threat is posed bv luxury tourist boats, 
whose numbers and operations are grow- 
ing steadily along the Red Sea coast, the 
Gulf of Aqaba and around Ras Mo- 
hammed National Part:. "These boats drop 
anchor over the reefs, thereby destroying 
them. The guides on board are usually il- 
literate and have not had the necessary en- 
vironmental awareness training," said Hel- 
mi. He added that 90 per cent of the reef damage oft' 
H urghuda is due to these boats' activities. 

To curb the destruction of the reefs, the EEAA has 
imposed certain regulations on boats at Ras Mo- 
hammed National Park, “They must have a licence to 
anchor in the park, and are only allowed to use the 
mooring buoys. There are also 24-hour patrol boats 
and a number of trained rangers to make sure that no 
violations take place,” said Hafe 2 . 

Tourist villages in Hurghada are now asking the 
Oceanography Institute to pinpoint the location, of 
coral reefs and install “no approach" signs for their 
vessels.* - 
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B uilding up 

OVER 3.000 fans attended ^SKSn^ofS sport has been on the 
Championship m Nasr City. T^PJP. . ^eworidand the lease number 
wane despite Egypt s ranking ^ championship was foe 

of spectators marks a resi^gence w inrtrjg ■" “ * ,^ ats to musdeits 
“The competition sorted wthl 60 of ^ ^ 

*££ « plans afoot for for-. 

championships over the “ 3* T^Sf 17 October m Po2d±N^ in 
juniors and masters (ova 40) to be^ held *!?. ^^ re g OT ,24- 28 r 

line will be the African championship in November 

October. “The third, our major event, is ^heddedfOT me 

^ the worid chamnionships in Jordan wtoch wiU be att«H»oedo>jne^ 

e£^ which boasts five time World i 9»a™P 10 “ 'JSSZt obeSm the 
submitting its nomination to host a world championship 

year 2002. 







Austha’s George Froind rallying to the first place 


photos: Abeer Anwar 


Wheel win again 


Blessed with the warm weather of South Sinai Egyptian disabled athletes participated in 
the 1 st Sinai Rally for Wheelchairs held from 7-1 2 October. Abeer Anwar attended 


S partacus the m ighty 

IN A ONE-roimd league tournament match Hunpry's Sputormsb^t^ 
£r5*mot UZMKEger 12-10 in a decisive final to dinjfhe «gg * 
foeSeven* International Heliopolis Water Polo Cham pion^ip- Fora 
national and five club teams representing eight nahons — nsuy, tg/p^ 
Morocco, Tunisia, Lebanon, Poland, R^a. and Hvm^y — fecaL off m 
the tournameDL But Spartacus, with 164 goals scored. ™ nnstoppaMj 
winning all eight of its Snatches. Third p!^ werit tothe Poii^i nanonal 
>»»atn and Italy's Pagurous team came in fourth, while Tunisia, Morocco, 
Russia and HolidayBeach of Morocco placed sixth to nmth re^jecrivdy. 

Defending champions, Egypt's Heliopolis team, despite an ^ 
effort, were unable to retain die title. The Egyptian squad managedfiflh 
place after winning four matches, losing three and drawing one. llus 
year the participating teams were stronger opponents. We 6°°* 

matches, and lost others,” said team captain Mazen Mourad, 29. But the 
experience we gained from playing with top teams is much more 
beneficial than winning the cup itself. Our level has definitely unproved, 
and this will help us in competing in both the national league and cup 
championships.” he added. 

Hungary triumphed a gain as Spartacus* Gabour N eimes walked away 
with the best goalkeeper trophy and fellow Hungarian Ateila Beitec of 
the Eger team was named best player. The top scorer title went to 
Poland's Sles Marious. 


The Egyptian Handicapped Federation together with Misr Si- 
nai travel agency sponsored the newly inaugurated Sinai Ral- 
ly for Wheelchairs, held in the Govern orate of South Sinai, to 
raiseihe awareness of physical disability in Egypt 

“The idea's genesis came after the achievements of the dis- 
abled athletes in the Atlanta Olympics,” commented Dr Ab- 
del-Azim Bassiouni, chairman of the federation board. 

The race, which challenges the athletes to the limits of their 
endurance, is divided into five stages. The first covers the 
100km span from Sharm El-Sheikh to Dahab while the sec- 
ond stage traverses the 70km from Dahab to Nuweiba. The 
athletes then move on to the third from Nuweiba to Pharaoh's 
Island, a 65km distance and the fourth featuring a return trip 
from^ Pharoab's Island back to Nuweiba. The rally then cul- 
minates in the longest stage — the 110km from Nuweiba to 
Sainf Catherine. 

Other reasons behind the rally, cited by the federation, were 
to commemorate and honour the soldiers of the 1973 war and 
to support sports tourism in Sinai. 

Austria’s George Froind, 52, a well known champion in 
wheelchair marathons, returned to co mp e titi on after 10 years 
in retirement following a special invitation from die federa- 
tion. Froind was among 28 athletes participating in die six- 


day event, including six veterans of the October War. 
The Austrian racer was the only athlete able to c 


The Austrian racer was the only athlete able to complete 
the first four stages before he also succumbed to exhaustion. 
The inability of the athletes to complete the rally will, in all 
likelihood, force a re thinking of the length of foe course in 


future. “It was a very nice experience but it was the hardest I 
have ever attempted,” commented Froind 

The Austrian used a modem wheelchair design, featuring 
three geaxs, for his undertaking- The chair differed from the 
usual ones sported in rallies and marathons and is normally 
only used in sports festivals. Froind took the lead in the rally, 
chalking up 300km in four stages. He was followed by first- 
time rally participant, Egypt’s Mahmoud El-Sawah with an 
84km aggregate. “I wanted to continue but my coaches pre- 
vented me,” said a tearful Sswah. 

Dr Abul-Makarem, one of Saw ah’s coaches, explained his 
decision to end tine athlete's try, saying “It is foe first time 
for these athletes to attempt such a long distance and they are 
very enthusiastic about it and full of challenge but if I didn’t 
prevent him on. the first day, by foe second or third day, be 
would not be able to compete ” He also stressed die differ- 
ence in equipment between foe Austrian racer and those used 
by Egyptians which provided an advantage that Sawah could 
not compete against 

Out of safety considerations foe athletes were accompanied 
by a fleet of automobiles including an ambulance, a water 
provision car and three police vehicles. The coaches were 
spread at intervals along the road, to supervise and assist in 
foe event of unforeseen difficulties. One such calamity befell 
Ashraf El- Kholi who came third with an aggregate of 621 cm- 
In die second stage of foe rally, he bad a flat tyre but con- 
tinued on in spite of the double effort be was forced to exert 

It is that spirit and will that enabled the athletes to bring 


home such a large number of medals from foe Paralympic 
Games. The athletes were hardly back from Atlanta when 
man y were recruited to represent Egypt in the rally. The 
Egyptian Handicapped Federation also requested foe govem- 
o rates to recommend athletes able to score high in foe na- 
tionals. Each athlete took on die responsibility’ for his own 
training as there was no time to set up an official programme. 
The athletes even constructed their own wheelchairs. “No one 
knows how to mak e our chairs better than us because each 
one of us knows his disability and what suits it.” commented 
one athlete. 

Dr Nabfl Salem, bead of the Egyptian federation, expressed 
his great admiration for what die Egyptian athletes were able 
to accomplish. “7 did not imagine that foe Egyptian athletes 
would be able to reach to foe last stages of foe race. The 
maxim um distance they trained to endure was five kilo- 
metres. A number of companies have expressed a willingness 
to sponsor foe federation and the athletes by purchasing a 
number of rally chair s at a cost of 7,000 dollars each,” added 
Salem. 

South Sinai's governor. Major Mamdouh Ei-Zofcderi wel- 
comed foe idea of Sinai hosting the yeaxly wheelchair rally 
after its great success. “We welcome such events especially 
that it is a new and special way of celebrating die 6 October 
victory. We will invite mare countries to increase die n umb er 
of players competing and offer diem die proper atmosphere 
of competition and we are willing to offer all die facilities to 
make foe rally successful,” he said. 


nirtinq the stars 


AFTER A FIVE year hiatus the Egyptian International Tennis 
Championship res umed this week in Cairo under the auspices of the 
Egyptian Tennis Federation (ETF). 120 players gathered at the Gezira 
Sporting Club for foe resurrected event The tournament consi dered a 
Challenger Competition, features a $75,000 prize pool and has a ttracted 
top players Alberto Berasategui, ranked 19 and Morocco’s world - 
ranked 52nd Karim F.l- Alami 

The championship, held continuously at foe Gezira Sporting Club from 
1907 until 1990, is considered one of foe oldest international tennis 
championships. It is only preceded by the four major Grand S l ams: 
Wimbledon, 1877, the US Open, 1881, Roland Garros, 1891 and the 
Australian Open 1 905. The tournament was rehabilitated after a solution 
was found to foe financial doldrums which had halted the competition. 

The first Egyptian player to collect foe prize was the 1946 winner Adli 
Al-Shafie, father of early I 970s Wimbledon junior champion Ismail 
Al-Shafie. 

The tournament victor will collect $7,200 phis 70 ranking poin ts wh ile 
the runner-up will take $4,240 and 50 points. Mohamed Halawa, ETF 
president, revealed that the federation, is optimistic the competition will 
develop from the Challeng er level to a Super Series competition with 
1 25,000 dollars in prize money. It is hoped that in foe years to come the 
championship's pedigree will attract die world’s great tennis stars. Egypt 
has eight players competing in foe ATP sponsored tournament: six 
played in foe preliminaries and two, Amr Ghoneim and Gihad El-Deeb, 
joined the mam draw with foe wild card. - 


Phoenix on court 


After sweating it out on the tennis courts of the Gezira Sporting Club 
at the 74th Egyptian International Tennis Championship, the always- 
hopeful tennis player Alberto Berasategui, currently seeded no. 19, to- 
gether with his coach, Gavier Martinez, spoke to Nashwa Abdei-Tawab 


Nowadays ranking alongside the US and Gennany in both the men's 
and fob women’s tennis competitions, Spain stunned the world bade 
in 1994, when it dominated foe tennis courts in what was known as 
Spaitfs golden year in tennis. That year, three of the four finalists at 
the French Open were Spaniards — men's singles' c hamp ion Scrgi 
Bruguera, runner-up Alberto Berasategui and foe women's cham- 
pion, Arantxa Sanchez Vicario. 

Alberto Berasalegin is m Cairo for the 74fo Egyptian International 
T ennis Championship currently underway at the Gezira Sporting 
Club from 14-21 October. Berasategui and his coach Gavier Martinez 
spoksM. 41- Ahram Weekly in between mat c h es. 

Betgsafiegui derided to play on foe Gezna tournament’s day courts, 
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rather than foe cement courts ofFrance’s comckfizg Toulouse Indoor 
Competition on the advise of his consultant. The Advantage Com- 
pany. 

Sincehardcourtplayas are masters of the — foe ball is fester an 
hard courts — the Spanish pkyers, best on (^courts, are trying to im- 
prove thefr game on hard courts morttertomakethan-way to the top. 

“Tm good an day but weak on hard courts because the ball [moves] 
fester foonme,”ex^amed foe 23-year-old Berasategui. 

He added tint while be needs to play on hard courts, for now his 
goal is to keep his rank among foe top 20. Moreover, he was aware, 
through foe grapevine, that the Egyptian Tntem a tfond Teams Cham- 
pfcmship is considered a Challenger Competition by foe Association 
ofTerans Flayers (ATP). 

After the 1996 US Open, according to ATP rankings, 14 Spanish 
players rose into foe top 100. There are five in the top 30, two less 
than foe US’ seven. 

One of foe main reasons for the success of foe Spaniards bas been 
their ability to overcome the so called small-nation syndrome, a con- 
dition that diminishes the confidence and expectati o ns of players- 
fiom nations that are not traditional tennis powera. 

The Spanish accomplished this by establishing a genuine if tenuous 
tradition, and investing an enormous amount of manpower and money, 

much orfitfmmgmi mifne nt i^BncMiR, trap cultivating that tradition 

The Spanish system is run by the Royal Spanish Tennis Fed- 
eration, but a great deal of the groundwork in this fiercely re- 
gional nation is performed by 17 semi-autonomous, territorial 
federations. These local federations work very closely wifo ten- 
nis clubs and public institutions to make temris accessible to all 
Spaniards, especially encouraging the juniors. Berasategui ex- 
plained that while most professional players have their own 
coaches, foe juniors are sponsored through a pro gr a mm e set up 
following foe Barcelona Olympic Games. 

Berasategui started his professional career at foe age of 19. At the 
end of that year he was ranked 1 10. By the age of 20, he was 36, at 
21, he aacked the world top 10 reaching 8fo. But foe pressure and foe 
stress of media attention, not to mention Ins fens, exacted a toll his 
abilities couldn't match and his ranking dropped baric to 36. After 
overco mi ng his mental distress, wifo the help of his coach, this year 
he played well enough to reach 19. Berasategui is d ete rmine d, ‘hop- 
ing’, to keep his rank in the top 20. “Maybe someday I’ll repeal what 

I've done before and better than that even,” said Berasategui. 

Berasategui 's coach. Dr Javier Martinez, prefers to be called 
an adviser. The 3 8 -year-old doctor is a family practitioner spe- 
cialised in sports medicine. “I’ve never played tennis before but 
I'm a tennis lover,” said Martinez, “I can help in bis playing by 
detecting his faults and advising him to overcome his rival in foe. 
quickest way. But if I played te nnis with him, I'd be boring him 
since he will train me and not vice versa.” 

Martinez begpn training Berasategui three years ago when he only 
ranked 80. Bo^at^ui bad total belirfin the abilities of the calm doctor 
asanadviser, saying that “he helped me a lot I knew he wasn’t a coach 
but there are risks that you have to take-. Now I'm happy with it” 

Martinez sets aside special time to practise medicine in an ex- 
change arrangement with a group of doctors which allows him to 
have time wifo Berasategui. During the matches, Martinez 
leaves Berasategui on court alone. “If I stayed with him, be will 
keep on looking at me to see my facial expressions and will get 
stressed,” said the doctor who treats Berasategui as a son or an 
elder brother. “He doesn't lack self-confidence but be is keen to 
improve, so be can be easily put under pressure ” 

Berasategui is known on the circuit as foe ‘^CameT for his refusal to 
drink water du r i ng matriiai. He feds, despite Us coach’s insistence 
that the body needs replenishment, that u would affect his game. 

This year Berasategui is playing 30 tournaments to achieve 
his goal of remaining in foe top 20. The Spaniard has won 
eight tournaments this year and he hopes to win the Egyptian 
International Tennis Championship. 

His ever patient coach, at least, secs no insurmountable ob- 
stacles to Berasategiri’s phoenix-like rise. “By following my 
instructions and playing on hard courts,” said Martinez, “Be- 
rasategui will come'back again.” 


Ministry of Education 
Book Sector 

School Book Competition 
for the academic year 
1997/1998 

The ministry of education announces a competition in writing school hooks 

for the preparatory stage 
General & Vocational 

1- Social Studies Book - General Prep. School Vocational Preparatory 

2- Third Grade General Prep, school Second & Third Stages 

Subject Grade Note Subject Grade Note 


Grade Note 


1- Islamic studies 

2- Christian studies 

3- Arabic language (Two books) 
A- Texts B-Grammer 

4- Mathematics (Two books) 
a- Algebra b- Geometry 

5- Science 


6- Social studies (History - Geography) Third 


7- Music 

) B- House management studies 
9- Technical studies 
| 10- Agricultural stuefies 
11- Commerce 
} 12- Art . 

! 13- Technology 

14- Maintenance & overhaul 

15- Sports 


Student's Book 
Student's Book 
Student's Book 
Student’s Book 
Student's Book 
Student’s Book 
Student's Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Teacher’s Guide 


1- Islamic studies 

2- Christian studies 

3- Arabic language 

4- English language 

5- French language 

6- Mathematics 

7- Science 

8- Social studies 

9- Music 

10- House management 

11- Technical studies' 

12- Agricultural studies 

13- Commerce 

14- Art 

15- Technology 

16- Maintenance & overhaul 

17- Sports 
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Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 

Second 


Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book ! 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Students Book 
Teacher’s Giade 
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The winner will be awarded LE 30,000. 
Three other books will be given prizes 
ranging from LE 2000 - LE 5000 as the 
appraisal committee considers worthy. 

Competition regulations and 
application forms to be requested from 
the Book Sector, Ministry of Education - 
3 Safia Zaghlouf SL, Mobtedian - Cairo 
within 10 days from the date of this 
advertisement from 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. in 
return for L.E. 50 to be mailed in the 
name of the General Director of Book 
Writing Dept. 




1- Islamic studies 

2- Christian studies 

3- Arabic language 

4- English language 

5- French language 

6- Mathematics 

7- Science 

8- Social stuefies 

9- Music 

10- House management 

11- Technical studies 

12- Agricultural studies 

13- Commerce 

14- Art 

15- Technology 

16- Maintenance & overhaul 

17- Sports 
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fi?f5 S’ "W&i requesting in- ^ 

Eubank's up-comimg fi^Tb&o. ■ : 

say- “w® 6 * ^ *** “ ution ’ ?»’■ aidcSSSSS : ‘ i:\ . 

Wfftff. And sowasmy unofikial introduction to ftcJO-year- • v‘ • :, .> X' H* i-: 1 ’ \. 
b^fte UK’s fconor WBC>te«W V '.Vi-' ^?v 
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1*7 r— WiovqnQZL > 

(^the^at^sbect.hisreroidismKJem^ Oat & ; c : 

^ w 4 *. ton 2 and drawn in &' ■ 

trtte defences: 19: and is known as “the man whose un- -vT' 
popolfflity is Ins greatest asset” Accolades aside, a less than --V 
a^gcloos welcome to Cairo, for a. man plamting m dap n 7_v 








omrasiea ntm on me back pages of the papas. Bat he is un- 

&zsd and not the least bit embarrassedto 

points. ....... ■■-__■ 

“I bad an image," says Chris. "LaeatSi flat image — font 
of the showman — and that's afithey focused on.” He paus- 
es, tba begins again, his voice tinged witfcregret and frustra- 
tion. 

- *^**i$9 nwdia doesn't want to focuson my. human 

side. They see me as a commodity for filling tbeir back pag- 
es. " *. 


•aV.’ ... .•■'• 

-f ‘ ‘ • 


ft ■ 


“They ’ ve transformed me into a kind of cartoon character * ^f>4i© ''nOSe; ft Hf* start* 

* — t Jpewho 8 notreal, who’s outrageous, a showman, which I 


am.” He stops short again and frowns. 
“But that’s only part of me.” 


e.The 
the jeers; 


risers g^fe^;s^eilied to;:; . 

I feba&a clea r image of himself one m which tic ia loyal, tl'-tieVO' - -;-:-V L 

stnugbtforwand and considerate, looking after those who do- fji® rfiL . -fa ~ fi— = 

pend on mm while rimnlbnieocsly hying to impart to im- - '/ypy y «ryi»i v »aak*w Isy 
poverished im^r-dty yoofo tbeimdeistaiidmg that they not ^ 

only have a choice, they have a responsibiKty to better them- ■';£# l*?**^?" KsVBr9;.- * 

Chns’s opimoa of himsrff justified or nnt , is extremrfy ", 


!fe9 


man who has been derided in foe press for bang anhgwt, ' s Va 

pretentious, cold and ioqasstve. .. . .. JQwljPS ...•, ^.' -v. ..-^..: 

In the nog,, he is known for his fia^xaty and tenper and si m ■%-, • ' 

bandog spirit, but away from - the arena, foere is none of this, ' : ' . 

.anywhere. There is odty a soft, at lanes weary, voice em- 
anating from a man seamed from one too many tnn gne lasb- 



So how does one recancde snch conflicting images of one who 
says: “I’m a kind man; a family mag who believes in integrity, com- 
nutment, hard woik and standnu np for yotar convictions, bat none of 
that is recognised,” yet was grilled in the pmeis for not being Sony 


ash conflicting images of one who have cosine to be known as Eubankisms. He likes to say to inter- 

naq vfoo believes in int^rity, com- viewers: “I have a point of view; one to which I’m entitled and 

i^ ira-yoOTCOTvictHms,bmnoneof which should be respected.” Again, however, there are few takers 

ed in the papers for not being Sony exc^rt for those who turn the statements into a source of ridicule 

. „ J by Midmd Watson after tbeir sec- and mUoid fodder. 

W^rt doesn’t hurt^ ask, bm the answeris not mnch of a “Ihy to make a point — to help out foe childnai and to stress that 

L •' •_ . -. foeyare our filture-’’ He shakes his head, resignedly. “No matter how 

i you’re sony, you’re swiy. I was rmirfi I try talking about tfais.„ foe message is never taken on board, 

i” ’ It’snever given the respect it deserves." 

on tp be more sony,? foen teach me - ‘They [flie press] are only interested in stereotyping me, but I refuse 


ond fight. W^jit doesn’t hud^^ but tte answer is not much afa 

surprise. . ‘ . - 

“How sopy can you -be. When you’re sosry, you’re sony. I was 
deqjly rpset about what happened.” 

“If they ’relaying 4 We’d hkeyoa ip be mere sony,’ foen teach me 


how and I'll do it” He’s imtatedLJtighfy so, for«hfle others have ea- tola tins happen. So. instead, they try to a«a«mnte my character, fb- 
joyed simflar success, and endnredsnnfla tE^e&s, in IfaeiiM. they oa on a trivial point and magnify h.” 


have not been siitgected to tins kind of connant srautiny which few 
would stand for — orpba I>uringCh^’shey-day, igxjrts abounded 
about his foequent.diqjpiqg expeditions to Sawflle Row and Jennyn 
Street, hr his cnnsngaronnd London on his motonyde, popping in 
on Ms media friends. Was this flamboyance and aoogaDCe?No..^^ 
like others of simflar feme and fortune, is merely, enjoying foe fruits 
ofhisefibcl5.11tered<3nis~foen3anhewlouUhavefltewoiidfi- 
nallyknow — r is offlie type which seeks to translate focir professkgial 
adnevements into a source bf^ motivation for those still tipped in the 
inner-cities. This is flte Jrii^ofachiweaient he yearns for and,so fki, 
hasdhjdedhm - ‘ . 

BEINGTHEBESTisriotacat^)ryyoo.can<yiantcfy.ithasaccr- 
tain fcding to it St has to do^ wifohow sincerely an& comfojcmgjyyoa ; 
are abbs to embrace those values you would have ofoecs assodate' 
with your image and personally .And how committed yodare to be- 
ing yourself — rrsxmmling yonr JekyU with yoor Hyde — coming to 
terms with that emotional andinteQectiial endorphin feat drives ooeto.. 
succeed. It is Axis drive dot forces the boxer out ofbed at 5KXlam 


“ho foe Stains, if you're accomplished in any field, you’re spot- 
lighted and your success is used to help children through foundations 
. and charities, ha England, tins kind ofsuocess is kept low key — as if 
to say: “WeD, yoc’re here to entertain and when you fizzle out, you 
fizzle onL’ The government doesn’t encourage you to set iqj projects 
to take sports into foe inner city to help youngsters- I’ve tried. I’ve 
bu2t a d9-fiat prtject far the homeless, spoken for charity, but it's 
mare lucrative to write about my showmanship during a match than 
to focus an my human side.” 

. Another shake of foe head. Another sigh- Another pause. 

; “I can’t think of oik person they’ve used to take sports in foe inner 
-city and purii youngsters up.” 

“I don't see it” 

SOMETHING HAPPENS TO CHRIS when be §ets ready to step 
.- into foe ring. His quiet, tempered demeanor is eclipsed by a cocky 
sclfassurance, a swaggering gait, foe cold, hard stare of someone 
who’s got unfinishe d business to take care of As any fighter knows, 

' this Trqvh is necessary in order to be able to came to terms with flic 


each morning, for a lQkm run in the nun, when his body is crying for disturbing reality foatyowopponeat wants nefomg more than to blast 
more deep. Thus Chris has done. No one^foowevet; wants to pay at- ' your bead off. This is foe identity of the showman and foe pro 


tennaa . r , . . 

The reason, to be honest, is feat pieople don't eaqiect — or want' 
— boxers to be intelligent or to wax philosophical. Nevertheless, 
that is exactly what he is. Chris is a pbflosopher of soils, often Iflc- 
ening boxing to chess or to life. In journalese, these sound bites 


fearionaL 

Unfortunately, it also only marginally nihirigg to flie grace and no- 
bility foat lies beneath this veneer. Fleet Street has been unwilling, or 
mare alarmingly, unable, to distinguish between the two. For this 
shortco mi ng, Chris is unfesgiviog and more than saddened. And in 


the manner of those who know when to get out, he resigned from box- 
ing one year ago. realising that professionally, he may have bitten off 
more than be could chew-. 

In retrospect, did he expect the media to be any different? 

“Maybe I was naive, but yes, I did. To me. a man is judged not 
just by what be accomplishes professionally, but by what he 
stands up for and accomplishes on a personal level. Under- 
standing and accepting this, however, was not on the media's 
agenda.” 

There are no “maybes" here. Chris, whether he realised it or not, 
liked the showman. Thar much is evident in foe way he hurdles foe 
ropes and enters foe ring. But even this is done with a measure of 
grace and nobility and bashful acceptance of a man who knows he is 
good, but would have the world respect him for his real character ver- 
sus that of Eubank foe boxer. 

“In the end, I decided to retire because I had achieved all I wanted to 
in boxing. My record will be a hard one to break. But the real achieve- 
ment, getting the message across, that didn’t happen.” 

IN THE MIDDLE of our third session, a pair of journalists arrive 
for an interview — an hour late, but be is more than accommodating 

“Do you mind if I talk with tfaran now,” he asks me. 

No. 

“But stay. I want you to stay.” 

They want to talk boxing, which is fine with him. It is here, how- 
ever, that I begin to see where Chris went astray in attempting to get 
his message across. At the times when be should be promoting his 
views — when people want to see his “real” side, be is talking about 
other things. At other times, invariably the wrong ones, he seems to 
be hying too hard to make his point — and the press has interpreted 
this as at attempt to overcompensate. It isn’t 

Not all who have talked to him, however, have been as charmed as 
L With others, be has sometimes been seen as curt. If so, it is because 
while his message is perhaps not unique, for all its simplicity, h is not 
understood Or. mere likely, ignored 

After a few questions, they leave, satisfied 

“What did you think,” he asks me. “Any different?" It’s not my 
place, though, to comment. 


THE STORY GOES that a Saudi princess he met i 
in London, a long-time fen, encouraged him to make 
a comeback — in the Middle East Any story with a 
princess is destined to sound a bit dodgy and, again, i 

the British press was quid; to point this out This 
time. Chris is unfazed The 1 9 October bout against ; 
Argentina's Barerra is, after all, a fresh start, with a i 
whole new, hearty helping of media waiting m the 
ranks, pens poised ; 

But fix- Chris, this is not another money-making 
opportunity reminiscent of the six million pounds ’ “ 
sterling deal with Rupert Murdoch's Sky ChanneL It 
is, by his own admission, a chance to bring pro- 
“ . fesstonal boxing “into a region that needs it" 

More importantly, he says, “it’s another ctence to 
get foe message across. To try to help shape childrni | 

hy teaching th»»m mti iiwritling in them trails 

like discipline, integrity, dedication, commitment, ^ 
perseverance, self-confidence and self-control.” 

Altruism aside, from a man who has repeatedly de— * / - 
pounced the sport as being crooked isn't this a bit 
a paradox, I ask him. 

“Boxing is a dirty business andis fiDed with shadtf^^: 
people. But as a martial art it provides children winki 
some core values for their lives.” 

True, but aren't there better ways of passing 
this knowledge? 

“Where I come from — the inner city — ghettdf^f: 
kids aren't supposed to beat the system. If you're a 
boxer in the UK, you’re not supposed to be that in=“ ,u '' 
teQigent You’re supposed to be a bit rough and 
ready, not to articulate a point of view. You’re sup- 
posed to tike what you do, which is NOT something 
I’ve done." 

He smiles, a little ruefully. 

“For me, boxing is a platform I've used to get a 
constructive message across on a grassroots leveL 
I’m good at what I do. People are impressed by what 
I do. They like the way I make h look easy. What I 
- wanted to do, and still am trying to do, is to teach 
youngsters that it takes discipline and hard work to 
. succeed. If you do what your competition is doing, 

_ - you’ll be like foe competition. You have to do more 

to be more.” 

THE MESSAGE. IN EUBANKISM. he says with ^ T 
■ a smile, is “A winner never quits and a quitter neve*. 
wins.” Call me a traitor to journalism, but I can’t.: -n 
help but be impressed. Not because he was able to : - 

■- put together such a glib comment, but because it is ! • 
sincere. 

“Here in Egypt, now, I’m making a fresh start. I'n^.-^ u 
my own manager, my own promoter. Maybe if peo— ■ 
pie refuse to respect me as a boxer, they’ll respecLL .j 
the feet that I'm managing my own career. In this in •. 
way, maybe the message will be heard." 

But what of the money? Few, if any are truly charitable in the real-j ,. v 
sense of the word. -- 

“I came here because I want to do something constructive to help, ..... 
the youngsters out. I’m petitioning President Mubarak to establish a — 
foundation which will allow Egyptian children and boxers to leam . , ..^ 
bow to box — property. Not only do 1 plan on coming here to teach in 
it, but it would be an honour. 

Why should this fly in Egypt when it didn’t go overtoo well in Eng- . . 
land, I ask. 

“The values instilled in a person through boxing are like the values 
promoted by Islam: discipline, integrity, nobility, peraevoance, re- 
spect...” r 

Impressive. Who said boxer's can't think orread between the lines. 

MONDAY: AT THE MAADI Olynqnc Tririnin^ Centre, Chris has. 
just finished his wodcout We are standing to one side, discussing iris 
training schedule, his prediction for the fight and his post-fight plan& ■ 

His gaze softens, becomes wistful. There is longing in his eyes as he 
starts speaking about his wife, Karen, who ts due to give birth to their 
fourth child in around a week. I ask him ifhe wants a boy or a girl 

“Either. A boy would be nice. A girt would be better. With xny sens, 

I’m a disciplinarian.” Best to start when they’re young. “Yes." 

“But wife Emily, it’s different There’s a bond — an intimacy.” 
Daddy's little girL “Precisely.” 

CHRIS IS SMILING OPENLY, mow. This is one of those few, per- 
fect moments for him. He is at ease, both with himself and with the 
decisions he has made about the future. In his mind, his point of view 
is clear and in mine, equally so. 

For all anyone knows, life could unfold as he would have it — as it 
is pictured in his mind — the battles and challenges fought with a 
measure of nobilily, poise and the conviction that he is right Or, by 
his own admission, “Life is like a boxing match, whoever loses hik uL, 
farm first loses the match." In either case, Chris's toughest chal- ; 
lenges and most revered accomplishments in the future, may be hard,.’.^ 
fought outride foe ring — the one place where he is, undisputedly, 
Simply foe Best. '.'.on 


r 

T HE BREAKFAST of champiou*,more often than not, is 
simply roadworik. Nearly every moretog, roughly at 7.00am, 

* Chris Entrant is outouthe street, banting c;'the mites, baflding np 
more endorance. WhOe in Cairo, It’s essentfaHy more of the same. 
Whether jogghig or woiidi^oirt-alfeteMa*drOlyiii^TrainHig - ~ 
Centre, at these times, Eubank is all badness, There is too much at 

staltt^ too mot* tavested to approach the ^mrtiiaEHieartedly^ “The 
^ nMTnitnM > n t of fighting Is hard; training and leading the Spartan 
ttfestyle is hard. The easy part is tnmingpro,”be says-. . . * 

Birt what fa ft that really makes a dtamptom ‘'You’ve got to be 
abletopufi one ont at the right moment in a fight —even if yoa 
fed yoii can’t That’s what befnga duunpiota hi all about,” states. , 
Eiibank’s trainer, Ronny Davis- 



A Development Project In Mansoura Wishes 
to invite 1 ^ Applicants^ ;; ; 

fluent hi English to apply forth© foUpwinp .« 

; . V senior positions . ■ 

• Business Advisor? 

Graduate degree in produ^orv ergineeiing 
and/or business administration. Minimum JO 
years, hands-on experience in small/medium 
manufacturing- environment Experience in 
business advising ,would be an asset ; : 

• Vocational Advisor: 

Graduate degree in. education, engineering, or 
related field. Exceflent . knowledge of trie 
vocational education system in Egypt 
Experience in training at the Vocational Center 
level would he an asset - y : 

• Executive Secretary : 

- University degree or ^ equivalent Minimum 10; 
years relevant experience. Exc»tent computer 

• skills and ianrifianty witir variops software - 
packages. Demonstrated abflity to^work under 
pressure with mirariium supervision. Set 
priority and organize work effiecientfy. 

Only applicants wfth ' excellent* English , . 
proficiency need appty. A 
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World Bpktights corniptieiT ■ 

THE WORLD Bank will take active measures to stop cor- 
ruption worldwide by providing aid only to governments en- 
gaged In the fight against corruption, the president of the 
World Bank stated in its Paris-based periodical 
Dto World Bank president also confirmed that corruption 
is rife in. so many Asian and African countries that it is af- 
ro?®* a. tradition. If corruption continues to prevail, he said, 
ftwffl comeat the expense of development. • 
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Seminar on privatisation 

THE FULBRIGHT Commission inaugurated a series of sem- 
inars on privatisation, the first of which took place last'. 
Wednesday. A number of Egyptian and American university l 
professors spoke at the seminar, which focused chi pro--' 
viding answers for questions on the role of academics in ift- ? 
forming the public on privitisation. At the forefront of th$* 
open discussion was the possibility of teaching specific 
courses on privitisation at the university level. 


Delivery of Tempra 1600 


NILE Engineering Co. celebrated the de- 
livery of the first production run of the Fiat 
Tempra 1 600. The c»tebratior\ took place at 
the Mena House Hotel. Suliman Reda, the 
Egyptian minister of industry, and Ahmed 
EfeAmai,' minister of . manpower, attended 
the celebrations. Representatives of Fiat Co 
attended toe celebration as weiL 
Reda hailed the success of Egyptian in- 
dustry in producing the Rat Tempra ao* . 
cogdjng to the specifications of those pro- 


duced in Italy. He added that automobile 
producers ’ In Egypt managed to upgrade 
their industry, which Is considered an im- 
: portent tool In achieving economic growth, ft 
also helps in boosting other feeder in- 
dustries. The manufacturing of. the Fiat 
.Tempra is being supervised by a team of 
.Italian experts from Rat The success of the 
car is seen by advance orders for 2, OOp Rat 
aytomobfles. Further requests for reserva- 
tions had to be postponed. 




Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 

S.A.E. 

Do you have to go to the bank each time you need 
" one of its services? '■ 




A 


Never mmd working horns and holidays; Faisal Bank’s automatic 
teller machine card enables you to deal with the bank 24 hours a day. 
Card holders will benefit from the following services: 

- Foreign currency exchange at the free market rate 

- Cash deposits and withdrawal ; 

- Account transfers 

•- Balance inqidfies . : 

- Requesting cheque aid account hooks 

- Demanding bankcheques or letters of guarantee 

A card holder can issue cards to a specfic person, allowing him to 
benefit from all services except writing cheques. 

Acaxd holder can -also issue cards to his wife, sons or other relatives 
who will be entitled to receive specified amounts of money. 

A card holder is also entitled to receive a deposit card as well as 
balance inquiries and statements • 

For mor£ information, contact the head office on 1113 Cornich EL-NO, Cairo 
Teh 750994 - 5753165 - 5753109 
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TANGO is a muttiiingual browser based 
cm toe latest release of Spyglass Mosa- 
ic. Our browser is rich with toe most 
advanced technology, providing out- 
standing performance, top quality dis- 
play capabilities, extensive formatting 
features and a friendly interface, all in 
your own language. 

What’s more, Tango is the only 
browser to offer truly internationalised 
content; even toe hyperlinks change 
with toe language of toe interface. For 
example, the "What’s New” button in 
toe English interface hyperlink to the 
latest hot spots in English, while toe 
“Quo! de NeuT button in French links to 
Brachez-Vousl, a list of sites that are 
relevant to French-speaking users. 

independent of the interface lan- 
guage, you can Choose your document 
language. For example in toe Lan- 
guage Preferences under 'toe Lan- 
guage menu, if you choose toe first lan- 
guage to be Arabic, Tango . will 




automatically detect the language of 
toe Web server and the code page it- 
uses so you can still change toe code 
page manual from toe character sets 
under the language menu. For ex- 
ample, if Tango does not find Arabic 
data on a server, it will lode for the 
second option in your Language Pref- 
erences and so on. if you did not al- 
ready add another one. Tango wiH de- 
fault to toe English and Latin 1 code 
set for you to retrieve documents. 

Tango is toe only browser that has 
help menus and messages for the in- 
terface language you choose, and .di- 
rection menu from which you can align 
your documents to the right or to the 
left, naturally aligning Arabic docu- 
ments to the right 

Tango can work under any Windows . 
platform, Windows 3.1, 3.11, NT and 
Windows 95, and any Windows lan- 
guage in English, European languages, 
Japanese, Arabic, and more. 


German-Arab Chamber of 
Commerce hold business luncheon 


BUSINESS lurkiftfti was held which 
was hosted by Mr Ernst Brett, the for- 
mer chairman of Labour Unions Federa- 
tion aid vice-president Fredrich Ebert . 
Also attendmg'the meeting was the Ger- 
man ambassador to Egypt 
The meeting discussed the role 
played by labour unions in. economic de- 
velopment Focusing on competition in 
» fntematkk&l markets, Brett also in- 
dicated that at toe same time, there 
should be social clauses introduced to 
international trade a^eements. The 


business boo 


BOOKS deating with the latest busi- 
ness trends and theories . applied in 
countries like J apian and the United 
States are currently being translated 
into Arabic so that, managers and ex- 
ecutives can benedt'finom such knowl- 

edg* . jV/-’. 1 

Nesskn EfSamadv general manag- 
er of a leading Information Institution, 
fold Money and Business that his 
company publishes the hottest titles in 
the business* surras. 77»' Thinker's 
Toofkit, f^bf^^Peffyrfnance and 
' Pay; The IntBrnetStnategy Handbook, 
BuHdirig Strong Brands, Advanced 
Selling Strategies, and others. 


i trade unions’ most important role is to 7 ' 1 

- -set these clauses. _ . 

The benefit of analysing successful 
. . economic development in countries 

- such as Korea was also mentioned. 
Such development will lead to toe (emer- 
gence of a much more dynamic role for 
trade unions. 

i Concluding his speech, Brett stressed 
the important role trade unions play in 
achieving social stability and protection 
i of Its manpower, which is considered a 
developing country's most vital wealth. 

Jumping to 
the 21st century 

FREE exchange of information, access 
to the Internet; these are what makes 
the century a revolutionary one. 

\ One" of the first centres providing In- 
*’ tamet services In Egypt is the inter- 
national Electronic Centre (IEC). Other 
services related to toe Internet such as 
e-mail, FTP, Gopher and the World- 
Wide Web are also provided. 

State-of-the-art ( methods of home 
page design and other marketing arid 
advertising services are also available^ 
To. perfect 1 its range- of services, IEC 
wffl offer .spedaflSed.tiainlng courses ' 
.. on a wide range of topics sucfiras-in- 
teraptaipplicatjdns. V . ' 


Twenty years of 
Peugeot in Egypt h 

« d 

FOR 20 years now, Peugeot has been represented and distributed by 
an Egyptian company named Centre for Commerce and Devetopmeqtc 
(CDC), this name being associated in Egypt with the name of Its late/ 
founder smd president, Mr Wagih Abaza. 

CDC Wagih Abaza developed its market thanks to the 504 and 505 
sedans and station wagons which were sold by the thousands dining 
toe late 70s and early 80s, most of which are stffl plying Egyptian roads 
serving millions of commuters. 

CDC Wagih Abaza and Automobile Peugeot joined their forces to 
make a feasible project of local assembly of Peugeot cars. 

Many attempts failed at an assembly agreement until 1993, when 
every needed agreement was signed between the two parlies, Peuge- 
ot and CDC. 

The decision was made to create Peugeot Egypt, and an agreement*, 
was reached with the Arab Organisation for Industrialisation to as-S 
sembte our products in their assembly plant devoted to toe production ’ 
of Chrysler jeeps. - » 

The first pre-production of the 405 made in Egypt began in Dev 
cember 1994. Since then, more than 4000 Peugeot 405s have beeri 
produced in Egypt 

The capital of Peugeot Egypt is shared between Automobiles Peuge- 
ot, CDC Wagih Abaza, Banque du Cake at de Paris and the National 
Sodete Generate Banque. 

The company's bade object is to manufacture and assemble Peuge- 
ot passenger care with a local content percentage of 40 per cent In- 
cluding 10 per cent of the assembly operations. 

The production of toe Peugeot 405 sedan wffl soon be discontinued 
in the European (Hants of Automobiles Peugeot, but its manufacture 
wffl continue for years in Egypt our operations taking over those oft 
Peugeot France and Peugeot Egypt, hence becomng the supplier 0T 
Peugeot 405 sedans for the Middle East 

" The 405 is currently manufactured in Egypt in Hs GL versioti,]' 
equipped with toe traditional fixtures which make our reputation: 

— A 1,600cc engine fitted with a carburetor, to operate on petrol vji to 
a tow octane rate. 

— A heavy-duty suspension, a tower protection of the engine and 
additional arc welding on the body to oope with tough road conditions. 

— A reinforced air intake tittering system to operate in dusty at- 
mosphere. 

But this GLiis provided with a fair level of equipment. Including air- 
coridjtioning and tinted glass, power steering, central locks, front elec- 
tric windows, headrests on the front and rear seats, third high-mounted . 
brake Rghts. 

The Clarion radlo/cassette player and loudspeakers are supplied as 
standard fixtures, and while the upholstery of toe seats is made of tex- 
tile fabric, leather seats can be provided as option. 

. The Peugeot 405GL is readily available for deliveries and is offered 
in 8 colours, white, black and red as sold colours, gold, silver, green, 
blue and wine as metallic ones. 

•The ever-lasting Peugeot 505, considered as toe standard for its cat- 
egory, is now being manufactured in an Arab country for the Arab 
world to meet the strong local demand for this vehicle which is, in 
many of these countries, stffl used by mffllons of commuters. 

Egypt started its production some da^s ago and is presently one of _ 
the very few manufacturers of this car in toe world. 

The Peugeot 505 famDy wffl be powered by a 2,000cc carburetor en- 
gine and wffl have top level equipment axfeding ak-coifojtioning, pow- 
er steering, front electric windows and central locks. 

The seven seats wffl be trirraned wito velvet fabric/and -toe radio wffl. 
be .supplied as a standard item as wel as the roof rack made df two' 
bars. •. ■'** 

As it wffl be introduced as afep level product, special attention wffl be * 
pafcNo its manufacture in order to jnesent the highest calibre of pro- 
duction to its customers. 

Nextw oo k^A pr evi ew of the nemPeugeat 405 Prestige 
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Abdel-Rahman Teccerari: 


Living 


dangerously 


From reading the Hieroglyphic writing on the wall to 
hulling chairs at rowdy dancers, life can be quite eventful 


Was life at the foot of the Pyramids in foe popular vil- 
lage of NayJet Ft-Si mman foe dream which lured Ab- 
dei-Rahman Teccerari, all those years ago, from his 
borne in Germany? The German trainer of the Egyp-. 
nan television ballet troupe during foe sixties, Tec- 
cerari’s enchantment with Egypt had started long be- 
fore bis professional links with the country. 

Teccerari had his encounter with Egypt and made 
his conversion to Islam long before his appointment 
to the Egyptian television service. Of a sentimental 
nature, Teccerari’s fascination with Egypt and his 
three-decade association with foe country are cast in 
romantic hues. Even as an undergraduate specialising 
in ballet and film acting at foe Berlin Academy of 
Arts, Teccerari says he “had an ever-growing interest 
in ancient civilisations; Egyptian, Indian, Chinese and 
Mexican.” The two courses he took in Egyptology at 
foe University of Heidelberg in 1946 were, for him, 
not solely a matter of deciphering Hieroglyphs. The 
music of Ancient Egypt, its dances, the costumes, all 
affirm ed his sense of an almost mystical link to the 
country. 

Teccerari has but one explanation for this: a staunch 
believer in reincarnation, he is convinced that his own 
sod bad been embodied, in the past, in an ancient 
Egyptian. “Although as a Muslim, I am aware that Is- 
lam — as well as Christianity and Judaism,. for that 
matter — rejects foe concept of the transmigration of 
souls, I cannot explain how I knew my way around 
Luxor the very first time I visited the city. I felt I had 
always known die place”, he exclaims. 

Recollections of bis recent past, however, are not so 
vivid. “Ernest,” or “Ernesto" to which he once an- 
swered, are distant memories. “'Ernesto' of course is 
foe Latin version of my name: it gives away my Ital- 
ian ancestry on my father's side. My mother is de- 
scended from Russian-Polish stock,” he explains. For 
the past 30 years, his name has been Mohamed Abdel- 
Rahman, “so that now, hearing the name 'Ernest* no 
longer arouses my immediate response.” Likewise, 
Teccerari does not like to indulge in conversation 
about his social background, though his business card 
bears a coat of arms and designates him as a count. He 
wil] explain perfunctorily that he does not care much 
for wealth or luxury, both of which be has lost since 
his family disinherited him after his conversion to Is- 
lam. 

~ It was in 1960 that Teccerari's path first took him to 
Egypt “It was a decisive year in my life, as I stood at a 
crossroads. I was in London acting in a film and the 
director advised me to go to Hollywood where 1 
would stand a bigger chance as a film actor,” he re- 
calls. Just around that time, he received a letter from 
Abdel-Rahman SkDri, a member of the Egyptian del- 
egation responsible for selecting ballet experts to es- 
tablish foe Egyptian television ballet troupe. 1 had to 
choose which course to take fbr my life, but the choice 
seemed to come naturally, for it was an opportunity 
for me to visfi Egypt, whufa I had been yearning to do 
for a long time.” 


In Egypt, Teccerari set out to establish tire 
core group of dancers for the Egyptian tele- 
vision troupe. “We were eight boys and eight 
girls," recalls Mohamed Abdel-Rahman, a 
lawyer wham Tecerrari dubs “Butterfly”. “I 
was only nineteen and studying to became a 
lawyer. My love for dancing had been hither- 
to restricted to amateur performances at uni- 
versity... While we rehearsed in the still un- 
finished television budding, foe painters 
carried on with their work, decorating the 
walls. But we were so impassioned by our 
performance that we barely noticed their pres- 
ence and the foihhnh echoing through the 
budding^. 

The true show-case ofTeccerari’s talents as 
a ballet teacher, his moment of glory one 
might even say, was foe occasion of Khro- 
shev’s visit to Egypt to celebrate the diversion 
of the course of the Nile at the early stage of 
the building of the High Dam. Or Abdel- 
Qader Hatem, then minister of culture and na- 
tional guidance, bad commissioned Teccerari 
with foe production of a Pharaonic ballet to 
mark the event, giving him “carte blanche” to 
recruit all the elements be needed. “I wasted 
no time,” says Teccerari. “I selected 40 boys 
and 40 girls for the performance.” The train- 
ing and control of soefa a large number of per- 
formers, no easy matter, was the least ofTec- 
cerari's worries. “My trying problem was to 
stop foe dancers from chattering all foe time. 

This was so hard that at times I found myself 
flinging chairs at them to stop the endless 
twittering,” he declares in tones of mock- 
exasperation. 

Some time later, Tecerrari invited Abdel- 
Qader Hatem to attend one of foe rehearsals 
for the performance. Astounded, the minister 
asked the director bow it was as a foreigner, 
he had managed to enforce such discipline. 
Omitting to mention frying chairs, Tec ce r ari 
answered “that 1 am as rawh an Egyptian at 
heart as you are, foe only difference is that 
you speak Arabic fluently, while I speak it 
with some difficulty” — an explanation 
which met with foe minister's approval. 

The troupes went to Aswan to perform foe Pharaon- 
ic ballet for the benefit of Khruchev and Nasser. The 
Soviet leader had wished that a Soviet ballet troupe 
participate in foe festivities on die establishment of 
the High Dam and thus the Soviet delegation included 
a number of male and female dancers from the Bol- 
shoi, Nasser, on the other hand, had wanted to en- 
tertain his guests by offering them a Pharaonic show 
by an Egyptian troupe. The end result was extremely 
gratifying to Tecerrari whose troupe perf or med be- 
fore Yugoslavian President Uto, Nehru firm India, 
Ben Bdla firm Algeria, and King Hussein of Jordan. 

Gradually, foe ballet troupe introduced TV viewers 





Cairo 


Zurich-Europe. 


to such dances as foe rumba, the samba and the can- 
can. But their piece de resistance was an “Around the 
World Dance”. Here, Teccerari ingeniously intro- 
duced as foe final e foe belly-dance performed by no 
less than Sarnia Gamal at foe first, second and third 
anniversaries of Egyptian television. Eventually Tec- 
cerari's dedication and contribution to Egyptian TV 
were due for recognition, but he se ems not to have 
grasped the opportunity. “Dr [Abdel-Qader] Hatem, 
who knew how much I loved Egypt, led me by hand 
to his office one day ” Teccerari recalls wistfully. “He 
lifted foe telephone receiver and said, ‘If you want to 
become an Egyptian, all you have to do is let me make 
a phone-caU.' But I don’t know what came over me. I 

didn’t flunk there was any 

need to formally put on 
paper what had been a liv- 
ing reality for me.” Instead 
Teccerari procrastinated: 
“I asked for some time to 
deliberate. It was stupid of 
me became it all ended 
there.” 

But Teccerari could not 
have foreseen the change 
of tide towards foreign ex- 
perts, or foe reduction of 
their salaries. There was 
an economic crisis, as well 
as an overall trend to sub- 
stitute foreigners with 
Egyptians in various state 
organisations. More rel- 
evant to Teccerari's status 
was the establishment of a 
Ballet Institute in 1962. 
As a result, Teccerari had 
to leave: “The [financial] 


Nonstop. 


As of October 27, Cairo and Zurich hove more in common then five Swissair flights a weak. Namely six. 


Piuf a lot of fast European connections. No hub beats Zurich's transit: usually [ess than 45 minutes, same 


terminal. So if you take off early in Cairo, you can bo in the City of London/ Brussels or Munich, for 


instance, before everyone gets back from lunch. Talking about getting back: if you'd like to save time, go 


nonstop via Zurich again. 


world's most refreshing airline. 


problem was cor solved, hence I was forced to leave, 
but during foe entire four-hour flight to Germany. I 
could not stop crying: the air hostess thought l was 
suffering from some painful disease” Back in Ger- 
many. he slipped into a long depression: “1 did not 
leave ray mother's house fora whole year.” 

But Teccerari's wanderings did not end there. He 
eventually went to Iran where he acted in four films, 
one of which was a comedy of sorts based on the story 
of Adam and Eve in which Teccerari co-starred with 
an Irish actress. Next, he went to Pakistan on another 
cinematic mission that was aborted on account of the 
war with India. “I was living in Karachi, but one eve- 
ning on my way borne, 1 found an unusually intense 
darimess env eloping the place where the bouse stood 
I fumbled in. my pocket for the keys, bat was flab- 
bergasted to discover that foe bouse was now a pile of 
rubble at my feet It had been destroyed by a bomb." A 
□umber of heirlooms he bad left in the house were, of 
course, irretrievable. Although he had previously con- 
sidered settling in Pakistan, be went back to Germany. 

Back in Germany in 1976, Teccerari opened a 
school to leach classical and modern ballet in Sol- 
ingen. near Dusseldorf. The school he says, was a real 
success. The number of students in his school reached 
150. a large number for a small city like Solingen. 
However, reactionaries soon started to provoke the 
city against the Muslim owner of the school. So suc- 
cessful was this defamation campaign that the number 
of students dwindled until there were only eight left 
Teccerari eluded death for the second time when be 
was fired at in Solingen. But the incident plunged him 
into a nervous breakdown. “1 felt death was drawing 
closer to me, and thought so much of Egypt, that 1 im- 
plored my friend to sprinkle on me after my death a 
few grains of Egypt's sand I had kept in ajar.” Strong 
sedatives prescribed by his doctors did little to im- 
prove Teccerari’s state of mind. 


If he entertained the dream of revisiting Egypt, it 
was more as a return to the womh/tomb. “1 was ob- 
sessed with the idol that all I needed was to go to 
Sbarm El-Sheikh, take two tablets of my sedatives 
and plunge into the sea. Then, all would be over." 
Destiny, in the form of a seddi waiter, had other plans, 
however, for Teccerari. 

He had intended to pay a last visit to the montt- 
ments of Luxor, but once there was unable to find a 


place cm any flight to Sbarm El-Sheikh. He thus sat 
ires, whiling foe time away with foe 


at the city's ca 
aid of bis sedatives. Meanwhile, a saidi waiter who 
had observed the khawoga's odd behaviour decided 
to draw Teccerari into conversation. He managed lo 
elicit some information about a friend ofTeccerari’s 
in Cairo: a certain resident of Nazlet El-Simman by 
the name of Sami who rented out horses to toraists 
in the Pyramids area. “1 was surprised by a caiL from 
someone who asked me if I knew a Teccerari and 
alerting rae to the fact that he was on the point of sui- 
cide,” recalls SamL 

Teccerari completes the story: “Suddenly, I found 
Sami in front of me, urging me to bring my luggagp 
and go back with him to Cairo. I was filled with 
shame that F had considered suicide when I was sur- 
rounded by my old faithful friends.” Over the past 
nine months Tecerrari has been living at his friend 
S am i's. He has spent all his savings oq two horses to 
work alongside Sami's horses in the Pyramids area. 
He also invested some money in a souvenir shop on 
foe road to Maadi, but that investment has proved 
unprofitable. His yearning for a comeback to the 
performing arts persists, but can the wheel of time 
be reversed to bring hack Teccerari’s times of joy 
and success? 


Profile by Hani Mustafa 




by Madame Sosostris 


All those who have known 
Mohamed Sbebl are mourn- 
ing big untimely deafo but 
some of his. friends have de- 
cided to do a little more: 
About 20 of them gathered 
around Al-Ahram Hebdo ex- 
ecutive editor-in-chief, Mo- 
hamed Salmawy, whose idea 
it was to create a group, foe 
Friends of Mohamed Shebl, 
who will be awarding a prize 
every year on 14 July (Mo- 
hamed’s birthday) to a prom- 
ising young director for his 
first or second film. Mo- 
hamad’s friends include ac- 
tresses Yonssra, Nadia Lutfi 
and Is’ad Yonnis, directors 
Yousef Chatline and Yowuri 
NasraDah as well as Abdel- 
Ghau Abul- 
Eneta and 
Raaya EJ-Nimr 
who is also 
ShebTs ma- 
ternal aunt. The 

Friends of Mo- 
hamed Shebl. 
meeting for the 
first time at Al- 
Ahram, have al- 
ready collected 
a substantial 
sum and intend 
to keep up the 
fund raising ef- 
fort The money 
will be placed 
in a bank ac- 
count in the 
name of the 
group and the 
interest accrued will be used 
for foe annual cash prize. 



Michael ron Ruben 


4 Friendship is a ward that 
definitely does something for 
me. As soon as I hear if. i mel- 
low inside. Well I was talking 
about this noblest of feelings 
last week with Mohamed Eis- 
sa Et-Sharkawt, Al-Ahram 

bureau chief in Frankfurt He 
readily agreed although he 
confessed that he is more 
moved by friendships on a 
grander scale. Mohamed is 
one of “Germany’s good 
friends”, a title conferred to 
him at the inaugural ceremony 
of the Deutscb-Agyptische- 
GeseQschafi, a newly founded 
society to boost friendship be- 
tween people of the two coun- 
tries. The idea of this society 
came to Dr Michael von 
Rflden, head- 
master of foe 
Goetbe-Schule in 
Kassel, who, hav- 
ing observed the 
success of the ex- 
change student 
programme, want- 
ed to do more. 
Well he has and 
egged on by M»- 
hamed, I decided 
to attend the in- 
augural dinner. A 
skip and a jump 
later, there I was, 
sitting in Kassel at 
Mahmoud Elahl 
restaurant be- 
tween Edith 
g Schneider, sec- 
retary of foe new 
and Ingrid Meyer- 
hs treasurer. 


Michael, who is the chairman 
of the society was welcoming 
all these friends we have in 
Germany. While over- 
enjoying the excellent buffet, I 
spotted Wolfgang Frei, who. 
Mohamed whispered in my 
ear was the president of the 
parliament of Kassel; framer 
minister Hans Krollnuuan and 


Hilbert von LSboeysen tvwi 
of the municipal public affair* 
office. This of course is just 
the be gin ni ng . To follow soon 
are music recitals, films, free 
Arabic lessons and a library 
featuring Egyptian literature in 
Elahl’s restaurant I think m 
hang around here a little long- 
er. See you in Kassel. 


society 
Spsogenberg 


Melodies in Helnan Marina Sharm 
For the first time in Sharm El-Sheikh 
Helnan Marina Sharm 

in collaboration with Flash Tour holds two 
concerts on Thursday 17/10/1996, the 

first is given by Gouzour which presents a 
blend of Egyptian, African and Latin American 
music on oriental and western instruments 
Sharks at will give the second concert on 

Friday 18/10/1996 playing the splendid 
Jazz with oriental melodies 

Musician Fathi Salama conducts the two 
concerts 

injCooperation with: 


The Egyptian Centre for Culture 
and Art, (Yasmina) 
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